
PREFACE 


Ix presenting our readers with the Second Volume of the 
Floricultuiul Cakinet, which is completed with the present 
Number, we feel that a heavy debt of tlianks is due from us, and 
which we unfoignedly offer to our numerous subscribei-s and con- 
tributors ; for we believe no oilier periodical work on Floriculture 
or Horticulture has ever reached so extensive a circulation, or 
enjoyed so large a port bin of public patronage as our own. 

At the conclusion of our Inrsl \'oluinc, we pledged ourselves 
that, with the valuable assistance of our numerous contributors, 
we would endeavour to render this uiir Second Volume still more 
worthy ol‘ the support of our friends ; and we think the increasing 
demand which our work experiences is sufficient evidence that 
our pledge has been fulfilled, and that our labours are approved ; 
and wc have no hesitation in affinning, that such a body of 
Floriciiltnral intelligence as is contained in the Cabinet will 
not be found in any other existing publication. 

For a large portion of the valuable and important information 
which our pages contain, wc arc indebted to mv numerous kind 
and liberal contributors. We are grateful for their assistane, and 
respectfully solicit their continued aid ; feeling (]uile confident 
that, with such support, the succeeding Volumes of the Cabinet 
will be presented to our readers equal, and in some respects 
superior, to those already published, and still more deserving of 
their patronage. 

Woriley, ^ol\ mk, 1834. 




FJUmiCtrLTURAL cabinet, 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICIjE I . — On Forcing the Rose, more particularly 
the Rose du Roi, or King of the Roses, By Mx, 
William Wood, Nurseryman and Florist, Wood- 
lands Nursery, Maresfield, Sussex. 

On a perusal of the Florimltural Cabinet, I observe w»e of its 
correspondents requests information on the best method of formpg 
Roses, {Vol. I., p. 16S,) and other persons I see wish to know 
the best sort of Bose for the purpose. I feel much pleasure in 
not only having it in my })ower to communicate a rpolhod of 
culture which I airfcertain will amply repay for the attentjon given 
it, but also to add my first mite of contribution to die deservedly 
popular Florist's Magazine. 

Before I detail my mode of culture, 1 beg to reiQj^ that die 
Rose du Roi, or King of the Roses, is perhaps die best Rose 
known for the purpose of forcing ; in fact, out twdve huadied 
kinds which I grow, I have not one more deserviflg of general 
cnltivaticm, nor do I beliere a better Rose exists ia say other 
edketion. It continues to bloom in the open holder £tr e^t 
successive months ; the 6<mm are of a fine bright deep red, very 
lApwy, a^e dark green foliage, closely attfsdtedlp tiieAewer, 
uro of a heautifiil bouquet; tibe4owm«#iea}sp 
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fhtgrant With attention a succession of flowa%a«aj^ be 
obtained; so as to have them all the year. This rose ouglit to have 
a ^dtua^on in every fllower-garden. 

TO HAVE THEM IN BLOOM AT CHRISTMAS. 

' C»/!^ttre.~^About the first week in November; I plant them in 
pots of the 24 size ; the soil I use is a good strong Melon mould. 
After potting; I give them a good watering, in order to settle the 
soil aromid the fibrous roots. Having a deep frame provided for 
the purpose, a quantity of old tan or rotten leaves is thrawH into 
it ; the ]>ots are then plunged therein, taking care to plimge them 
so deep that the rims are two inches at least below the sui'facc. 
The frame is formed mtb sides like lattici'-work ; it is roiistnicted 
jn this manner for the purpose of admitting heat to be applie<l. 
No bottom heat is required. 

After having plunged the pots, I keep the frame-lights off for 
ten or twelve days, and during that time, if no rain falls, I give* 
them two or three good waterings. At the end of tliat time, I cut 
the shoots back to two buds. In peifonning this operation, care is 
taken to hold the plant firm, so that the roots are not distm*hcd by 
it. The sashes are now put on, and covered with mats ; a good 
lining of hot stable-dung is also placed round the frame. I allow 
the mats to remain on ten or twelve days. By this time the 
plants will have pushed shoots two inches long. I then take the 
mats off in the day-time, and raise the lights about two inches, 
for the admission of air ; this is increased as the strength and 
growth of the plants advance, obsernng to give the most air when 
the weather is fine and mild. In five or six weeks from the time 
of applying the lining of dung, I have the plants in full and 
vigorous bloom. Water is applied when found necessary, using 
it in a tepid state. William Wood. 

Woodlands J^ursery, J^^ov, 17 ik, 1833. 


ARTICLE 11. — On Forcing Roses. By Mr. J.R. Willis, 
jun., at Messrs. Whitley, Bramks, & Milnes’s, 
Fulham Nursery, near London. 

I am much pleased to observe that the culture of that univer- 
sally esteemed genus of plants, in all its fragrant and brilliant 
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varietieS'^llie Rose, begins to occupy a place in the pages of the 
FlormtUural CMmt* From the vast extent of species and vari- 
edes which the genus includes, the splendour and abundance of 
the flowers, aaid their exquisitely refreshing fragrance, we may very 
certainly calculate that remarks upon their culture, &c. will occa- 
slmially be presented for insertion in the Cabinet. To add my 
mite on the subject, I herewith transmit some brief particulars on 
fr)rcing the Rose, elicited by the query of a correspondent which 
is given at page 163, (Vol. I ) 

In the first place, collect an equal portion of good substantial 
loamy soil, well-rotted leaves, and very rotten dung from an old 
cucumber-bed, mixing them well together; having, done this, 
procure some pots from nine to twelve inches in diameter, placing 
three plants in each ])ot. The plants that were forced in January 
and Fcbruaiy I repot about the latter end of August. I then let 
them remain in the open air till December, when I remove them 
into the hothouse. Before I take them to that situation, I cut 
back the young slioots to two or three eyes from the old stem. 
A (ter being thus pruned, for the first three weeks I keep the house 
to from 60 to 70 degrees of heat, and then increase it to from 80 
to 90 degrees. The plants have plenty of dndnage given in the 
pots at the time of potting, so that water will pass off freely ; thus 
a proportionate supply of fresh w'atcr being required, the plants 
are benefited by it. Whilst in high temperature, it is advantageous 
to tlie plants occasionally to syringe them over the tops. 

I would advise not to force vtyy rapidly at the commencement, 
otherwise the buds will push weakly shoots, which will produce 
lew, if any, flowers, and those even very weakly. Begin with the 
low temperature, and gi’adually increase to the degi*ees stated in 
the period above described. If this, w ith the (»ther pai’ticulars, be 
attended to by the corrcvspondcnt who, in page 163, asks for in- 
formation, he will be amply repaid with a good bloom. 

Oct. 26th, 1833. J. R* Willis, Jun. 

ARTICLE III. — On Striking Pelargoniums. By Snov^ - 

DROP. 

Cuttings of Pelargoniums and Geraniums succeed well under 
iwy treatment, and, although complicated means are gene- 
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^ shape of a regular pyramid. Those who have seen this tree 
in its native soil, blooming with its large white fragrant flowers 
disposed amidst the rich foliage of the tree, agree in oonsidering 
it one of the most beautiful productions of the vegetable kingdom* 
In Carolina it blossoms in May, and the seeds are ripe in October* 
In its native climate it grows only in cool shady places, where the 
soil is composed of brown mould, and is loose, deep, and fertile. 
The most northern point in which this tree passes the winter in 
the open air, is about Nantes, in lat. 47® 13' ; but it begins to 
bear ripe fruit about Grenoble, in lat. 45®. In England the Mag- 
nolia grandiflora is more injured by being plimted in an ungenial 
soil than from the severity of the climate ; the fact is, the soil 
should be that above described, but not an insulated portion, as is 
mostly the case in practice, by digging a hole and su})plying it to 
the plant merely to that extent, whereas it should be general over 
a laige extent of surface, so as to aflect the atmosphere by its 
peculiar exhalations, thus acting on the leaves as well as on the 
roots. The Magnolia grandiflora was introduced into England 
about 1731. 

Magnolia cordata, Heart-leaved Cucumber Tree, in its native 
soil of the hanks of the river Savannah, in Upper Georgia, attains 
to forty and fifty feet in height, and from twelve to fifteen inches 
in diameter. The leaves arc from five to six inches in lengthy 
and from three to five in width. The flowers, which appear in 
April, are yellow, and arc nearly four inches in diameter. The 
tree is very hardy and ornamental. Introduced into England in 
1801. 

Magnolia iripelal(B, Umbrella Tree, is found in soils deep and 
fertile in the northern parts of New York, and is common on some 
of the islands of the river Susquehanna. Near the great swamps 
of South Carolina and Georgia, it is almost invariably accompa- 
nied by the Mi^olia grandiflora and Swamp Chesnut Oak. It 
is of humbler growth than the M. grandiflora, seldom attaining to 
thirty-five feet in height, with a diameter of six inches. The 
leaves are eighte(hi or twenty inches long, and seven or eight 
broad. The flowers are white, and seven or eight inches in dia- 
meter. 'The fruit is four or five inches long, and two inches in 
diameter. The tree is highly ornamental, and very hardy. In- 
trodticed into England in 1752. 
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Magnolia glauca, Glaucom-^leaved . — ^This tree is found common 
in Lower Jersey, but is also found in latitude 45® dO', near Cape 
Anne, in Massachussets, North America, It generally attains to 30 
feet in height. At New York it yields fruit at the height of six feet. 
The dowers are fragrant, and the bai*k of the roots haCs an aromatic 
odour and a bitter taste. Introduced into England in 1688. 

MagnoUa acuminata, is common in all parts of the United 
States of America, where it is generally known imder the name 
of the Cucumber Tree. Its stature is similar to the Magnolia 
grandiflom, rising to seventy feet, and sometimes even as high as 
ninety feet. It is found as far north as the 43rd degree of noith 
latitude. The trunk is perfectly straiglit, of an uniform size, and 
often destitute of branches for two-thirds of its length ; the summit 
ample, and regular shaped. Tlie flowers are from five to six inches 
in diameter, of a bluish white, having a feeble odour ; but as they 
are so large, and are numerous, they have a fine effect in tlie midst 
of the upper foliage. In England this tree is perfectly hardy, 
and attains to a considerable size. Introduced into England in 
1736. 

Magnolia auriculatay Long-lcavcd Cucumber Tree, is equally 
remarkable with the Magnolia Iripetalm, for the beauty of its 
foliage and the size of its flowers, which are also of an agi'eeable 
odour. It is found only in a small tract far retired in the country, 
at the distance of 300 miles from the sea, on a part of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. In its native soil it attains to fifty feet, and 
a diameter of fifteen inches. The leaves are of a light green 
colour, of a fine texture, eight or nine inches long, and from four 
to six inches broad. The flowers are wlute, and from three to 
four inches diameter. It is a hardy tree, and very ornamentxil 
for pleasure-grounds. Introduced into England in 1786. 

Magnolia macrophylla, Laj’gc-lcaved Cucumber Tree, is more 
remarkable for the superior size of its leaves and flowers tlian any 
other species of this genus. It resembles most the Magnolia 
tripetalffi in its general habit of growth, and is generally foimd 
growing in company with it. The leaves are sometimes thirty- 
five inches long, and nine or ten inches broad. The flowers are 
white, fragrant, and larger than those of any other species of 
li{agnolia> being sometimes eight or nine inches in diameter. 
The buds are compressed, instead of being rounded at the end, as 
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in the Magnolia tripetalac, and they ato covered with a soft, silvery 
down ; this circumstance afibrda a ready distinction between these 
species at that season when the flowers and leaves me absent 
The tree is highly ornamental. In its native soil it grows to the 
lieight of forty feet Introduced into England in 1800. 

The other species of Magnolia in the gardens of England come 
at present, or as far as experience of their habits in this climate 
indicates, exclusively under the head of dwarf ornamental plants or 
shrubs, and for the present they are omitted in this enumeration, 
hut I will ere long send you a few remarks upon them ; also, at 
the same time, I will give you my opiniou of the method which 
should be adopted in planting the seven varieties already enume- 
rated. Magkoliaceje. 


ARTICLE VI . — Remarks on the Colours and Properties 
of One Thousand Species and Varieties of Roses, 
By St. Patrick. 

I have very ireqnently felt the want of a list of Roses, which 
should contain a description of the colour of the flowers, &c. 
This deficiency, I am pleased to say, I had most agreeably made 
up a few days since, by La\ing a catalogue put into my Lands of 
a tliousand sorts cultivated by Mr. Woop, Nurseryman, Wood- 
lands, near Maresfield, Sussex, and of Ptnis. The description in 
the catalogue pleased me so much, and aflbrded me infonnation at 
once so useful and interesting, that I resolved on arranging the 
kinds alphabetically, which is not done in the catalogue, and for- 
wai'diiig the list for insertion in the Cabinet, believing it would be 
found of use to a great portion of its readers. 


NAMES. 

1 Aberge 

3 Abundant 

3 Achates 

4 Acbifle 

6 

6 Actavit *. .. 

7 Adelaide d’Orleans 

8 Addle Heir 

9 A FeiuUe de Letus 

10 A Fleur renouculle 

11 African Black 

12 AgjEUhe 


GARDEN VARIETIES. 

DESCmPTION. 

Light blush. 

Blue purple. 

Small purple. 

• * . Beautiful globe, bright red; 

...New, bright pink. 

.... • • • . Fine cherry red. 

Large bri^t pink. 

Fine close deep crimson. 

Bright pink. 

.Small drooping. 

Deep crimson. 

.Fine de^pblosb. 
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MAMSK. 

13 Agathecaruee 

14 Dames 

15 Fraucfort ...•♦* 

16 —— — du Portugal 

17 Aimable Ami 

18 beautu 

J9 Noir 

20 Priticesse • • 

21 violet • 

22 A la creme 

23 A la mode 

24 de Paris 

25 « uottvelle 

26 A PAogloise 

27 Alatiirzi nouveau 

28 Alexandrine 

29 Alexandrian 

30 Alphonse.. 

31 Altum*,... 

32 Amalade 

33 Ambroise de Lamela 

34 Amoena 

35 Amine 

36 Amora 

37 Anna Marie. 

38 Anemoniflora 

39 Augustiue 

40 Aniuou 

41 Antrobus 

42 Archevd que de PAmberge. 

43 Arcie 

44 Superbe 

45 Aristide 

46 Assyria 

47 Athalaute. 

48 Athenien 

49 A trosau guinea 

50 Aurelius 

51 prudcrib 

52 Aurore 

53 ... ... - - superbe 


DE8CBIPX10N. 

.Small pink blush. 

.Bright shaded crimson. 

•Fine light crimson. 

. Scarlet and purple mottled. 
.Very pretty light pink. 

.Pale blush. 

.Deep dark velvet. 

.Large deep pink. 

Good violet 
.Cream colour. 

.New, red. 

.Very brilliant red. 

.Fine purple. 

.Pinkish red, very double. 
.Lijht and dark purple. 

..Fine spotted purple. 

..Beautiful fine red, very doubler 
. Fine double, bright small red. 

. Light red purple. 

.Delicate and changing pink. 
..Red. 

..Variegated red. 

..Light purple. 

..New, crimson. 

..Blush. 

Small pink blush, pretty. 

, . Large double red. 

, , Pale blush. 

..Light red and crimson. 

• Purple and scarlet, dark. 
..Scarlet 

..Beautiful large red. 

..Light pinkish red. 

..Small fine pompone Hush. 
...Pale blush. 

. .Beautiful pale large blush, 

. New, very dark. 

, . Fine bright crimson. 

...Red. 

...Large pale blush. 

. Large mottled red. 


54 Bacchus ...... ...... 

55 Barbatiegre 

56 Baron de Stuel .... 

57 Beau bicolor 

58 bijou •••....* 

59 rouge 

60 Beaute 

61 Hortensia. . . 

62 Surprenaute 

^ Beauty of Flora . , . 

64 Belle Angostids .... 

65 — Armoioe 

66 

67 AntHnette .... 

68 Bichoune ... 

69 Bleu 

70 Brilliante • . . 

71 Camnie 

72 — Cal»Ue 


Fine light red. 

Changeable scarlet mottled. 
.Close light double blush. 

Bright crimson and light blush. 

. Fine bright rt^d. 

.Fine light crimson, late, clusters. 
. Large splendid rosy scarlet 
. Klegant flesh colour, 

, Ruby. 

.Beautiful large lilac. 

.Pretty blush. 

. Fine purple. 

. Light and dark purple. 

.Pale blush. 

.Fine dark purple. 

..Light blue purple. 

•Beautiful blttsfa> very double. 
..Deep piuk. 

•Large red* 


C 
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NAMES* 

73 iJelle couronne 

74 cramoise .... 

73 d’Auctroi 

76 — Dauphiiie ........ 

77 d’Antieut! .. ..... 

7B de Beauce 

79 

80 Beauvais •.««. 

81 Dieppe ....... 

8S1 Fautais.se , . . . . 

83 Hesse 

84 Keunedia , . . . , 

85 — la borde ....... 

86 Chiue 

87 d’Olymphe , . . 

88 de Passi 

89 Province .,,, 

90 Trian 

91 Trianon . . . 

92 .... — — Tunis 

03 -Tyre 

94 Elize 

95 — — Escarmoise 

96 et Bienfaite 

97 FiHe 

98 gracieuse «•••.. 

99 Helene 

100 Hermoine. • • • . , 

101 Leloise 

102 Liloise 

103 ^ — Nanette nouveau 

104 Negre 

105 noire, 

106 Porcie 

107 Bellerophun 

108 Belle Rosine 

109 rouge 

1 10 — sans flatterie... . . 

111 victoire 

1 12 Bicolor varie 

1 13 Bijou 

114 Bijoux des Amateurs 
11.5 Black Brunswick 

1 10 Damask 

117 Motticd ......... 

its Blancard 

1 19 Blanc changeable • • « . 

120 de Belgic 

121 Blandine 

122 Bias de SautiUaue . . 

123 Bleu atheral ........ 

124 Boila 

125 — de la Faye .... 

Boliua 


PEECBIPTION. 

.. . . . • ...Seiirii double purple. 

• .•••....Exquisitely fine bright crimson. 

• Semi-double blush, 

..Double crimson. 

. New, fine small light pink. 

...........Fine double. 

New, fine crimson. 

Cherry red, 

Beautiful blush. 

Fine deep pink. 

.....Deep blush. 

...Curly, fine red, 

...••.. Fine pink mottled white. 

. •••••..Fine pale red. 

Large double rose colour. 

...Fine double bright red. 

.Pale red. 

Semi-double deep scarlet 

• .....••Pretty small pink. 

Rich crimson. 

Pinkish crimson. 

...Fine double bright deep piuk.^ 

...Singular semi -double pink purple. 

..Fine large semi-double purple in clusters. 

Beautiful large blush. 

Light changeable purple. 

..... ...Cherry red. 

Large bright red and pink. 

..Very double red. 

Fine light blue. 

l.arge fine bright crimson, changing purple. 

Dark crimson, nearly block. 

. Nearly black. 

....... ...Purple. 

Purplish light crimson. 

,••••.. .Semi-double red. 

Bright scarlet. 

Variegated pale blush. 

..... ....Fine double purple. 

• Close scarlet and purple. 

. • Fine small red. 

Red. 

..... >• ••Nearly black. 

Very dark velvet 

.....Very fine. 

Fine deep red. 

Changeable white. 

.. . • • •...Good white in clusters. 

Fine large deep pink. 

• .Large rich velvetty crimson. 

Pretty curious blue. 

Light rosy purple. 

Gay scarlet globe. 

Fine large bright pink. 

(to im CONTINUED.) 
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PABT II. 

REVIEWS AND EXTRACTS, 

REVIEWS. 

A Treatise &n Die Artificial Growth of Cucumbers and^Melons, 
conjointly with that of Asparagus, J^fUshroonis, Rhubarb, ^c. 

Comprehending Observations on the Methods now in use for the Growth of 
CucumbcrS| with a full Explanation of an Improved Mode at Culture^ 
by which, with a much less quantity of the fermenting substance, and a 
tithe of t3ie care and attention which is generally bestowed upon them, 
not only is success rendered certain, even in the most adverse season, and 
Fruit of the finest appearance produced, but Asparagus, Mushrooms, 
Rhubarb, &c. are at the same time produced, of excellent quality, aud 
with the greatest possible celerity; to which are added, brief observatious 
on the Growth of Early Potatoes. With three plans of a Hot- bed. 

By Mr. John Smith, nearly 20 years Gardener to Dykes 
Alexander, Esq., Ipswich. — 12mo. pp. 58. Price 7s, 6d. bds. 

We noticed this publication, and made an extract from it, in our December 
Number of the Gardener’s ond Forester* s Record. Our opinion is, that on 
the subjects treated upon, the remarks and instructions are plain, sensible, 
and excellent If the directions be followed, there will be no disappointment 


The Irish Farmers and Gardeners Magazine, and Register of 
Rural Afidirs. Conducted by Martin Doyle, Author of 
Hints to small Fanners,” “ Practical Ganleiiing,” &c., and 
Edmund Murphy, late Acting Secretaiy to tlu* Horticultural 
and Arboricultural Societies for Ireland. No. 1., November, 
pp. 56. Price Is. (To be continued Monthly.) — Curry and 
Co., Dublin ; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

That Horticulture has not made greater progress in Ireland, is not for want 
of a suitable soil or climate, such advantages being ample for the successful 
operations ^of gardening in all its branches; yet under the most favourable 
circumstances, generally speaking, little has been attempted beyond the culti- 
vation of ordinary fruits and vegetables. We therefore hail with pleasure tlie 
appearance of this publication, and from its being under the managemcjit of 
^ach eminently practical individuals, the result of their efforts, wc are per- 
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will fttMy justify us in asserting tbat they will proire esBentiaUy usefhl, 
attdfire a rapki taste for Horticalture, Floricnlttire, ArboricnltttiW, &c. in 
tbe^ fiaoit refined operations in that country. What we know of Farming 
operations is from observation, consequently theoretical ; but in the Number 
before us there are some useful hints, and from being connected with Gar- 
dening in the Magazine, perhaps one may assist to make known more exten - 
sively the other, and be a greater advantage to Ireland than if published 
sepat^Iy. 

The contents consist of four papers on Horticulture, two on Arboriculture, 
four on Agriculture, with Miscellaneous Remarks, Accounts of Horticultural 
Society's Meetings, &c. &c. 


Hortus Wobumemis : A descriptive Catalogue of upwards of Six 
Thousand Species and Varieties of Ornamental Plants, culti^ 
vated at Woburn Abbey, With numerous illustrative Plans for 
the Erection of Forcing-Houses, Green-Houses, t(e,; and an 
Account of their Management throughout the Year, By James 
Forbes, A.L.S., C.M.H.S., &c.. Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, K.G. 8vo. pp. 440. 26 Lithographic 

Prints. London, 1833. Medium paper, 21s.; royal paper, 
with proof prints, £2 2s. ; royal paper, with proof prints, 
coloured, £2 12s. 6d. 

In looking through this publication we have been much plea'icd, and we 
think the object with which the Author sets out, as stated in the prefatoiy 
observations, is most fully and satisfactorily accomplished. Mr. Forbes says, 
The first part of the work contains a descriptive catalogue, in abbreviated 
terms, of generic and specific character of upwards of 6,000 plants, such 
as are best adapted for the green -house, plant stove, or decoration of the 
pleasure-ground, or such as appear the most interesting to the botanist and 
amateur in the British fiower garden the descriptions of which, although 
much compressed by being within a small compass, will render considerable 
Bfisistance in the identifying of the numerous genera and species. 7'bese dis- 
ringuishing peculiarities will, it is hoped, characterise the arrangement of the 
plants in this work, from those of any other catalogue. The accompanying 
Glossary (of terms used), will elucidate the various abbreviations in the cata- 
logue part of the Work. The Second part of the Work, comprises the Plans 
of the Parterres, Pleasure Grounds, Greenhouses, Plant Stove, Heatheiy, and 
other erections, with a description of tbe dHferent subjects enumerated $ the 
«oi% and tbe general management best adapted for the growth of the Cape^ 
Botany Bay, and other ewotic plants. The Third part is confined to tbe plans 
and details relative to tbe Kitchen Gardes department. With Hsis of the fruits 
cultivated; aud comprists numero<U 5 designs for tbe erection of Forcing Houses, 
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CuliDaiy Pitp, kfs, with an account qf the ma^erhl^ best adapted (df their 
erection, and mode of heating by hot water^ &c. ; and Ia$tJy, the general 
routiiie of culture pursued throughout the year, in the Forcing Department. 

The Title Page expresses that " the Catalogue contains the description of 
upwards of 6,000 ornamental plants, which are cultivated at Woburn Abbey.’* 
It is arranged according to the Linnsan system of clas^cation, and in the 
following manner: 

Systematic English Form of Colour of Month of Native Year of Soil and 
name. name. leaves. flower, flowering, country. Introd. 

Canka Indian Shot. Calyx of 3 leaves. Cor. of 6 petals. Style, club shimed. Stig. obtuse. 
Indico. Indian, acnm. nerv. Red. 1 — lx. W. Inds. IfidO. S P. Sandy loam, 
smooth. seedA cuttings. 

As a catalogue of the plants it contains, it is, as our readers will perceive, 
very clear, expressive, and well arranged. The species and varieties being 
alphabetically placed, makes the reference to individual species easy to be 
found. This attention is not paid in any other catalogue we have seen. We 
hesitate not in stating that it is every thing the author professes it to be. 

In the second part of the book are fifteen remarkably well-executed copper- 
plate and lithographic impressions. The subjects are — I. South-West View 
of Woburn Abbey ; this is placed as a very neat frontispiece.— 2. Entrance 
Gate, &.C. to the Park. — 3. A Plan of the Pleasure-Ground. Letter- press 
illustration^, descriptive of — A covered Walk 1342 feet long, open on one side, 
supported by pillars adorned with creepers; Sculpture Gallery, Greenhouse 
for Pelargoniums, Hiding House, Tennis Court, Stable Courts, ChineseDairy, 
Larders, Rock-work, Willow Garden, American Bank of an acre extent. 
Garden for Hardy Heaths, Cape Heaths when exposed, collection of Hollies^ 
Rosarium Seoticum, Grass Garden, Menagerie, Canary Room, The 

Duchess of Bedford’s Flower Garden, in front of the private apartments, and 
Parterres in front of the Libraries. The description consists in detailing the 
di.sposilion of plants, &,c. in the garden, — 5. Parterres in front of the Sculp- 
ture Gallery ; description Of plants disposed in the beds. — 6. Ground plan, 
front elevation, and section of the Greenhouse. Description of the construe, 
tion of the Greenhouse. Management of the Greenhouse and Conservatory. 
— 7. Ground plan of a Pinery', of two pits heated by one boiler; section and 
ground plan of the Plant-Stove, — Description. Construction of the Plant- 
Stove. Management of Hothouse Plants. — 8. Plan, elevation, and section 
of the Heath House, — Description. Management of the Heaths. Propaga. 
tion.— 9. Hardy Heath Garden ; List of Heaths, &C.--10. Menagerie, De- 
scription of.— 11. Outer and Inner Entrances to the Menagerie— 12. Gardens 
of the Duke’s Children when young, designed by Mr. Repton,— D escription 
of, -.-13, Drakeloc Pond, the Chinese Temple and Evergreens, Description of. 
Holly Hedge 500 yards long, &c.— 14. Henry the Seventh’s Cottage (Gothic), 
at the extremity of Apsley Wood, Description of.— 15. Labyrinths at Apsley 
Wood. 

The descriptive remarks following the plates are very interesting. The 
i^servations on the management of plants are judicious, concise, and useful. 
We subjoin an extract, on the propagation and culture of Heaths, that our 
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may Judge of the propriely of our remarks, the desmiptions of the 
plaot houses, mode of beatitig by hot water, are also practicaUy plaui, aud 
contain some valuable hiuts, and other particulars, which would be foohd of 
much utility to persons constructing bousea 

The third part of the work is Horticnlturc. (This we shall extract from 
and insert in our Record Magazine.) There are eleven plans of hot-houses, 
&C., with remarks on heating and otherwise constructing them. The letter > 
prese descriptions consist of details concerning the buildings, management of 
them, planting and pruning fruit trees, forcing the cherry, strawberry, &c. 

The instructions given relative to the culture of the fruits and vegetables 
included iu the third part of the work, are plain, sensible, practical remarks, 
and, as implied in its Title, they are doubtless the results of the practice of 
Mr. Foubes, and, we confidently add, of a Very clever gardener ; and we 
hesitate not to assert, that tliose who follow them will not be disappointed. 
We most cordially recommend the work, os being both interesting and osefuL 

« On the Propagation and Cultlre of Cape Heaths.— Cape Heaths 
being of much shorter duration than most other cape plants, it is necessaiy to 
have constant recourse to propagation, iu order to keep up the collection, 
which should be increased by cuttings, and seeds ; the latter forming the only 
means of procuring new varieties. They should be both introduced direct 
from the Cape, aud saved from those plants that perfect their seeds iu the 
heathery or greenhouse, in this country, collected as they ripen, and a general 
sowing made iu the ensuing February, or March. 1'he pots intended for the 
seeds should be filled about half full with tbc drainage, aud the remaining 
space with the soil, which should be intermixed, so as it may consist of half 
peat and half sand, finely sifted, for the depositing of tbc seeds, and rendered 
jierfectly level, when the seeds may be sown, but observing not to bury them 
too deep in the soil; a very slight covering will be quite sufficient. In short, 
if they are merely covered, it w ill be all that is necessary. After the seeds are 
committed to the soil, thty should have a gentle sprinkling of water, to settle 
the soil about them ; which must always be given to the seed-pot by a very 
fine rose on the w'ateriug pot. The seed-pots should then be placed in a cool 
frame, where they can be shaded from the mid-day sun, aud the soil in the 
pots kept iu a moist and vegetating state. As soon as any of the seeds begin 
to vegetate, and make their appearance through the soil, a little air ought to 
be given, which will prevent the young plants from being diawn up weakly, 
and damping off. When the seedling plants have attained the height of two 
or three inches, they should be put into small-sized pots, in the same soil as 
was mentioned for the sowing of the seeds iu. Five or six plants may be 
round the edges of each pot, which should be again replaced in the frame, and 
kept shaded, until they begin to strike root in the fresh soil, when they may 
be gradually exposed to the sun and air ; and after they appear to have got 
well rooted, and are growing freely, they should be put out singly into small- 
sized pots, with as much of the soil attached to the young fibres as possible. 
When the plants are young, they will require to be frequently shifted; but 
this operation must be performed according to their growth, aud as they fill 
their pots with young roots. 

But the most general method of Increasing the Heath hi this country, is 
by propagating from cuttings of the young shoots, which should be taken off 
when the wood becomes of a firm texture, when it will not be so liable to be 
inured by damp, as is frequently the case when put into the cutting pot in a 
state. Ine best season for {inttiiig in Heath cuttings, is from March to 
July ; but the operjator must be guided iu this by the state of the shoots which 
are intended fear this purpose. In fact, most of the species will strike root if 
put in at aity time of the year, provided the cuttings are taken olF when in a 
lit state. To procure shoots of the less free gtowing sorts, they may be as- 
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sisted by pldciag tli^ plants in a little artificial lu^t, at the early part of the 
season^ which will he the means Of furnishinggood eattiogs^ When should 
be cai^ully stripped of their leares to about half the length of the ^tting, 
with a sharp hnife or scissors, and the end cut clean across. They will then 
be ready for inserting into the cuttings pot, that should be previously pre- 
pared, and filled within a couple of inches to the rim with the drainage ; and 
then have a layer of the fibrous parts of the soil placed over the crac^ when 
the remaining space should be filled up with shaip pit sand, well washed, and 
cleared froni all earthy matter, &c. The sand should, lastly, be well waWred, 
and made perfectly firm and level, when it will be fit for the reception of the 
cuttings, which should not be inserted deeper in the sand than is necessary 
for the fixture of them, to avoid being displaced iu the watering, whidi Should 
be liberally supplied white they are striking root. 

Many of the sorts will have formed good rootsiu the course of eight or ten 
weeks, whilst others will require as many months. In autumn and spring the 
cuttings should be placed in a shaded part of the stove ; but in the summer 
season, they will succeed equally well iu a cold frame, shaded from the mid- 
day sun. Mr. Muirhead, a very successful propagator of the Ericese, for- 
merly plunged his pots in coal ashes, behind a north wall, in the summer 
season, where they were covered with hand-glasses, and removed in autnmn 
to the pine stove* The cuttings will, in general, strike root more readily by 
being covered with bell glasses, the si;:e of which should be regulated by the 
pots, and be occasionally wiped when there appears an accuraulatioa of 
moisture on their inner surface ; but these glasses may consist of those with 
holes in their tops, which will permit the moisture to evaporate, and prevent 
it, in a great measure, from injuring the cuttings. Mr. M’Nab, however, 
and the Messrs. Loddiges, both consider these glasses unnecessary, except for 
a few sorts. When the cuttings begin to grow freely, it is generally a sure 
sign of their having made roots; they should then be taken carefully out, and 
put into the smallest sized pots that are made, placing four or five round the 
sides of each, and then placed under a hand-glass, and shaded, until they be- 
gin to make young roots in the fresh soil, when they may be gradually exposed 
to the sun and air ; and when they appear to he of sufficient strength, and 
their roots well established in the soil, they should be planted singly into small 
pots, and afterwards treated in every respect the same as was mentioned for 
the seedlings. 

“ The culture of the Erice® is rendered more easy by their being seldom 
attacked with insects ; the green fly will occasionally infest some of the plants, 
but it is easily eradicated by fumigation, or by dipping the infested shoots 
into a decoction of tobacco* water. Some of the species are also subject to 
mildew ; but this is likewise readily subdued, by dusting a little sulphur over 
the affected parts; the most effectual preventative for the latter disease, how- 
ever, is a free circulation of air amongst the plants.” 

(to B£} CONCtUDEI) IN OVR NEXT.) 


EXTRACTS, 

Plants figured in tlie following Periodicals for December : — 

Curtiss Botanical Magazine. Edited by Dr. Hookek, Kings 
Professor of Botaaiy in the University of Glasgow. Price 
3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. 

I, Ei^niis tnetmus, Hoary Lupine. Class, Biadelphia; order, Decandna$ 
natural order, Leguminosae. The beautiful genus of Lupine, of which the 
greater number of species, hiUierto enumerated in our Universal Floras, are 
natives either of the South of Europe or of the Andes of Peru, has been 
greatly increased by the discoveries of Mr. Douglas on the north west coast 
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of Ameno^ where that indefatigable naturalist has deteoted no less than 17 
sjieeies in his first visit to the shores of the Columbia, and several have re. 
warded him on his second visit, as well as in California. 1*hus the genuamay 
he considered to have its maximum on the western side of the Cordillera of 
KoHh America. The present very handsome species is a nati«^ of South 
America, and was raised by Mr. JSeiix, from seed sent by Mr. Twauunis of 
Buenos Ayres, and flowered freely in the greenhouse at Canonmills, in Jape, 
1833. The plant is suflruticose, (somewhat woody,) erect, branched. leaves 
(about six inches across) digitate, leafets about nine, lineardanceolate, siUcy 
on both sides. Flowers: corolla, pale lilac; vexillum, orange, and slightly 
spotted in the middle ; keel, of a deep purple at its point Culture : hardy, 
growing In any good garden soil. Increased by seeas, or division of plant. 
Lttpinus from Lupus, a wolf ; supposed to destroy the fertility of the soil. 

2. Anthyllis Wehbiana^ Rose-coloured Kidney-Vetch, or Lady^s Finger. 
]>iadelphia, tlecandria. Leguminos®. Root, perennial. Stems, One or more 
irom the same root, erect, six to eight or ten inches high, branched. This 
species was communicated by Mr, Cameron in May last, from the Botanic 
Garden of Birmingham. It has been introduced from Teneriffe by Philip 
BARKH m Webb, £sq. It is indeed an extremely delicate and pretty plant. 
Flowers: terminal, in compound heads, rose coloured. It is hardy. Culture: 
increased by division. Soil : it should be cultivated on a dry soil. Anthyllis, 
from Anthos, a flower; and ioylos, a beard, or down, in consequence of the 
hairy or downy calyces. 1*he most popular of its English names has been 
given from a fancied resemblance in the bracteas to the fingers of the human 
hand j hence Lady’s Finger (not Ladies’ Finger, as commonly written), the 
fingers of our Lady, the Virgin Mary, to whose honour many plants were 
dedicated by our forefathers, 

8. Grevillea aren^ridf Sand Grevillea. Tetrandria, Monogjmia. Proteaceae. 
This plant is an old inhabitant of the English gardens, flowering freely in the 
spring months, only requiring the shelter of a well-lighted greenhousei It is 
found in the alluvial, sandy banks of the Hawksbury River, in the colony of 
Kew South Wales, where, however, it appears to have a limited range. — 
Flowers: bluish purple. Culture; increased by seeds or cuttings. Soil: 
loam and sandy peat. Grevillea, in compliment to C. F. Gbeville, a patron 
of natural science. 

4. Andromeda saliclfolia. Willow- leaved. Decandria, Monogynia. Encem. 
This plant is an inhabitant of the tropics, and not in elevated situations. It 
was first discovered in the Mauritius by Commerson, and we are informed 
by Mr, Telfair that it is plentiful in the woods of BelomPre. Messrs. Hbl- 
siBgboBg and Bojer gathered it in hilly places on the banks of rivers in the 
province of Emirena, Madagascar. It was introduced to the garden of the 
late Robert Barclay, Esq. by the late Mr. Telfair. (The latter gentleman 
died, after an illness of five days, on the 14th of July.) The plant is of a low 
shrubby growth, glabrous throughout The colour of the flowers is of a 
greenish hue, partaking little of the fine purple so remarkable in drawings 
from living native specimens. Culture: it requires the protection of a warm 
greenhouse, and should be cultivated in soil containing a considerable propor- 
tion of peat Increased by layers. Andromeda, from the Virgin Andromeda. 

5. NuUallia Papav^, Papaver (Poppy) like NuUallia. Monadelphia, Po- 
lyandria. Maivace®. This plant, it appears, has been sent from the Southern 
States of North America. There are three species now introduced into this 
country, (see page .125, Vol. 1.) The species hardy, ornamental, and pe- 
rennial, ** appearing to aflbrd an additional link of connection between the 
Genera Sida and Malva;” for whilst the present species has all the habit of 
the other Nuttallias, there is the involucre of a Malva. The plant has u\i- 
merous stems arising from the crown of the root, ascending, slightly hairy. 
Flowers: corolla of five petals, campanulate, large, red purple, ^e towards 

centre of the flower. Nuttallia, in honour of Mr* Thomas Nvttall, 
Professor of Mineralogy, Cambridge. 

6. slender dowered. I>ecandria,MonOgyiiia. Thymeleas. 
Of thi^ genus the species are very difficult to be distingotahed, and at first sight, 

* i the easily taken for the P. sylvestris, (see Vol* I,) 
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p. 23ly) it Hie eeme wm>n $ Imt the leftfen of the preMst epeefee 

ere Mirmwee, eee tterked witli ioopretsed dots on the upper mrfeoe, aad tl^ 
hoerere ere pern #hite> with a mo^ slenderer and more BUfona tube, it ie 
extremely ptwtty) flowering freely in the greenhonfe in coiamon pent soil^ ami 
retaining ite stiowy blossomi for a cousiderahle length of time. It was nused 
from se^B sent by Mr. Baxtbr, from King Oeorge^B Sound* J^nnelea, front 
Pitteie, fat. 

7. Murtdemafltiweioemj yellowhdi flowered. Pentandria, Digynia. Ascie* 
pidesB. This species was fotind by Mr. Allan Cunninoham, who disooeered 
it ttt Kew Holland, on the sea shore, at the Illawana district, in 
whence living plants were imported to his Majesty’s gardens at Kew, wliera 
they flower throughout the summer months. It is a climbing plant, with 
yellowish green flowers, of little merit, Marsdenia, so named by Mr. Bitoin), 
in compliment to William Mailsden, £si^., an enoouragerof botauy^and tha 
able author of a History of Sumatra. 


Edwards's Botanical Register. Edited by Dr. Likdlbt, Pro- 
fessor of Botaay, in the University of Loudon* 4$. coloured,, 
ds. plain. 

l»LibSrHaform6sajha.ndsome Libertia. Monadelphia,Triandria,Irideae. This 
plant was fovind by Mr. James Anderson, in the Island of Chiloe, growing 
on the sea shore, within reach of the waves. It is a half hardy herbaceous 
plant, flowering in May ; stem, rises about ouc foot four inches high, with 
about three stem leaves ; root leaves from half to one foot long, sword shaped. 
Flowers capitate, from eight to ten in each head, white. The plant is in- 
creased by dividing the root stock. Libertia, so called in compliment to 
Mademoiselle M. A. Libert, a learned Belgian botanist. 

2. ComArefttwi yrtwirf//?orMm, large flowered. Deoandria, Monognia. Com- 
bretaceae. This is one of the many noble plants in which the colony of Sierra 
Leone abounds It is not a climber, as it is sometimes called, but rather a 
scrambling plant, raising itself upon other plants by means of a very curioue 
kind of book with which it is supplied. At first sight one would wonder what 
this hook can be ; for nothing like spine or prickle, or tendril, can be dis- 
covered upon the branches ; for want of these, it is necessary that their place 
should be supplied by some special provision, which is of the following kind. 
When the leaves are first fully formed they are seated upon a footstalk of a 
very common appearance; but after a time they fall away, Itaving the leaf- 
stalk behind; the latter does not wither up, but gradually lengthens, hardens, 
sharpens, and curves, till at last it becomes a powerful hook, admirably adapted 
for catching hold of the branches of any tree that it may be near, and thus 
elevating the plant from the earth. — In this country it can only be cultivated 
in the stove, where it forms a bush of a few feet in height ; and where its 
hooks are not produced — they appear only in its native woods, where it is more 
vigorous, and where alone it has occasion for them. — It flowered at the Duke 
ofBuceleugh’s, in 1832, for six weeks at least, producing at least one hundred 
clusters of its «plendid red flowers. It is a most desirable plant, and ought to 
he in eveiy collection of stove plants. Culture, increased veiy readily by 
cuttings. Soil: a rich mould. Combretum, a name applied by Pliny, to a 
climbing plant. 

3. PuUenwa stdttmMlaia, Subumbellate Pultenma. Decandria, Mono- 
gynea. Leguminosae. It is a hardy greenhouse plant, a narive of Van Die- 
man’s land. It is cultivated in Mr. Lowe’s nursery, at Clapton. A pretty 
small narrow-leaved plant, producing its yellow flowers in terminal heads of 
numerous blossoma Culture increased by cuttings* Soil : sandy loam and 
peat. PuUeusea, in compliment to Dr. Williah Pvltensit, a botanical 
autlwr. 

D 





4* Passifiora hmesirut, orimscm Pas!don ftoirer. &Io&<}delphia, Pentandria. 
Pa^^loreee. This species was liroaght to the Lotidon Hortfotititml Boeiety’s 
Oardeti^ hy Id'r. Bicntham, iji 1831, from Beriin Carden. It has heed almost 
id 6nwer. It k b^ond all ^omparisod the most heoutiful ^i^ies 
in od^ationi, except P. raeemosa. Ite flowers ha^ a purple ibrimson ri^dess 
ofdoionr which art cannot imitate; they are produced in great abnodanoe at 
alidost all seasons. Unfortunately it is propagated with ooosiderahle difficulty, 
sd^part of the stem striking fl'om cnttiDgs except what is very woody and com- 
pletely formed ; and this, which is always at the bottom of the stem, can 
bcardely be procured without cutting down the whole plant. The plant requires 
a h0t and damp stove. Passiflora, from Flos, flower, and passio, passion ; 
Ibirer appendages. 

fl. Passiflora gossypiifoUa^ cotton leaved Passion flower. Monodelphia, 
Pentandria. Pasaiflorese. A native of several of the tropical parts of America, 
rt has been found by Dr. Hamilton in the West Indies, and by Messrs. 
Dsppb and Schiede, in Mexico. About Lima, in Peru, it seems to be com- 
ihon. It is grown in the Horticultural Society's Garden, where it flowered in 
1832. It is not a plant of much interest, unless minutely examined. Floners : 
white, email. A perennial stove plant, increased by cuttings. Passiflora, see 
No. 4 above. 

6. Anthurium. gracile^ slender. Pentandria, Monogynia. Aroideae. Syno- 
nyms, Pathos, gracilis. This species is a native of the tropical parts of 
America. It has been sent from Demerara to Mr. Rxcharb Haeeison, through 
the assistance of Thomas Moss, Esq. of Liverpool. It has little beauty when 
in flower, but its spikes of crimson berries give it rather a pretty appearance 
when in flniit. It requires a, stove heat, and a treatment similar to that of 
epiphytal orchfdeous plants. Anthurium, from anthos, a flower, and rium, a 
tail; in allusion to the form of the spadix. 

7. Gesneria Suttoni, Captain Sdtton^s Gesneria. Didynamia, Angiosper- 
mia. Gesneress, For the communication of the drawing and following ac- 
count of this new plant, we are obliged to Mr. W, B. Booth, Gardener to Sir 
Charles Lemon, of Carclew. We owe the introduction of this fine plant to 
Captain Sotton, ofhis Majesty^s Packet Establishment, at Falmouth, who in- 
forms us that he found it growing in a wood, on a sloping bill, near the Bay of 
Bomviago, Rio de Janeiro, at an elevation of between 30 and 40 feet above the 
level of the sea, and not exceeding 40 yards from the water. Its beautiful 
flowers attracted his attention, and induced him to dig up the plant and bring 
it home. On his arrival in England, in March, 1833, he presented the choice 
collection of Orchideous, and other interesting plants he had found, to Sir 
Charles Lemon, Bart M.P., and George Croker Fox, Esq. Grove Hill, 
Falmouth, in whose garden the presei^ plant flowered under the judicious 
mauagement of Mr. Friend. It has some resemblance to Gesnereac bulbosa, 
but diflers from it in foliage, as well as in the flowers, which are larger, and 
have a broader outstretched upper lip. Flowers : of a line scarlet outside, in* 
Side of a yellowish red. It is named iu compliment to Captain Sutton. 
Culture: it requires the constant beat of the stove, and a strong rich soil. In- 
creases by cuttings, 

8. CyrtochUim flavescem^ straw coloured. Gynandria, Monandria. Or- 
chidece. A native of Mexico, whence it was imported by Mr* Tate, about 
fliree years ago. It flowered for the first time iu the collection of Richard 
Harrison, Esq. of Aighburgh, to whom we are indebted for a specimen, along 
with a sketch from^Mrs. Arnold Harrison. Flowers: sepals, yellow ; label- 
lum, yellow, with blood-coloured spots. Cyrtochilum, from Rortos, convex, 
and cheilon, a lip; in allusion to the form of the labsUum. ^ 


Sweefs British Fhmr Garden. Edited by David Don, E»q., 
librarian to tbe Littnsean Society. Coloured, 3s. ; plain, 
Ss. 3d. 

1. Ckm&Hs cm/pan^oru, Bdl*‘flowered Tlrgra^s Bower. Polyandria, Poly- 
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gynia. BaatitieulAoe®. Tfals vary distinet «p0etes was diseovered by the late 
Professor BaoxsaA ia hedges on the road leading from Coimbra to Oporto, 
Bowering in dime and July, and Sarst recorded by him. Its habit is entiiely 
that of €« yitteelia, to nrbich it alsooomes nearest in affinity, but the much 
sihaller flowers, and pointed sepals, connivent below, will readily distinguish it; 
The plant appears to be perfectly hardy. Flowers: fragrant; white, with a 
slight shade of purple. Increased by layers or seeda Clematis, from Klema, 
a vine braneh, in allnskm to the climbing habit of most of the species of 
genus. 

2. Gilio 0 ^§r€ 0 ataf Tufted flowered. Peutandria, Monogyuia. Polemoni- 
aoem. A native of the north-west coast of America, whence it was introduced 
to the Garden of the London Horticultural Society by Mr. Douglas, in 1^7. 
When in blossom, few plants of this family surpass it in beauty. Leaves, 
deeply pinnatifl^d. Flowers : copious, fasciculate, often disposed in a diffissa 
panicle ; of a scarlet colour, with the mouth of the tube marked with nume^ 
fous white spots. It is a very desirable plant for the flower-garden. The 
drawing was taken from Mr. Knight’s collection at Chelsea, in July last* 
The plant is biennial, but will bloom the first year, as well as the second. 
Gilia, so named after Signor Gil, a Spanish botanist. 

3. Salvia angustifolia, Narrow leaved. Diandria, Monogynia. Labiat®. 
Synonyms, S. virgata, S. virgalL A native of dry mountainous places in the 
temperate parts of Mexico, whence it was introduced into the Royal Gardens 
at Madrid in 1795. Flowers : of a deep azure blue. It grows well in any 
light soil, and is readily increased either by seeds or cuttings. It will flourish 
in the open ground in summer, but requires protection in winter. If not 
taken up, it perishes. Salvia, from salvas, safe, medicinal qualities. 

4. Calceolaria sesi>ilisy Fragrant Slipperwort. Diandria, Monogyuia. Scro- 
phularinae. Synonyms, C, scssilis sufllruticosa. We are indebted to Mr. 
Knight, of the Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, for the fine specimen 
from whence the drawing was taken. It had been raised from seeds collected 
in Chile by Mr. Cum ing. It requires a light sandy soil, and is easily increased 
by seeds and cuttings. This species is nearly related to C. integri folia. The 
flowers are yellow, crowded into a thyrsiform panicle ; they are also fragrant, 
with a faint resemblance to that of the Garden Hyacinth. Calceolaria, from 
calceolus, a slipper, referring to the form of the corolla. 


The Botanical Cabinet Edited by Messi*s. Loddigeb's. Coloured, 
5s. ; partly coloured, 2s. 6d. 

1. Aconitum Stoerckianunif Stoerck’s Aconitum. Polyandria, Trigynia. 
Rananculace®. A native of Austria; hardy perennial ; and a veiy showy 
plant, flowering in August In a pot it grows a foot and a half in height, 
but planted out in the open border, will attain to twice or thrice that size. 
The flowers are of a blue purple colour. It may be increased by separating 
the roots, which are knobby, and will grow in any good^arden soil. Aconi- 
tum, from Acona, several varieties being plentiful about Acona in Bithynia. 
Stoerckianum, from Baron Von Stoebck, a celebrated physician. 

2. Erica Ewerana pilosa, Ewer’s pilose-leaved. Octandria, Monogyuia. 
Erice®. A native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduped in 1800. The 
flowers are a beautiful pink, with green ends; they come out in July and 
August, and last a considerable time; in a pot it will attain the height of two 
or three feet. It requires the usual airy greenhouse protection, will increase 
by cuttings, and should be potted in saudy peat earth. Erica, from Ereicks, 
to break ; fragality of the branches. 

3. Erica procumbenSf Procumbent Heath. Octandria, Monogyuia. Erice®. 
A native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced a few years since; it pro- 
duces its pleasiug pink flowers during the summer months. It requires the 
same treatment as the above variety. 

4. VUhrm Chilenm, Chili Viliarsia. Pentandria, Monogynia. Gentiane®. 
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This plant is a natiive of Chili, and has be«n lately iutrodnood. It 
ftoweni in June,, with astern about a foot in height; the flowers ore very 
pretty, of a sulphur colour, and open a few at a time in succession, each lasting 
hut a short while. It will increase by separating the root, and should he potted 
in Hch loam, with a pretty huge allowance of wat<n*. VUlarsia, from Vuxabs, 
a distinguished French botanist. 

<5. HUiscus Liliiflorus, Lily-flowered Hibiscus. Monadelphia^ Polyandria. 
lyalvacese. Fhis elegant plant, of which there axe many Tarieties, was intro> 
duced a few years since by Mr. Barclay. It is necessary to preserve it in the 
stove; it grows freely, and flowers during the summer. The flowers are of a 
bright rosy lilac ; it is necessary to preserve it in the stove, as it is a native of 
the Mauritius. It will increase readily by cuttings, and should be potted in 
loam and peat soil. Hibiscus, from Ibis, a stork; said to chew and inject as 
a clyster. 

fl. Linum Cumingiif Cuming’s Flax. Pentandria, Monogyiiia. Caryophyllem. 
This pretty little plant is a native of Chili ; it was introduced in 18^, by 
Hr. Cuming. It is very dwarf in its growth, not much exceeding six inches 
from the ground; and its brilliant yellow flowers are produced during nearly 
the whole of the summer. It requires the greenhouse, may be propagated by 
cuttings or seed.s, and should be potted in light loam. Linum, from Llin, a 
thread. 

7. Laniana involucrata, I nvolucrate Lantana. Didynamia, Angiosperxnia. 
Verbenacem A native of the West Indies. It has been long knows and 
cultivated, but has never become very common. It requires the stove, and 
bears its pretty flowers throughout the spring and summer ; llie colour of 
the fkiwers is lilac, with a yellow eje. There is no difficulty iu iuemasing 
it from cuttings; the soil should be rich loam. 

8. Leptospermum ambiguim, Aiiihiguous Leptospermum. Icosandria, Mo- 
nogynia. Myrtacem. A native of New South Wales, and was among the early 
introductions from that productive couutiy; it grows to the height of four or 
five feet, and is well furnished with pendulous branches, which, loaded with 
its pale yellow flowers, are very ornamental; the season of flowering is June 
and July. It requires the greenhouse protection, aud is increased with facility 
by cuttings; the soil should be loam aud peat. Leptospermum, from Leptos, 
slender; and sperma, a seed. 

9. Cirr /ksa Warrecwia, Warre’s Cirrhoea. Gynandria, Monandria. Orchi*. 
dem. This is a native of Brazil; it was discovered by Mr. Warrb, who 
kindly communicated it to Messrs. Loddigeb’s. It bears a strong resemblance 
to the other species; they are all highly interesting and curious plauts, well 
deserving every care and attention. Flowers : yellow, red, and dark purple. 
The plaut succeeds well in the stove, planted in moss, with potsherds, and a 
little sandy peat soil. Like the uther-s, it will admit of occasional increase by 
dividing the bulbs, Cirrhooa, from Kirrhos, )ellow, flowers. 

10. Cynoches Loddigesii, Loddiges’s Cynoebes. Gynandria, Monandria. 
Orchideae. This extraordinary plant is a native of Surinam. It was sent to 
Messrs. Loddigbs’B in 1830, by Mr. Lance ; and it flowered in May, and again 
in the whiter of lBd2. Flowers are green, whitish, with chocolate spots, very 
singular in Hs appearance, aud very handsome. It is cultivated in the stove, 
suspended from a rafter, aud planted in moss and broken bits of pot. It has 
not yet increased. 


The Botanic Carden- Edited by Mr, B. Mauto, F. L. S. 

Coloured : Is. 6d. laii^e ; la. small. 

1. Afodin elegant Madia. Syngenesia, Superflua, Compositae. This 

newly introduced aimnal is a native of America; and though not of an exceed- 
ingly splendid character, attracted considerable attention during the last 
summer. It was introduced in 1831. Its flowers are really pleasing; of a 
yellow colour, with a circle of red towards the centre ; its petals, when fully 
exposiid to the sun, curl and twist, exhibiting a curious though half withered 
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appearaneft*; it usually grows to the height of two feet •, and Bowers from July 
to September, It requires ouly the usual treatment of auuuals, giving it a 
shady situatioi:i, that its^ Bowers may the more regularly continue expanded. 
The generic name, Madk^ is from the word Madi ; a term employed by the 
Chilians, to distinguish one of the species of this genua 

2. Pentstemon Rickardsonii, Richardson’s Pentstemon. Didynamia, An- 
giospermia, Scrophulariuse. A native of Colombia, introduced in 1825; pe- 
rennial ; grows to the height of eighteen inches ; flowers from July to August, 
of a pinkish purple colour. It does not admit of division at the root, and 
should be increased by cuttings, about Alidsnmmer, which readily strike root. 
Penstcmon, from Peute, five ; and stemou, stamen. Richardsonii, from the 
name of an English botanist. 

3. Centaurea Crocodyliumy blush Centaury. Syngenesia, Frustranea. Com- 
poKitae. A native of Levant; introduced in 1777; grows to the height of 
eighteen inches ; flowers, July to August. Fhis plant, as an annual, affords a 
pleasing variety in the borders, continues long to produce its delicate pink 
flowers, and does not become straggling and obtrusive. It requires only usual 
treatment. Centaurea, from the Greek Kentanros, signifying a centaur. 
Crocodylium, is said to have been applied to this plant from some fancied re- 
semblance of the spines of its calyx to the claws of a crocodile. 

4. Delphinium Consohdi, branching Larkspur. Polyandria, Trigynia, Ra- 
nunculacese. A native of England, gi'ows in com fields; rare; annual, grows 
two feet high; flowers, from June to August Delphinium, from the Greek, 
Delphin, dolphin ; supposed resemblance of the nectary. Consolida, from the 
Latin cousolidare, soldering, or closing up a wound. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

I am afraid you will think me troubling you too much, concerning the cul- 
tivation of plants; but your Magazine is so entertaining, and has created such 
a zeal for flowers in me, that 1 Cannot resist requiring it Would some of 
your correspondents favour me with the best manner of cultivating that beau- 
tiful class of flowers, the Bignonias, and Stapbelias. 1 should feel much gra- 
tified also, with the proper quantity of water, on an average, Greenhouse 
plants ought to have in winter, and the best temperature of the house during 
that season. X. Y. Z. 

I shall feel greatly obliged to any of your readers who will infiirm me, 
through the medium of your Magazine, the manner of propagating the Big- 
nonia, as I have tried several ways without success. £. J. B« 

Limekottsef Nov. l5fA, 1833. 

Will any of your readers be kind enough to inform me what culture Myr- 
tles require, so as to make them produce their fragrant blossoms t 

Ocf.22nd, 1833. T. G. S. 

I frequently see, in the Floricultural CaUnet and other works, mention made 
of 48’s and 60’s sized pots. It would be very satisfactory to myself, and 
perhaps to many others, if thyself or some correspondent of the Cabinet 
would inform us the size in inches of 32^s, 48*s, 60*s, &c. &c* Skc. 

Truro, 11/A Mo. 7, 1833, A Subscribsb. 

I should feel obliged if you or any of your readers would describe the best 
way to cultivate that uoble dower the Dahlia from seed<~>I mean the most 
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approved method to obtaio fine double fiowers — whether cross jlertilization 
s^uld be resorted to ; if so, what kind of blossoms should be made choice of, 
and how the pollen is to be applied, and whether any dependence can be 
placed on the progeny partaking of the properties of its parent Being fond 
of a garden, but not having much skill in the science, 1 am anxious to acquire 
a little knowledge therein. A Learnsik. 

Avffustdth , 1833. 

I shall be obliged if the Conductor of the Cabinelf or any of its readers, 
would give a few instructions on the culture of the Double Anemone. 

Norwich, Nov. 2Sth, 1833. B. C. L. 


ANSWERS. 

In your last Number of the Floriculfural Cabinet, 1 see a Query signed 
Amicus, in answer to which 1 beg to call his attention to a very pretty yellow, 
dwarf, free blooming flower, the Linum arboreum. It would look well in a 
bed, and would form a very pretty variety with the Verbena Mdiudris, and the 
Lobelia Gmcilis. Van Thol. 

In reply to the inquiry of Amicus, in your Number for November, allow 
me to say, that I visited the nursery grounds of Messrs. Miller and Co. at 
Clifton, and found one portion of their garden was laid out in small compart* 
men ts, each allotted to a particular plant; such as the Anagallis monelli, 
Verbena melindres, See. See. Amongst the rest, the Thunbergia alata, attracted 
my attention, as I had only seen this plant previously trained as a climber, but 
there it covered the whole bed, and flowered profusely. — If the delicate yellow 
of this beautiful plant, would afford the contrast your correspondent desires, I 
should recommend the plan, of having slight willow rods bent across the bed, 
at a few inches above the surface, and training the plants along them ; this 
would prevent their flowers being so much dashed by the soil in wet weather. 
— I feel greatly interested iu the success of your useful little Cabinet, with 
which I am much pleased. 

Nov. 5, 1833. Meta. 

Reply on Gravelly Soil. — I beg to inform Mr. Stephen Cannon, that 
the cheapest and best way of rendering the »oil he mentions productive, is to 
cover it over a foot thick with mud and marl ; about three parts of the first, 
and one of the latter, w ith a good coat of rotten dung, and aflerwiirds to spade 
it over three or four times before planting it. 7’his will last but a certain 
number of years, unless fresh soil be added with every coat of dung. When 
brisk earth and rotten horse litter iu equal parts, aud well mixed, are the best 
that cau be used. 

Dec. 9, 1833. Innovator. 


REMARKS. 

New and Superb Dahlias. — We have made applications to the most 
renowned Dahlia cultivators, for information as to which ore the most perfect 
and splendid kinds that will be oflered for sale the coming season. For this 
Num^r of our Magazine we insert a list of sorts which are in the possession 
of Mr. WiDNALL, Grantchester, Cambridge. Mr. Widnall informs us that 
he has proved all the kinds, and that the descriptions as to height and colour 
are correct, and that the kinds enumerated possess a superiority of properties. 
From a knowledge of Mr. Widnall’s judgment of a Dahlia flower, we can 
most confidently recommend the kinds in the annexed list to our readers. 

Names* DesCiiption. Height in ft. 

Alba fimbriata Delicate white, with fringed petals* 3 to 4 

purpurea • • . .WVite and purple «... 3 

Belladonna Ruby, purple aud white 3 

Felgatis’s Negro Very dark ..... 3 to 4 

Foyer’s Erecta Crimson, with black stripe 3 

Negress .Fine dark. 3 

Grand Duke of Tuscany. .The finest black ever seen 3 to 4 
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N«^e. ^ Description. HcigM in ft, 

Jeanne Insurmountable * .Fine yellow 4 to 6 

King of the Yellows ••••Frimrose yellow 4 

Lady 0rey ••»•.••••«• • Striped shaded rose and white 3 

Lord Liverpool Fine dark peuce *,« 3 

Marchioness of Abercorn..'White and purple, mottled 3 

Metropolitan Fine rose... 2 to 3 

Neptune Superb large lilac (best known) • . 3 to 4 

New Scarlet Turban «• ..Fine deep scarlet.. • 4 

Pencilled White Beautiful cupped petals • . 3 to 4 

Pothecary^s Queen of ShebaFine violet * 3 

Picta formosissima ...... Bright pale orange, with bright scarlet stripe 4 to 5 

Queen of Dahlias ..... .Pure white, with beautiful rosy lilac edge— 

a very superior kind • 3 

Shannon Dark crimson 4 

Sir Robert Peel Fine buff 4 to 5 

Springfield Rival Darkrosy crimson, beautiful globular shaped 4 to 5 

Widnall’s Black Prince . .Rich crimson, with black stripes 3 to 4 

Carna.. Large beautiful purple. 4 to 5 

> Cleopatra ... .Beautiful French lilac 3 to 4 

Comus .... . .Fine primrose yellow 3 

Diana Fine rose, with beautiful cupped petals .. 3 to 4 

Duchess of Bedford, Fine vivid scarlet..... 3 to 4 

Enchanter .. , .Shaded buff and lilac 3 to 4 

Golconda .. , .Beautiful mottled white and purple 3 

Granta Dark claret, extra fine shaped, with beauti* 

fill cupped petals 4 

Iris Purple, shaded or stnped with red ......... 4 to 5 

Jason .Bright golden yellow 6 

— — Othello Superb dark peucc, very fine 4 

Perfection .... Superb bright rosy crimson 3 

Remus Fine light scarlet 3 to 4 

Rising Sun. , . .Large dark scarlet, extra fine 4 to 5 


On Corn us capitata, or Benthamia fragifera. — I send you a few 
seeds of the Cornus capitata of Dr. Wallich, or the Benthamia fragifera of 
Dr. Lindjley. This very valuable addition to our collection of hardy shrubs 
was raised in the garden of J, H. Tremayne, Esq. at Heligan, Cornwall, by 
Mr. Roberts, the gardener, from seed sent from Nepal, by Sir A. Rui.leb. 
It is a most beautiful evergreen shrub. I'he largest plant of it in Europe is 
now at Heligan, growing most profusely in the shrubbery at that place. It 
is seventeen feet high. It has flowered for several seasons, but was more mag- 
nificently in bloom this summer than I ever saw it before. In autumn the 
shrub has a most splendid appearance, by being loaded with large, globular 
shaped, reddish fruit. The shrub is readily propagated by seeds, cuttings, or 
layers, put in under a hand glass, having a light loamy soil. The berries 
ripened, for the first time, at Heligan, last autumn, and Mr. Roberts has 
some young plants raised from the seeds, 1 should feel pleasure in seeing a 
coloured figure of the plant iu the Cabinet. 

St, Ausile, Sept, ^rd, 1833. Richabdus. 

[Note. — We have the figure in the course of preparation. — ‘Conductor.] 

On the Properties of the Hyacinth. — 1. The stem should be strong, 
tall, and erect, supporting numerous large bells, each suspended a short and 
strong peduncle or foot stalk, in a horizontal position. 

2. The whole should have a compact pyramidal form, with the crown or 
uppermost bell perfectly erect. 

3. The bells should be large, and perfectly double, well filled with broad 
bold petals, appearing to the eye ralier convex, than flat or hollow; they 
should occupy about one half the length of the stem. 

4. The colours should be clear and bright, whether plain, white, red, or blue, 
or variously intermixed or diversified in the eye; the latter gives additional 
Instre and elegance to this beautiful flower. 
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REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Levick’s Beauty op Sheffield. — This very handsome and most profuse 
bloomlitg^&ahlia was raised from seed in 1832, by that most successful culti- 
vate* and raiser of this King of flowers, Mr. LsviCK, of Slieffield. We saw 
a number of the plants beautifully in blossom last August. It grows from 
two to three feet high. 

MONTHLY FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

Dahlias. — When it is desired to propagate extensively any particular sort 
of Dahlia, the root should be excited by being placed in a hot- bed frame or 
a hot-house, by the middle of the month, or even earlier where practicable. 
Dahlia seeds may also be sown by the end of the month ; the best method to 
adopt, is to sow the seeds in pots, place them in moist heat till the plants are 
up, and then gradually inure them to the greenhouse temperature. 

Dibections foe the Plant Stove. — I'his department very often contains 
plants of a large size, handsome flowering, &c. As the houses are constructed 
on a variety of principles, the inmates of course require different modes of 
treatment. Some cultivators grow the plants plunged in tan, others on stages 
or shelves. Some houses are heated by means of fire flues, others by steam 
or hot water. In all cases, however, the temperature should be kept from 60 
to 65 degrees by night, and from 70 to 75 by day, during this month. Tbe 
surface of the pots should frequently be disturbed by means of a flat peg. 
All filth that may accumulate or gangrene on tlie top of the pots must be 
cleaned off as soon as perceived, and some fresh soil be given if required. 
Upon attention to these particulars in a great measure depends the healthi- 
ness of exotic plants. Watering should be carefully and duly attended to, 
never suffering the plants to droop for want of it If the plants are plunged 
in tan, they will require less water than when placed on a stage, for if too 
much be given the plants will rot. Care must taken not to water the tan 
in the least degree, or it will be an encouragement for worms, and these gain- 
ing admiteion into the pots, are very injurious to the plants. If any plants 
be infested with the mealy bug, white or brown scale, let them be washed with 
a weak infusion of sulphur and tobacco, and after applying it, be instantly 
removed, and he well syringed with clear water of the same temperature as 
the house. When air has been given during the day, let the house be closed 
early in the afternoon, whilst a portion of the warm air remains. 

Directions for the Green-house. — Very variously constructed are the 
buildings in this department, but the best mode of heating them is by means 
of fire flues, as the least damp is very hurtful to the plants. The tempera- 
ture should be regulated by the outward atmosphere, air being given at all 
times when mild, in order to keep the plants from being drawn ; even in severe 
weather, admit a little air in the middle of the day, particularly after the 
bouse has been heated daring the night. At night the front sashes should be 
covered with mats to exclude the cold air, and when frosty, or very foggy and 
damp, fire heat must be applied, keeping the heat from 43 to 48 degrees. 
Watering during the month must be veiy carefully performed, none being 
watered but wbat necessarily require it. taking core, however, not to allow any 
to droop. The eame attention to cleanliness must be given as directed for 
the stove plants. 

Plants in Frames. — These require air at all times in dry weather, unless 
in intense frost, when the lights mu^ be covered with mats and long litter ; 
hut if the ni|^ts he mild, the li^ts alone will be sufficient protection. W ater 
must he giv^ very sparingly. All appearance of mould or rottenness must 
he instantly removed. Bhlhs that have been put in pots, may this month be 
removed to the stove, he regularly watered, and tied to suitable sticks as the 
-stems push forth. 

Flower garden requires little or no attention this month, excepting that 
Trqil Pmouies and other gross plants should be protected from frost by means 
of F. F. Ashford. 


RIDGE, PRINTER, SHSFITIELD. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

FEBRUARY l8T, 1834. 

PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE l.—On ihe Cultme of the Auricula, By 

Innovator. 

In forwarding you for insertion in your Magazine my method 
of treating the Auricula, I mnst confess I do it with reluctance ; 
but as none of your other correspondents have treated on it, and 
requests are made for a mode of culture, I send it, hoping it may 
prove serviceable. My reluctance arises from the ill success that 
attended the first seven or eight years of my growing ; this I 
attribute to the excessive richness, of the compost I then used, 
being composed principally of old night-soil, sugar-bakers’ scum, 
blood, and old cow and goose dung, with a small proportion of 
loam and sand. I had generally to buy in a fresh stock every 
year ; some few lived to flower two years, but they generally died 
off in the autumn, after they had been repotted. They certainly 
flowered supenor to any I have since had, but they sure to 
die. This loss, added to the advice of a Lancashire grower, 
induced me to alter my compost, and render it more simple ; and 
I believe mine are now as healthy as any grower’s in England. 
The situation where I keep them is an airy part of the garden^ 
where I have built a wall six feet high, and eight yards Ipng; this 
1 have ornamented at the top, which is a great improvement. Th» 
wall runs from south-east to north-west. At 18 inches fron^ the 
ground are built in five cross pieces of three-inch defd, Tifeet 
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long, 80 that they project 3 ft. 3 in. on each side ; the ends of 
these are morticed into ten upright posts ft. long ; these stand 
a foot above the cross pieces, and are connected together at their 
tops by a long rail ; this serves for tlie lower edge of the lights to 
rest upon. At lour feet from the ground are built in a sufficient 
number of wood bricks, in each of which is an iron hook ; to these 
are hung glazed lights 4 ft. by 3 ft. Across the pieces that project 
on each side the wall arc nailed six splines, 3 in. broad and li 
thick ; these should be of sufficient length to reach from one end 
to the other, as they will bear the weight ol the pots better. The 
space that remains open belorv^^ the lights may be closed by shutters, 
or a piece of thick canvass, in case of severe frost or wind. I 
hope I have made this intelligible, as it is by far the most conve- 
nient of any repository I have ever seen, for it serves both as a 
summer and winter situation ; besides, the south-west side serves 
to flower many ])knts in after tlie Auriculas are removed to the 
north-east. A building of this sort costs about £10, but they can 
be made to any size, and are cheaper than any other repository. 

The coiii])ost I now use is made as follow s : — Fresh and rather 
sandy maiden loam, two burro wsful, finely powdered ; two-year-old 
night-soil, a ban’ow'ful ; loaf mould, white sand, and rotten decayed 
bean-stalks, of each a banowfiil ; mix these well, and they are fit 
for use. All Auricula composts should be kept dry, as they retain 
their goodness longer. 

The beginning of August shift and repot your plants ; remove 
as much of tlie old soil as possible, and where the tap root is long, 
shorten it ; remove all such slips as have got roots, but no others ; 
put in the bottom of the pot a small oyster-shell, and upon this a 
handful of small cinders ; then a sufficient quantity of compost, 
that when the plant is put in and moulded up, there is near an 
inch of the pot without mould. Water them, and return them to 
their places, where they may remain till December, keeping them 
moderately moist with rain water. In giving this, be careful not 
to pour it upon the leaves ; and if, after you have given them the 
benefit of a gentle rain, any should settle in their crowns, extract 
it with a common syringe. About the begimiing of December, 
remove them from the north-east side to. the south, where they 
may remain till the end of March or beginning of April. During 
December and January, give but very little water ; the drier they 
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«jre kept the better. They will now require to be covered at night 
with mats ; this must be continued till after full bloom, as any 
frost would injure the colours, and spoil them. Give them all the 
warm rains that fall in February, but not longer than six hours at 
a time. About the middle of February top-dress them with the 
following compost: — Take of two-year-old night-soil and cow- 
dung, of each a barrowful ; old hotbed leaf-mould and sand, of 
each half a barrowful : mix these well together. Remove as much 
of the old soil from the tops as can be done witliout disturbing the 
roots, and fill up close to the leaves with the above compost. Cut 
off all offsets, and pot them in sixties. Once a week in March 
and April, give them manured water, made by steeping pigeons* 
dung and sheep-droppings in rain water. By tlie middle of April 
the flower-stems will have risen sufficiently to thin out the pips to 
five, seven, or nine ; this must depend upon the sorts ; the middle 
pips are those to be clipped out. As soon as the bloom is over, 
unless you wish to save seed, break off the flower-stem, but leave 
at least two inches attached to the plant. If any of your flowers 
bloom in the autumn, pinch off the pips, but leave the stem to 
wither ; for if broken close to the plant, it is a great chance but 
you lose it. Supply them with plenty of rain water all summer, 
and you will succeed. 

There are some few particulars that I did not mention in tlie 
description of the repository, such as having a piece of thin board 
on each light to overlap the space, to prevent the rain dropping 
through ; besides hooks and eyes, &c., to fasten the light up and 
down. But these things will easily suggest themselves. 

Dec. 2^Mf, 1833. Innovator. 


ARTICLE II . — On the Culture Jmticia Jlavicomay 
and interesting Remarks connected with its Botanical 
Character and Habits. By the Author of “The 
Domestic Gardener’s Manual,” C.M.H>S. 

Justicia, as a genus, has derived its name from an eminent 
horticulturist of Scotland — James Justice, whose work, The 
Gardener’s Director,*’ was published in 1784. It contains a great 
ntunber of species, above sixty of which are enumerated in the 
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lat^t publication of '' The Hortus Brittanicus/* The genu»^ or 
family, fonns one of the members of the tribe Acauthacem, con* 
stituting the 145th order of the sub-class Thalainiflorse, in the 
natural classification. 

Acanthus is the type of the order, and the term is derived fiora 
a Greek word which signifies a plant or shrub abounding with 
thorn (Axixfda). The plants of this tribe, however, are peculiarly 
noted for the elasticity of their seed-vessels (capsules), and the 
curiously hooked processes by which the seeds are attached. Their 
stems also aio swollen just above the axils of the leaves, and these 
swellings give tliem a very peculiar appearance ; cuttings at these 
joints strike with facility ; generally speaking, this may be consi- 
dered as the fact. 

In the Liniiman system Juslicia belongs to Class 11. Order I. 
l^iandria Monogynia ; and is found in the second section of that 
order. The flowers ore inferior, monopetalous, and irregular. 
The calyx is five parted, tubulous, equal. Corolla ringent, or 
gaping, divided into two nearly equal parts ; the upper part or lip 
ai’clied, and often reflexed ; the lower lip divided into two or three 
equal parts, which are more or less rcflexcd or curled backward 
and inwimi. Anthenc, two^ccDed ; style, long and protruding. 
Capsule bilocular, elastic, with two seeds fixed by little hooks. 

Juslicia flavicoma, or rather, I should say, flava^coma — that is, 

Justicia with a yellow lock,'* or yellow tufted, — presents all the 
above essential generic characters, with the specific peculiarity of 
having the divirions of the calyx terminated by very long bristly 
points^ Its flowers ai^ produced in a close tenninal spike, the 
whole of which is of a pale, yellowish, slightly green that This, 
with the tufty form of the spike, gives the name to the species. 
The spike is formed of a series of spikelets ; each pair is opposite, 
the one to the other, and the pairs are in alternate order, at a right 
angle with the pairs above and below. The leaves also are in pairs, 
and in the same cross or rectangular order with themselves and 
with the flowers lhat terminate them. These leaves> in the plant 
at least now before me, assumed an appearance of similar interest. 
Am the flower-eptke advanced, asid became well dei^oped, fioom 
heihg flat and extending hewonmlly, ih^ gradually curled m a 
direcrion towAasd^ the atem, acme e-wea bei>ding almost 
Mjpm&y Theyime huge, very handi^me, 
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liighly glazed, and somewhat resemble the leaves of the Horm* 
beam, with the gloss of the Beech. 

The plant is a ready flowerer. Mine is now scarcely six inches 
high : it showed bloom when less than half its present size, but 
as the roots were feeble, the shoot failed, and another was pi^oduced. 
I kept it in the pine-stove, wherein, throughout October and No- 
vember, the heat during night ranged between 53 and 62 degrees. 
Late in November, I perceived that several unopened flowers fell 
off : I therefore removed the plant to a mtting-room. Some blos- 
soms expanded in the course of a day, and now, exposed as it is 
to vicissitudes of temperatui*e, — open windows in the morning, 
confined close air in the evening, &c., — it continues in health and 
bloom. Thus, this siove plant appears to be semi-hardy ; and 
being of ready culture, growing well in a mixture of sandy loam 
two parts, old decayed wood-earth and leaf-soil each one part, it 
merits general culture and attention. In Loudon’s ‘‘ Hortus 
Brittonicus” it stands as an under-shrub of the stove, growing two 
feet higli, with yellow flow'ers : introduced from Brazil in 1825. 
Dec. lih, 1833. G. I. T. 


ARTICLE III . — Interesting Remarks on British FernSy 
No. I. ByM. 

This beautiful tribe of plants has until lately obtained but little 
attention from those who pursue the study of Botany merely as a 
relaxation, or as iinpailing additional interest to a I'esidencc in 
the couutr}^ One reason has been tliat the Ferns, as well as the 
other orders of the Cry])togaTnous class, ]>reseiit greater diificulties 
to the botanical student from the nature of their fructilicutiou than 
most other classes ; and another obstacle has arisen from the cir- 
cumstance, that tlie tenns used in defining the Ferns were so vague 
aiNt scientific — botanists themselves differed so widely in the names 
they assigned to them, that how was the student to decide when 
doctors disagreed ?” 

But the progress naadc in the science of Botany has extended 
even to the formidable 24th class, each order of which has in its 
received elucidation, while microscofdc observation has de- 
tects! the mystery of their rqnx)ducdon. The seed of the Fems» 
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though very evident by the aid of A microscope, is so minute, that 
it was formerly considered invisible, or only to be discovered at 
the precise hour of the night on which St. John the Jiaptist was 
bom” ; while superstition invested it \nth the power of rendering 
its possessor liiniself invisible. Shakspeare, and other poets of 
the " olden lime,” allude to this : 

“ We steal as in a castle, cock sure : 

We have the receipt for fern-seed — 

" We walk invhiblo.’* Shakspsara. 

" Pll seek the shaggy fern-clad hill, 

** And watch, ’mid murmurs, muttering stem, 

“ The seed departing from the fern, 

“ Ere wakeful demons can convey 
The wonder-working charm away.* Leyden. 

But though the investigations of science have stripped the 
Ferns of their magic influence, they have acquired far higher 
attractions ; and it is to our countryman, the late Sir J. E. Smith^ 
tliat we are indebted for an airangcment which greatly facilitates 
their classification : and the elegance imd variety of their forms, 
and minuteness and beauty of their structure, wiD amply repay a 
little trouble bestowed upon tlieir investigation. They also present 
another inducement to those who are fond of collecting and pre- 
serving botanical specimens : for while the gayer daughters of 
Flora lose much of their beauty of fonu and brilliancy of colour 
when j)reserved in tlie Hortus Siccus, these retain both, and are 
not subject to the attacks of those insects tliat frequently commit 
devastation in the Herbarium. 

To the gardener I would plead, that the British Ferns would 
occupy and ornament those shady nooks and banks in his demesne, 
that are shunned by the brighter denizens of the parten’e, while 
the numerous and beautiful species of foreign ones would diversify 
the collections of his stove and greenhouse. 

If you consider the subject worthy a place in your pages, I will 
send a few hints upon the cultivation of Fenis, as well as some 
remarks upon Smith’s arrangement of the British species ; a^d 
I ofler ibe foregoing observations in the hope that some of your 
correspondents may favour us with their practical suggestions upon 
the cultivation and propagation of Ferns, both those of our own 
country and the beautiful strangers from warmer climes. 


M. 
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ARTICLE IV . — On the Culture and Propagation of 
Plants^ arranged according to the Natural System. 
No. I. By Mr. F. F. Ashford. 

I have for some lime past fostered the intention of commencing 
a series of communications on tlie propagation and cultivation of 
plants arranged according to the natural system, but until now 
have been deterred from so doing by private and unforeseen events. 
To the practical man they may probably be of but little use, but 
to the rising generation of young gardeners, and those persons 
who take delight in watching Flora in all her stages, from the 
\Tgetating of the seed to the maturation of the fruit, — to this class 
of persons they may bo of some utility in the management of 
])lants committed to their care ; and if you think they merit in- 
sertion in the valuable pages of the FloricuUural Cabinet, they 
arc entirely at your service, and shall be followed up by others os 
opportunity permits. 

As the great Author of the Universe created nothing in vain, 
surely he must be an unconscious observer of nature that does not 
discover in every walk, and every when*, the goodness of an all- 
wise Providence in clothing the fields with verdure and the earth 
witji beauties innumomble, for the support of animated nature — 
all tending to the advancement of our thoughts to that Being who 
created tliem. 

I do not propose taking the orders as they are placed in the 
system, but to notice those first that are the most extensive, or 
containing genera most worthy of notice : commencing, therefore, 
with the order of Legiuninossc, ranking the f)7lh in the system of 
Jussieu, not only being the most numerous in genera and species, 
but one of the most useful to mankind. 

Leguminous plants are immediately recognised by their papi-^ 
lionaceous flowers in a large number, pods and pinnate leaves 
constituting the remainder. As objects of ornament, many arc 
possessed of unrivalled beauty : for example — among hardy flow- 
ering trees, the Robinia and Laburnum ; for the flower-garden 
borders, tlie various species of tlie C}i;isus, Caragana, &c. ; among 
hardy climbers, the far-famed Glycinias of China and North Ame- 
rica, witli the herbaceous Vicia and Lathy r us ; and lastly, among 
hardy herbaceous plants, the genera of Lupinus and Astragalus. 
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Great, however, as is the beauty that can brave the indemeneiea 
of Northern Europe, they must give way to the beauty and ele- 
gance of their brethren of the Tropics. The flowers of the 
Ervthrina are of the deepest crimson, and borne on some ot die 
loftiest ti’ees of the forest. The Bauhinias, with their snake-like 
stems and twin leaves, hang in festoons of flowers from branch to 
branch of other trees, and are only rivalled by tlie less vigorous 
and elegant, but more richly coloured, blossoms of the Carpopo- 
gons. But all these, with their broad heavy foliage and gaudy 
colours, are far surpassed by the rugged trunks, trembling airy 
foliage, and golden flowers of the Acacias, While the forests of 
hot countries arc thus indebted to Legiiniinosse for their timber^ 
the meadows and pastures of the same latitudes are enamelled with 
myi’iads of Heclysarums and othei*s too numerous to recite : even 
the gayest part of the scener}" of Britain is indebted, in many 
respects, to the yeUow flowers of Spartimn and Ulex. 

The arrangement of this tribe of plants is attended with much 
difHcnlty. By LiNNi?<:trs and others, the number of genera was 
much smaller than those admitted by botanists of the present age ; 
many additions have been made since tlic discover}^ of New Hol- 
land, and a large number of sub-divisions in old genera have been 
from time to time introduced by differenl authors. To combine 
these scattored improvements under one head, has been attempted 
by M. Decandolle, whose system is here adopted. He divides 
Leguminosm into two grand divisions — the first, named Curvem- 
briae, consisting of plants the radicle of whose seed is carried back 
upon the edge of the cotyledons ; and the second called Rectem- 
briac, whose radicle and cotyledons arc straight. In the former, 
certain diversities in the stnicture of the calyx and corolla again 
divide into two principal forms — Papilionacem, comprehending 
all the genera with butterfly-shaped flowers ; and Swartziea?, con- 
sisting of an obscurely lobed calyx, and corollas with one, two, or 
more petals. This last is not again divided, but the former resolve 
themselves into two great tribes — ^those with fleshy cotyledons and 
eatable pulse, Sarcolobap ; and those with foliaceous cotyledons 
and seeds w^hich are not eatable, Thyllolobae. Each of these is 
divisible by three. In Rectembrim two suborders are formed, 
Mimosae and CaBsalpincm, upon variations in the aestivation of the 
calyx and corolla. In the former it is valvate ; in the latter imbri- 
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cate. The first constitute u single tribe ; tbo last divide into 
three, distinguished by less momentous peculiarities of structure. 
Having premised so far, the following table will be intelligible : 
Orb. LEGUMlNO&iE, Gen. 24G, Sp. 2517. 


1. Curvembria:, gen. 191, sp. 1930. 
a Papiliouacea:. 

rTribcl. Soj)hord:». Pod coutiuiious. Stamens distinct. CJoii. 
31, sp. 190. 

I Tribe 2. Lotesp. Pod continuous; stamens united by lili- 
I ments. Ocn. 8.3, -.p. 10.38. 

Tribe 3. IledysareA*. Pods with transverse articulations; sta- 
L mens mostly united by the tiliments. Gen. 32, sp. 2i54. 
I'Tribe 4. Viciese. Pod polyspcrmous, detriscent; leaves eirr- 
hous, the first alternate. Gen. 9, sp. I Hi. 

I Tribe .3. J^haseoleio. Pod polysperiiious, delriscent; leaves 
not cirrhoiis, the first opposite. (Jen. 29, sp. 227. 

[ Tribe 6. Dalbergiea*. Pod one or two seeded, ludetrisceut ; 
leaves not cirrhous. Gen. 7, sp, 39. 
h Swartzieae. .Tribe 7. Swartziea*. Gen. 2, sp. 4. 

2, RECTEMimLE, gen. 50, sp. 583. 

a Mimosa. .. .Tribe 8. Mimosm. Gen. 12, sp. 23G. 

I^Tribe 9. (Jeoffrea*. Sepals and petals indicated in aestivation; 

stamens vanou4y conuerted by filiments (jeti. 6,sp. 11. 

' Tribe 10. Cassiea\ Sejials and pi'tals intnoated in a*stivation; 
stamens distinct, (fen. 31, sp. 235. 

Tribe IJ. Detarieac. Sepals before evpansion indistinct; 
L calyx bladdei-like. Gen. 1, sp. 1. 


A.Pliylloloba', 
Gen. 119, 
sp. 1183. 


B. Sarcolobac. 
Gen. 45, 
.sp. 447. 


h CaBsalpiniae. [ r. 
Gen. 11, ■ 

sp. 


Having thus given, at one view, a tabular cx])lanation of tluj 
sub-orders and their divisions and sub-divisions of this immense 
order, I think it will bo loss of linio and waste of paper to add a 
list of the generic names, which will ajipi'ar at the description of 
each genus. 

Div. 1, Curvembrice. Sub^ordcr 1, Papilionaccoc, Sub-div. I, 
Phyllolobie. Tribe 1, Hopliorto. Genera 1, Anagyri^, or Jlcan 
Trefoil. Class 10, order 1, sjiecies 3. Le hois puant, Pr. ; Her 
stinkbaum, Ger. Small shrubs of not very liardy growth, and 
very often killed back in severe winters. It is therefore be^t to 
protect them by means of hoops and mats, or in cold frames, whercj 
they will survive. Increased by layers, seeds, or cuttings of 
young wood. Anagyris, so muned by Touknefort, from Ana, 
backward — gyros, a circle; alluding to the pods being curved 
inwards. 

Genera 2. Aotus. Class 10, order 1, species 3, Small ever- 
green shrubs with yellow flowers, from New Holland, and thrives 
best in an equal mixture of loam and peat. Increased by young 
cuttings planted in sand under a bell glass, and seeds when pro- 

VOL. fl. p 
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duced. Aotiis, named by Sir J. E. Smith, from a, privative or 
wanting — ons, an ear ; in allusion to the want of appendages to 
tlic calyx. 

Genera 3. Baptisia. C. 10, or. 1, sp. 0. Herbaceous plants 
of easy cultivation, and as ornamental border flowers, which will 
'iiicceed well in any tolerably good soil. They sometimes rii>en 
seeds, by which they are ea^^ily raised, iuid also increased by 
dividing the roots. H. perfoliata being a native of Candina, 
should be kept in the greenhouse. Ba])tisia, from bapto, to dye, 
alluding to the blue tincture that is extracted from the leaves of 
some species ; named by Ventenat. 

Genera 4. Brachysema, C. 10, or. 1, sp. 2. Handsom<‘ 
climbers for a conservatory, thriving well in an e(pial mixture of 
sandy loam and peat, and readily increased by layers, seeds, or 
by cuttings planted under a hand-glass in sand, which will root 
freely. Brachysema, named by Brown, from brack} s, short — 
sema, a standard ; from the standard or vexillum of the flower 
being very short. 

Genera 0. Burtonia. C. 10, or. 1, sj). 3. A genus from New 
Holland, which, as Sweet observes in the Botanical Cabinet, 
251, requires more than ordinary treatment to keep it in good 
health. An equal mixture of very sandy loam and peat is the 
most suitable soil, the pots wxdl drained with j^olsherds, that the 
water may j)ass oflT freely, as nothing is more injurious than to be 
sodden with too much wat(T. Young cuttings are not difficult to 
root, ])lauted in sand under a bell-glass ; it may also be raised 
from seeds, wdiich are sometimes produced. 

J^ov, 20/A, 1833. F. F. Ashfori). 


ARTICLE V . — Remarks on the Colours and Properties 
of One Thousand Species and Varieties of Roses, 
By St. Patrick. 

(COKTINUED FROM PAGE 10.) 
names, nESCRlPTION. 

127 Bonito. Light purple and pink. 

128 Bonne Geueraire , , . • • . .Lilac blush. 

129 Boquet charmaute Small pretty light purple. 

130 royale .Bright purple. 

131 Boule pourpre Dark purple globe. 

132 — rouge Fine globe scarlet. 
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NAMES. 

133 Bracelet d’Atnour . . 

134 Brown StJperb . • , 

135 Bruis Klcau 

136 Buonaparte... 

137 Burning.... 

138 Burning coal 


DESCRIPTION. 

. .Small pale blush. 

4 •Light blush crimsou, very splendid 
Crimson. 

• fVcry brilliant red. 

. .Light red, very bright. 

. . Bright red, very double. 


139 Cmsar 

140 Camille Bohlin ........ 

141 Candide 

1 12 Candidus 

143 Capricoruc 

144 Cardon bleu 

145 Carlo dole! 

146 Carnation 

1 47 Caruea 

148 Cassivelauus 

149 Catelle 

150 Celeste ..... 

151 Celestial 

152 Celestinc.. .. 

153 Cent Feuille d’Orticule. . 

154 Platte .... 

155 Ceries curia 

156 Ccrotris 

157 Champion 

158 Champion, Fiery 

159 Chapron 

ICO rouge 

161 Charles Auguste 

162 Charles the First 

163 Charles the Second . . . . 

164 Charlotte de la Charmc . 

165 Rousseau • . • . 

166 Charmante de Moutrieul 

1(57 — Ecossaise. . . . 

168 Irlandaise .. 

169 Pivoiue . , . . 

170 Chrysolora 

171 Cicero. 

172 Claudius Cassius 

173 Claire .... 

174 Clara 

175 Olaris&e 

176 demantine 

177 dementia 

178 Cleouise 

179 Concarde 

180 Copenhagen 

181 Cordon Pourpre. ....... 

182 rouge 

183 Coronation Nouveau, . . . 

184 Corvisar 

185 Couleur dufen alumnant 

186 Countess d’Albeinarle . 

187 Countess of Munster, . , , 

188 Craculatum 

189 Cramoisi 

liK) Cramoisi royale ....... 

191 Crista ta 


Fine crimson blush. 

Blight scarlet, curled. 

Fine large crimson. 

Small rich purple. 

Fine curled double deep red. 

Large double blue purple. 

Good purple and scarlet. 

.Fine striped. 

. Beautiful Qesh colour. 

, Bright red, very large. 

Semi double red. 

, Pale blush. 

I Semi-double light blush. 

.Bright deep blush. 

, Deep red. 

.Large bright pink. 

.Deep pink, pretty. 

.Double purple. 

.Curled scarlet and pink. 

.I.arge red. 

.Bnght deep crimson velvet. 

. Fine rich crimson. 

.Very splendid large double pink. 

. Large double red. 

.Fine bright pink, in clusters. 
•Large pale blush. 

.Semi-dble, bright scarlet in clusters. 
.Variegated light pink. 

.Beautiful deep blu‘-h. 

.Bright crimson. 

• Bright blush scarlet. 

, Large deep purple, 

• Light and dark purple, very curiom. 
.Light crimson and bLiwh. 

• Small transparent piuk. 

.Close pale blush. 

. Fine scarlet and purple. 

• Large blush. 

.New, reddish blue. 

. Beautiful blush. 

.Fine deep blush. 

. Fine deep scarlet. 

. Fine purple. 

.Deep red. 

.Immense large purple. 

.Deep scarlet, tinged with purple. 
.Fine red and purple striped. 

. 8emi>doubIe red and purple. 

.Fine large scarlet and light blush. 

• Beautiful pink blush. 

.Beautiful shaded scarlet. 

. Fine crimson, tinged with light 
blush, very splendid. 

.Light purple, tinged with crimson. 
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NAMES. DESCRIPTION. 

193 Crown .Double red. 

193 Cumberland Fine pale pink and pttrple. 

1 94 Cupid •Small blush. 

195 Dageraad nouveau Large fine crimson. 

19G Damas boquet Light blush, in clusters. 

197 unique Deep \elvet purple. 

198 Paragon .Light red. 

199 Dauphraoise .New. The best dark purple. 

300 Decomets Bright blush. 

201 Decora Fine mottled purple. 

202 De France Very fine white. 

203 Dejaniec . • « . • Large deep lilac blush. 

304 De la porte Light purple. 

205 Delice Fine deep scarlet tinged a ith purple. 

200 Deliceosa Pale red. 

207 Delphinc Fine double dark purple. 

208 Diana Cream colour. 

209 D^ltalie Large bright deep pink. 

210 Domminante Light crimson. 

211 Don Baltazer Small blood red. 

212 Pedro Pink, mottkd with crimson. 

213 Quichotte .Bright dazzling scarlet \el\ct,st mi 

double. 

214 Var. Lilac turning pale. 

215 D’Oficul ..Small blush. 

216 Double Musk W’hite. 

217 Sweet Briar Light pink. 

218 Due d’Angouleme Fine cream colour. 

219 de Bi abnnt .... Very double bright red. 

220 Bordeaux ••.....Fine mottled pink. 

221 , New Blush. 

222 Ci'rouchie .Semi. double, large blush. 

223 (J niche Large bright red. 

224 I.erme Puiplish crimson. 

225 Malmaison ... Fine bright red. 

220 Pent lucre Fine led. 

227 Wellington .Fine large deep scarlet. 

228 Duchesse d^Angouleme Beautiful brilliant red. 

229 de Bordeaux Large fiie bright scarlet. 

230- Normandie Light lilac. 

231 Duchess of Kent .Large cherry red. 

232 Oldeubourg Light red. 

233 ■ ....... Parma Crimson purple. 

234 Rutland .Blazing pink blush. 

235 Dufay Light bright red. 

230 Duke of Devonshire Small scarlet, mottled with purple. 

237 Du T.uxemhourg • • Deep red. 

238 — * Pape Small bright red. 

239 Earl Grey Light pale red. 

240 Eleulheria Scarlet and pink. 

241 Elize d’Otieul ...... Crimson. 

242 Emiliiis Small pink blush. 

243 Emmicus Fine mottled purple. 

244 Empress of Russia. Light purple, 

!M5 Enfanb de Crave . . .Fine large double deep pink. 

246 Enfant de France Bright scarlet, very double. 

347 Enforbia. .Curled red. 

248 Entreprise Good pink. 

349 Erasmus d’O vied Small pink, semi-double. 
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NAMES. 

250 Etcarlate admirable 

251 Etna 

252 Eucharis 

253 Euqtcs mouvelle. . . . 

254 Eugene d’Orleaus • . 

255 Eveque 

25G L'xornatum 


DESCRIPTION. 

> Beau ti fill curled scarlet. 

.Fine crimson blush. 

Fine puq)le tinged with blue. 
Pretty lilac. 

.Small white, evergreen. 
Changeable purple and scarlet. 
.Dark and light purple. 


257 Fabrice 

258 Fairly Cunningham 

259 Falcata 

260 Fanny 

261 Bease 

262 Fatine...., 

263 Favourite des Dames 

2()4 Felicite perpetuelle ....... 

265 Fcrocite 

266 Feux nouveau de Beauman . 

267 Flambeau ante ... 

268 Flava charmante 

269 pourpres 

270 Flemi'ih Mottled 

271 Fleur de Parade. .......... 

272 Flora fautasio 

273 j)erfecta 

274 Florida 

275 — nouve 

276 Friolettc 

277 French Glory of the Gardens 

278 rose de quatre saisous 


.Pink with white spots. 

• Fine scarlet, tinged with purplish 

blue. 

. Purple. 

. Dark purple. 

.Fine large pink. 

.Curled red. 

• Large blush. 

. Pale pink, in clusters. 

.Fine purple. 

.Fine light purple and red. 

.Small scarlet. 

.Large scarlet. 

.Very large purple. 

.Fino large semi double red. 

► Light pink. 

.Fine curled pink. 

.Dark and light blue purple. 
.Semi-double scarlet 
Semi-double deep purple and red. 
Semi double light purple. 

Fine blue purple. 

Semi-double light red. 


279 Galiunira 

280 Galliga 

281 nouva .. 

282 Gaufree 

283 Gay 

28 1 General Bliicher. . 

285 dll Roc . . 

286 Gourgoux 

287 3’hiare . . 

288 Valuiore. . 

289 George the Fourth 

290 Geuuuier ....... 

291 Gil Bias 

292 — Peres 

293 Glacee 

294 Gladiator 

295 Globe, white hip 

296 Gloire de Pourpre 

297 desJardins , 

298 du People 

299 Gloria Muudi 

!300 Gocoiia 


Mottled white. 

Fine large scarlet 

Fine bright blush. 

Fine de('p mottled purple. 

Fine bright pink. 

Small purple, in clusters. 

Very large deep red. 

Large pale red. 

.Fine small daik purple, in clusters 

Purplish blood red. 

Rich large purplish cxiuison. 

Fine red. 

Large pink. 

.Dark c/imson, tinged with purple. 

Fine scarlet and pink. 

Beautiful crimson and purple. 

Beautiful white globe. 

Changeable purple. 

Purple and dark scarlet. 

Semi double scailel ]>uiple, 

Pale reddish pink. 

Pink. 

(to be continued.) 
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PART IL 

REVIEWS AND EXTRACTS. 

REVIEWS. 

A Catalogue of Flower Roots, Plants, for 1834; comprising 
Ranunculuses, Tulips, Geraniums, Carnations, Picolees, Pinks, 
Dahlias, and Pansies. Grown by the Rev. Jos. Tyso & Son, 
Wallingford, Berks. 

The Catalogue is greatly enlarged, having received a considerable addition 
of new varieties of Ranunculuses, Tulips, Carnations, &c. &c. (See v. I. p. 17.) 


EXTRACTS. 

Plants figured in the following Periodicals for J amiary : — 

Curtiss Botanical Magazine* Edited by Dr. IIookeu, King’s 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. Price 
3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. 

1. Jlhododmd ton arbor cum, var album* Tree Rhododendron j white-6owered 

variety. Synonym, 11. album, Decandria, Mouogyuia. Ericeie. 7’his 
beautiful variety of the Tree Rhododendron, flowered in great perfection in 
the Conservatory of Robert Raxter, Dee Hills, near Chester, in 

February, 1831. It was raised from seeds sent by Dr. Wallicii to Mr. 
Shepherd, of Liverpool, about twenty years ago. In the List of Plants of 
the Hon. the East India Company’s Museum, Dr. Wallicii gives this plant 
as a native of the high mountains of Nej>al, where he gathered it in 1821. 
Dr. Hamilton appears to ha\e first discovered the plant on a mountain at 
Narainhatty, in 1803. It flowered for the first time in Europe, in Mr. Bax- 
ter’s collection. Rhododendron, from Rhodo, a rose; and dcudrou, a tree. 

2. TradescarUia pilosa, Hairy 8piderwort. flexandria, Monogynia. Com- 
melineae. Roots of this plant were sint by Dr. Drlmmond, from Louisiana, 
to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, where it flowered duting the autumn of 1833. 
Stem grows two to three feet high. Flov^'crs numerous in terminal umbels, of 
a bright purplish blue, with yellow showy anthers. Culture— it requires the 
same treatment as the common border T. Vigiiiica, from which plant it difiers 
by having extremely hairy leaves. Tradescantia, from Mr. John Tradsbcant, 
Gardener to Charles 1. 

3. Lobelia puherula ; Blue downy Lobelia variety. Syn. Lobelia puberula, 
var. glabella. Pentandria, Monogynia. Lobcliaccae. This is a highly in- 
teresting addition to our Garden Lobelias, and was introduced last year by 
Mr. Drummond, who sent the seeds from Jacksonville, in Louisiana. The 
species appears, indeed, to be little known even to the American Botanists, 
and is probably confined to the Southern States. Its nearest affinity is per- 
haps with L. siphilitica, but its spike is less dense, and vastly more elongated, 
its flowers smaller, of a brighter purplish yellow, with two white spots on the 
lower divisions of the corolla. I’he spike rises about a foot high, ('nlture — 
I’be plant is perennial, and incieasod by division. Lobelia, from M. Lobel, 
a celebrated botanist. 
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4. Opnntia BrasiHensis ; Brazilian Prickley Pear. Icosandria, Monogynia, 
Cacteae. 'rhe peculiar habit and mode of growth at once distinguish this 
species. It rises with a perfectly straight, erect, slender, but firm and stift' 
round stem, to a height of from ten to twenty, or even thirty feet, very gradu- 
ally tapering to a point, furnished all the way up with short, mostly horizon- 
tal or declining branches. The whole plant resembles a straight taper pole, 
artificially dressed up with branches. I’ht? main stem is perfectly round. The 
flowers open in long succession, being abundantly produced all over the plant 
from the prominent parts of the edges of the terminal joints. They are of a 
bright lemon yellow, middle-sized, 'I’he fruit is rather agreeable, juicy, with 
a fine acid, somewhat resembling an indifferent, hard fleshed, or unripe Plum, 
w'ith a smell and slight flavour like the leaf stalks of Garden Rhubarb* Opun- 
tia, from Opus, a city of Locris. 

5. Ubertia Jbrmosa ; beautiful Libertia. Triandria, Monogynia. Iridem. 
This species flowered beautifully in Mr. Cunningham’s Nursery, at Comely 
Bank, Edinburgh, in May, having been received from Mr. Low, of Clapton 
Nursery, who raised it from seeds imported from near the Southern extremity 
of the continent of America by Mr. Anderson. Its root forms a nurnber^of 
crowns, by which it no doubt may be propagated, and it probably will ripen 
seeds in the greenhouse. Stem, one foot four inches high. EJowers, numerous, 
in u capitate head, they expand in succesMon, white. 

6. Ileitanihxis spcciosus. Showy Mexican Sun Flower. Syngenesia, Friis- 
traiiea. Composita?. Division, Ilelianthese. Thom\s Glover, Esq. of 
Manchester, states, Mr. Edward Leeds, of this place, who has lately com- 
menced business as a Nurseryman and Tlurist, from among a packet of seeds 
fioin the Botanic Garden, Mexico, sent by W. Higson, Esq. of Man- 
chester, has raised several plants that are not known in this neighbourhood. 
Ouly one, (the above named plant) has flowered. Only one seed vegetated, 
and the title upon the paper was Composita ^peciosa, and it is said to come 
from Jorulla. The plant with Mr. Leeds, rose to the height of about five 
feet, beset with branches very thickly all the way from the bottom to the top, 
the lower ones projecting nearly horizontally from the plant about 18 inches 
long, the rest gradually decreasing in length up to the top, and forming a 
complete cone, each lateral shoot producing a flower at its termination, and 
inclining upwards. Flowers of a deep orange, about three inches in diameter. 
(We suppose the plant is annual. — Cond.) llelianthu.^, from Helios, sun j 
anthos, flower — resemblance of flowers. 

7. Cleome dendroides. Tree like Cleome. Syn. C. arborea, C. atro-pur- 
purca. Hexandria, Monogynia. Capparidea. 'J’hough the colour of the 
flowers is rather singular than brilliant, this is a very striking plant, with its 
curious candelabarum like, flower spike, and haudsomc foliage. It was raised 
from seeds imported in 1828, from the Brazils, by Mrs. Peneold, of the 
Achada. For the first two years, this Cleome has quite the appearance of an 
annual or biennial herbaceous jilaut; rising with a single erect stern, to the 
height of from one to two or three feet, and producing, in the summer of the 
second year, a single, terminal spike of flowers. But after this, it puts forth 
one or two branches below the first spike, and the stem becomes more woody, 
brown and decidedly shrubby, attaining in this state five feet high, and lasts 
from four to five years. Flowers, large and singular in form, of a dark, dull, 
atro-purpureous Colour, feetid, with the veiy unpleasant smell of cabbage- 
water. Cleome, from Kleio, to shut. 


Edwards $ Botanical Register, Edited by John Lindley, Esq., 
Professor of Botany in llie London University. Coloured, 
4s. ; plain, 3s. 

1. Amaryllis Kermesina ; Carmine Amaryllis. Mr. W. B. Booth, gardener 
to Sir Charles Lemon, of Carclew, in Cornwall, slate.s, “ Roots of this pretty 
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species of Amaryllis were brought from Brazil, in the early part of 1^3, by 
Lieutenant Holland, of the Royal Marines, who presented them to Jdins 
Strbbit, of Penryn. It appears next to A., adaena, and intermedia, but is 
perfectly distinct from either tiowers. Scape grows a foot high, flowers pedi- 
celled, three or four in number; pedicels round and slender, from two to 
three inches in length. Periauthemnm about 2^ inches long, funnel shaped, 
slightly campanulate, of a deep carmine colour, marked with darker viens. 
Culture — Thrives well in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. It has hitherto 
been kept in a warm Vinery. Amaryllis, from a nymph of VinciL’s. 

2, JiesperoscCnrdam lucteum. Milk-white Hesperoscordum. Hexandria 
Monogynia, Asphodeleae. 'i'his plant was found by Mr. Douglas in Cali- 
fornio, whence its roots were sent to the Horticultural Society in 1833; the 
plant bloomed in July. It proves a hardy perennial plant, of but little 
beauty. Flowers, numerous in each umbel, white. They appear very much 
like some white flowered Allium. It seems to grow freely in any sort of soil. 
Hesperoscordum, liteiall}’ onion of the west;’^ so named from its resem- 
blance to an Allium, and its origin in the western world. 

^3. Limnocharts Humboldt i. Humboldt’s Limnochoris. Syn. Stratiotes 
nymphaeoides. Polyandria Polygynia. Biitunieac. An Aquatic Stove Plant, 
originally found by Hi muoldt in Marsheso, the West of Caraccas; but it 
seems common over all the east side of South America. The seeds fioui 
which the plants in the Gardens were raised, \iere sent to the Botanic (harden, 
Liverpool, from Buenos Ayres. The flowers are very fugiti\c, opening in the 
morning, and withering up in the course of the day. They are of a bright 
yellow colour, much resembling the well known KAcholtzia CMlifornica. 'J'he 
petals are extremely transparent and delicate; but the chief beauty of the 
species resides in the rich purple fringe of barren stamens which surrounds 
the fertile ones. It flowers all the year round in a tank in the stove. It is 
cultivated in Mr. Lowe’s Nursery, Clapton, Limnoebaris, literally, Lake- 
lover. 

4. pancratium pedale, Long-flowered Pancratium. Syn. Hymenocallis 
pedalis. One of the most beautiful of the Amaryllis tribe, excelling them all 
in the extraordinary length of the flowers, which measure a foot from the base 
of the tube to the top of the segments. 'I'he latter are very narrow and wavy ; 
the flowers are white. The bulb was sent by Mr. Barnard from near 'JVux- 
illo. Grown by UicnAUD Harrison, Ksq. at Aighburgh. Pancratium, sig- 
nifying “ all powerful.” It seems to have been originally applied to the squill, 
on account of its medicinal efleets. 

5. Lvptnns alb\from. A new shrubby Californian Lupine. Flowers of a pale 
purple colour. Cultivated in the Garden of the London iloiticultural So- 
ciety. Lnpinus (see page 16.) 

6. orfon/s, Sweet Hellebore. Polyandria PoIyg}nia. Ranuncu- 
laceaa. A very desirable addition to the scanty store of winter-blowing flow- 
ers, lately introduced from Hungary by the Loudon Horticultural Society. 
The flowers are of a lively green colour, slightly fragrant. It thrives in a peat 
border among bushes, where it is probably quite hardy. Helleborus, the black 
Hellebore of the ancient Greeks, with which it is said that wells wore some- 
times poisoned, and which had so great a reputation os a dangerous medica- 
ment, was undoubtedly a species of the present genus. 

7. Corydalis bracteata, Large bracted Corydalis. Syn, Fumarla brac- 
teata. Diadelphia Hexandria. Fumariacem. A very pretty little hardy her- 
baceous plant, found abundantly in damp shady places among the Altai 
mountains, where it appears with the earliest flowers of spring. Flowers, of a 
clear yellow colour. In this country the plant succeeds well in a peaty soil, 
if it is sheltered from winds, and protected from the sun’s direct rays. It is, 
however, as yet extremely rare, for it yields no seed, and increases veiy slowly 
by its roots. It is grown in the Loudon Horticultural Society’s Garden. 
Corydalis, from the Greek word corudalliSf a lark; in allusion to the length- 
ened base of one of the petals, which has been compared to the spur of the 
lark. 

8. Francoa appendkulataj Sowthistle-leaved Francoo. Syn. F, sonchi- 
iolia, Octandria Alonogynia, Francoacem, A pretty herbaceous plant, found 
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abundantly in various parts of Chili, by tht* sides of hills and in rather moist 
situations. In this country it grows freely in the open air in the summer, 
but requires protection in the winter, it, however, thrives better if coustantly 
kept in a greenhouse, especially if it be planted in the open soil, where it ran 
be freely exposed to light and air, without which the beautiful spots of its 
petals are scarcely developed. It is propagated by seeds and offsets. Francoa. 
So called by Cavan illes after a Spanish botanist of the sixteenth century, 
named Francisco Francoa. 

9. Asler jnmirem ,* var demissus. Dwarf blue Aster. Syn. A. amcenus, 
A. hhpidiis. This variety has long been known in the English Cardens, and 
is one of the commonest and most generally known of all the North American 
species. Its tall hispdd raennose stem will at onw distinguish it from others 
that are generally met with. Flower^i of a violet blue colour. It is a very 
compact herbaceous plant, not cxceediug a foot and a half, or two feet in 
height. I’he flowers appear in Augu<«t, long before those of the true. A 
paniceus. It is among the handsomest of the genus. Aster, from a Star, 
resemblance of flowers. 


Sweefs British Flower Garden, Edited by David Don, Esq., 
Librarian to tlic LiniifCaii Society. Coloured, 3s. ; plain, 2s. 3d. 

1. Verhena sulphvrea. Sulphur cohnired Vervain. Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia, V’^crbeuacea*. 'I’his pietty little Vervain was raised from Chilian seeds 
received from Mr. Hugh Clming, by Mr. William Christy, Jun., in w'hoso 
collection of plants at Clapham, it bloomed in August, 1833. The plant is 
apparently perennial, and forms a close spreading patch. 1 1 appears to prefer 
a loamy soil, and grows luxuriantly in the ojien border during Summer, but 
requires the protection of a j)it in Winter. Cuttings of it root readily. In 
appearance, the growth and form of the plant is like V. pulchella. Flowers 
of a good sulphur colour. V’erbena, from Ferfaen, its Celtic name. 

2. Adesmia mpalatensis. Thorny. Decandria Monog}nia. T.eguminosai. 
An upright, branched, thorny, shrub, seldom exceeding a foot iu height. 'J'he 
plant is grown in the Chelsea Botanic (iarden, seeds of it had been received 
from Mr. Hugh Cuming, having been collected in Chili. It L a very pretty 
little shrub, its small, abruptly pinnate leaflets, mostly in five pairs, with its 
rich yellow papillioiiaceous flowTrs, render it a desirable plant. I’he pods, 
when full grown, are particularly pretty, from the long feather} hairs with 
which they are adorned. The plant is fond of a light loamy soil, it requires 
protection in Winter, and may be increased by cuttings. Adesma, th«" name 
has reference to the separation of the stamens, and is compounded of a priva- 
tive, and desmos, union. 

3. Francoa ramosa ; white-flowcr^d. Oclandria, Monogynia. Francoaceae. 
This species grows abundantly on the hills near Valparaiso, iu Chih. U has 
been collected by Mr. Cuming and Mr. Bridges. It blossomed in July, 1833, 
in the Nursery of Mr. Knigbt, Kiug’s-road, Chelsea. The scape of flowers 
rises from 2 to 3 feet high, erect, and branched, flowers white, occossionally 
a very slight tinge of rose colour. The plant appears to thrive best in a mix 
ture of sandy peat and loam, and is readily increased by seeds, which it per- 
fects freely. Francoa, (see page 41.) 

4. Pelromarula pinnala, wing-leaved, Candiot Rampion. Syn. Phyteuma 
pinnata. Kapunculus creticus, Petromarula, Rapunculo, Candiota. Pen 
tandria, Monogynia. Campanullaccse. This remarkable plant is frequent 
on the rocky shores and mountainous parts of Candia, and also on Mount 
BaldOy m Italy. It is now cultivated in the very rich collection of Messrs. 
Young, of Epsom, where it blossomed in September, 1833; it was there 
planted in the open ground in May, iu n rich loamy soil, where it grew vigor- 
ously, throwing up 40 to IjO stems, which began to blossom towards the end 
of August. Stems, erect, branched from 3 to 4 feet high, or more ; branches 
ong erect; Flowers fasciculate, disposed in very long, terminal, loose, spiked 
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racemes, of a pale azure blue. The plant requires the protection of a frame 
or fi^reenhouse in winter. Increased slowly by division. Pctromarula, from 
petra, a rock, and marm^ an herb, from the plant growing on rocks. 


The Botanical Cabinet. Edited by Messrs. Lodbiges’s. Coloured, 
5s. ; partly coloured, 2s. 6d. 

I’his work is now completed. The Proprietors state that it was originally 
their intention to give figures of two thousand plants, which now being done, 
their work is completed. 


The Botanic Garden. Edited by Mr. B. Maunb, F.L.8. ‘ Price 
Is. 6d. large ; Is. small, coloured. 

1. Oxalis crenata, notched-petalled Wood-Sorrell. Decandria, Pentagynia, 
OxalideoD. This variety is a far more robust plant than any other of the 
genus; it is not on account of its flowers or herbage that it becomes an object 
of peculiar interest, but from its tuberous roots, which bear a great resem- 
blance to those of the Potatoe, their form and colour be ing precisely similar 
to it. A native of Lima; introduced in 1829; grows to the height of three 
feet; perennial ; flowers in July and September; colour yellow. In regard to 
the culture of this newly-introduced vegetable, very little knowledge has yet 
been acquired; but it will grow well in the open border, providing the soil is 
rich. Oxalis, from the Greek Oxys, signifying sour, taste of the leaves; 
Crenata, from the Latin, notched, in allusion to its flowers.— (5'ec Flo, Cab, 
Vol. f.phite i, find page 4.0 ) 

2. Erica cvicrea, grey Heath, Octandria, Monogynia. Ericea*. This 
hardy British Heath is highly ornamental in the garden, and deserves general 
cultivation. There are several varieties, as deep crimson, pure white, and in- 
lerincdiatc tints. It grows one foot high ; flowers in July and September; 
nytivo of Britain. Kric.a, from Kreico, to break, referring to the fragility of 
the branches ; and cinma, signifying ash coloured. 

3. d/sfro»mma spotted flowered. Hexandria, Monog}mia. Ama- 

rvlbdt’a’. This plant has usually been treated ns a greenhouse plant; it is, 
however, half hardy, requiring only the cold frame. If it be treated as a 
border plant, the situation should be warm and dr}', and the soil made very 
light with leaf mould, sand, and the sifted mortar rubbish of an old building. 
Blowers rosy white, spotted with black; the stems grow one foot high ; blooms 
from .1 line to September, and is a perennial plant. Alstrajmcria, named by 
Linnams, in honour of Baron Alstru'maer, who sent him seeds from Spain, 
Pelegrina is its common name in Peru, which signifies a superb flower. 

4. Aconitiim rcrsicohr, .Shaded Monk’s Hood. Polyandria, Trig}'nia. Ba- 
nnnculacca. This species is of upright growth, and its flowers are ornamental, 
it grows three feet high, flowers in July and August; is a perennial border 
plant. The flowers are blue and white. All the species of Aconitum’s are 
jK)isonous, Aconitum, from the Greek acon^ signifying a dart, because its 
poison was used upon darts, to render them the more de^ly. 


Soot destroys or drives off from pink beds those common and voracious 
grubs of gardens, the larvcc of the moths of the family Noctuadae. — Last 
summer 1 was troubled with the gnib in a bed of pinks : I then made some soot 
water, and with it watered the bed well, and the bed was soon freed fttjm the 
grubs. The precise mode of the .soot’s action on the grubs 1 cannot state; but 
T believe that the ammoniacal matter which it contains destroys some, and 
disperses the remainder. 1 shall gladly receive any information on this head. 
1 have not found the soot injure the soil at all ; and 1 name this because I had 
been told it would, — W. DtNVEn, Card, Mag. 
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PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

Query to the Rbv. Joseph Tyso, on raising Ranunculuses. — Allow 
me throngh the medium of your excellent work, to ask my good friend the 
Rev. J, Tyso, who has been and still is one of the most successful growers of 
that beautiful Florist’s flower the Ranunculus, to inform the lovers of that 
flower of his method of raising seedlings. He is well aware that the day is 
gone by for keeping anything secret that is for the pleasure or happiness of 
our fellow. creatures. "Will he be so kind as to answer the following queries, 
in as plain and familiar a manner as possible. 

1. To name a few of the best flowers in each class to be impregnated ? 

2. 7'he kind of flowers proper for the work of impregnation, whether single 
or semi-double? 

8. The time most proper to perform the work of impregnation, with the 
manner of performing it? 

4. The future management of the flower impregnated ? 

5. The best time for gathering and sowing the seed, with the compost in 
which it is to be sown, and whether it is best to sow it in pans or boxes f 

6. The best plan of preacrving the roots till the planting season? 

I should not have taken the liberty I have, if I had not known something 
of the kind disposition of my good friend ; and shall wait with no small 
•degree of impatience for his reply to my queries, 

Now that I feel an inclination for scribbling, I wish to ask you the best 
situation and soil for the Weeping Willow, as I have succeeded in striking a 
cutting given me by a friend who took it from the tree- that grows and spreads 
its sweeping branches o’er the tomb of 

** Him who rode war’s lioiy billows 
Once, and ruled their surges wild. 

Now beneath Helena's willows 
Sleepcth— like a child’ 

All his soaring spirit flowii, 

Napoleon! Napoleon! 

In his grave the warrior sleepetli. 

Humbly laid, and half forgot. 

And nought, besides the willow, weepeth 
O'er that silent spot ! 

Calm it is, and all his own, 

Napoleon! Napdeon!” 

My plant is about fourteen or fifteen inches high, with about five or six 
slender branches bending weepiiigly from the stem. I intend, as speedily as 
possible, to increase my stock, when (if you have no objection) 1 shall feel 
pleasure in presenting you with a plant— [We shall esteem it a favour,— 
Conductor.] 

Uke our good friend Retell, I certainly feel a considerable portion of 
incredulity relative to the size of “ Innovator’s” Pinks. I have for years 
grown that^ beautiful flower, but never to the perfection spoken of by your 
Correspondent My blooms were universally admired, and took the first pan ; 
but I should think the largest did not exceed six inches, which was taken from 
** William of Walworth*^^ I hope that, in order all scepticism may be 
banished from the mind,lNNOVATOE will at an early period give us an account 
A}f his plan, with the names of the sorts he grows, 

Leicester, Dec. Wh, 1833. Sami. Wigo. 
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On Caenations, ficc. — Will Innovatoe inform me whether atijr of 

the Pinks “ one foot in circumference” can be seen next year within ten miles 
of London, and their names^ 1 must confess a Pjnk four inches across (which 
of course it must be to be a foot 'round) is new to me. Last duly, at Hogg’s, 
a fiiead of mine measured a Carnation, which was so much larger than the 
others on bis stage as to be ou that account peculiarly conspicuous, and found 
it to be four inches and three quarters across, and I think no other there 
could have been more than four inches. But when we hear of Pinks of that 
size. Carnations may be grown by Innovator probably eight inches in 
diameter. At all events he will, perhaps, favour ns with his standard size for 
Carnations. With regard to piping, 1 tried Mr. Kevell’s plan this year late, 
(for my iirst pipings failed), and I struck every piping under a large hand- 
glass, except one. I am much indebted to him for communicating it. What 
docs 1 nno\atoh mean by saying, that by the mode he recommends Mr, 
Revell may strike one hundred and fifty out of every one hmdred f Surely 
that can onhj be done in Ireland, B, M. 

Londony Dec, 2d, 1833. 

On Destroying the Wire-worm, &c. — C an you or any of your respected 
Correspondents inform me of tlie best method of destroying the small 
black snail, aud wire-worm, which do so much injury in our gardens f I have 
tried lime, which kills them, but have always thought it to do more harm to 
the plants than the destroying of the vermin did good. 

Ju». 3d, 1831. E. R. W. 

On Rhododendrons, &c. — 1 should feel much obliged by being informed, 
through the medium of the which are the best and handsomest sorts ot 

Kbodudendrons and Azaleas fur green house culture. 

Dec, 9th, 1833. S. C. A. 

On the Culture of Brugmansia. — I should be much obliged if some of 
the readers of the Cabinet would give a paper on the treatment suitable to 
the lirugmansia Arborea, both as a dwarf, or a tall cultivated plant, so as to 
bloom it well, whether in the house or open air. 

4//<, 1831. . Martin. 

On PjNhs, Pomegranvtes, &c. — I shinild be particularly obliged if you 
or any of your numerous Correspondents would give me some information on 
the culture of a Pink named Davey’*. Eclipse;” with me the edges of the 
petals become uneven instead of the contrary ’ Also the best method of 
producing in the open air, flowers of the Double Pumcgraiiatc, in the shorlei>l 
possible period. W. D. 

Beverley, Dec, I3f/i, 1833. 


ANSWERS. 

On the Sizes of Pots, S^c. — In reply to the query of a Siil>scriber, in 
serted at page 21, we beg to observe that there are eleven sizes usually sold, 
'f’he }>rice is the same for all the Rorts, ^iz. two of the largest cost the same 
price as eighty of the smallest. The following scale gives the distinguishing 
sizes in inches, as requested by our Correspondent : — 

In. dr. In. dp. 


1st size, 

has 2 to the cast, 

called Twos, and are 

18 and 

18 
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Ans'weh to S. a. H., RBSPKCTiNO 1‘OLips.-— The reason why bulbs are 
taken up every year, appears to be in order to accommodate them as nearly 
as possible to their natural state. In most hot countries the variation of sea- 
sons gives them a period of rest, during which the bulb is in a dry inactive 
state. Tulips, if left all the year in the ground, degenerate and becoxna foul, 
the beautiful stripes and feathered markings become suffused, and the bulbs 
** break into small increase or, as my friend Mr. T. K. Short (to whom 1 
am under peculiar obligations,) says of Hyacinths, ** produce nothing but oif- 
sets.’^ If the Tulips S. A. II. mentions, were originally good, i, e. fine roses, 
hyhhmensy and bizardsj they may probably be brought back to their original 
state, by takiug up the bulbs at tbe usual time and well harvesting them. 1 
should then recommend that a different bed be prepared for them, at the 
greatest distance possible froo^the one they now occupy. I'he new bed should 
be made of good fresh loam, or at least good garden mould without dung, and 
this should bo at least two feet deep. If, however, the Tulips be really bad, 
or only common border flowers, any trouble bestowed on them will be labour 
lost. Snowdrop. 

November, 1833. 

On a Dwarf Yellow Flowering Plant. — In reply to the query of Ami- 
cus, in the November number of Vol. 1. of your truly interesting, useful, and 
clieap publication, I beg to say, that I think the Winter Helebore would suit 
his purpose for a yellow, and the Helleborus niger, or Christmas Rose, for a 
rose-coloured flower; they both grow from three to six inches high. I have 
grow'u them with success in a stiffish soil, that has been broken with decayed 
leaves and decayed wood. 

Jaiu 3d, 1834. E. R. W. 

[We suppose our Correspondent means by Winter Kelebore the Eranthis 
ht/emalfs, commou Winter Aconite; this plant flowers from January to April 
— tbe Christmas Rose, llellehorns nUjer, from January to March. Of course 
either would have to be replaced after that period, by some other plant which 
w'ould continue to the end of the year. — Conductor.! 


REMARKS. 


'I'ULIPS. — Wishing to purchase a few tulips, I procured the catalogues of 
the present year, from two of the most eminent florists, Brown, of Slough, 
and Groom, of Walworth. On comparing them, I was much surprised at the 
great disparity of prices of many of the bulbs, and as this is a matter of im- 
jiorlance to all pui chasers, it may be generally useful to know the reason of 
this very great difterence in the price of the same bulbs. 1 have selected a 
few with the prices, and find there i» a diflereuce in the two colunins of up- 
wards of £40. Brown. Gioom. 


Agamemnon, bz 3 3 0 0 2 6 

Bolivar, bz.. 3 3 0 4 4 U 

Catafalque, Dutch, bz. 2 2 0 .... I lU 0 

Duke 01 (3arence, bz 1 I 0 .... 0 15 0 

Fabuis, bz * 5 5 0 .... 8 8 0 

Gresdeiiu, Jewl. by. b 1 1 5 0 

Leonardo da Vinci, bz 10 10 0 .... 5 5 0 

Othello, by. b 3 3 0 .... 9 16 0 

Parmegiaus, byb 21 0 0 ....60 0 0 

PriuceWm. IV. 0 10 6 .... 0 5 0 

Rose Camusa do Craix, ,.......,5 6 0 *... 6 C (i 

Sbakspeore, bz. 16 16 0 ....21 0 0 

Sulphurea, bz 3 3 0 .... 2 2 0 

Clypes, bz 5 6 0 .... 4 4 0 

Walworth, 0 JO 6 0 16 0 

Warsaw, bz. , ....10 10 0 ,...15 15 0 

In Brown’s Catalogue, “La Pulcelli de Dort,” abyblf^men, is marked One 
Guinea, and in the same Catalogue “ Pucclle de Dort,” a byblomen is marked 
Haifa G\unea. Are not these the same flowers? Snowdrod. 

November, 1833. 
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3. tady Haygmton Pink. A very good Florist Pink* Oroio) fixtentivMj 
by the late Mr. Da vet, Florist^ Kin^s Road, Chelsea. 

4. Cakrolaria /ormosum* Handsome Calceolaria. There are two varieties 

which are known by this name ; the one here figured is the original kind, and 
much handsomer than its rival. The present variety is something narrower 
in the shape of its Bower than the other, but its colotirs are much deeper, and 
far more clear and distinct. To avoid future confusion, we suggest the pro- 
priety of calling the kind here formosissimns. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 

Plant Stove.— If there be severe weather, fires will be required every night, 
and probably in the day. The plants should be kept perfectly free from dust, 
&.C. which otherwise would lodge upon the stems, branches, and foliage, let it 
be immediately washed off by syringing or sponging ; this will very much 
conduce to the health of the plants. They must also be kept free from de- 
cayed leaves. Water of the same temperatnre os the house should always be 
used. Let all plants become dry before a fresh supply is given ; and when 
applied, as much given as is likely just to moisten all the soil. Succulents 
will require care so as not to rot them off; better be too dry than othi‘rwise. 
It is essential that the surface of the soil be frequently stirred, never allowing 
it to bind or become mossy. Fresh air must be admitted in all sunny weather. 

GREEifHOUSE. — This department should have good attendance during this 
mouth, similar in its operations to those directed in January, which see.— 
Oranges, Lemons, and Myrtles will require water frequently, they usually 
absorb much. The herbaceous kind of plants will require occasional waterings, 
but less frequent and in less qu.antities than the woody kinds. Succulents, as 
Aloes, Sedums, &c. should be watered very sparingly, and only when the soil 
is very dry. Air should be admitted at all times when the weather is favourable, 
or the plants cauiiot be kept in a healthy state. Jf any of the Orange, Lemon, 
or Myrtle Trees, &c. have naked, or irregular heads, towards the end of the 
month, if fine mild weather occur, begin to reclaim them to some uniformity, 
by shortening the branches and liead shoots, by this attention they will break 
out new shoots upon the old wood and form a regular head ; they should also 
be repotted in rich compost, reducing the old ball of earth carefully, and re- 
placing with new soil. After sifting it would be of great use to the plants, if 
the conveuience of a glass case could be had, in which to make a dung bed, 
that the pots might be plunged in, this ^vould cause the plants to shoot 
vigorously, both at the roots and topsj cleanliness (as directed for the Stove.) 

Pleasure Ground, Flower Garuen, &c. — Towards the end of the month 
it will be time t;o sow most of the tender and curious kind of Annuals, which 
require the aid of a hot bed to bring them forward for early blooming. Sow 
also the Week Stocks and Mignonette, both for fiower borders, and to bloom 
in pots for rooma Plant and regulate where required all kinds of perennial 
roots and herbaceous plants, disposing them so as to be regularly intermixed. 
Fork and dress over the beds, and add fresh soil. Dress and add fresh compost 
to the Auricula plauts ; defend the plants from frost and heavy rain, as the 
fiower stems will begin to appear, but admit all possible air on mild days, or 
the stems will be weakened. Auricula and Polyanthus seed must now be sown 
in boxes, using light rich soil. Transplant Carnation layers into large pots 
or borders, towards the end of the month. Defend Hyacinth, Ranunculus, 
and Tulip beds from severe frost (if such occur) by means of hoops and 
canvass or mats. Finish pruning flowering slirubs, evergreens, &c. Transplant 
also. Turf may be laid. Plant Box Edging, &c. Dahlia roots should now 
be potted, aud seeds sown. Lobelia roots should be divided and potted singly 
in rich soil. Tigridia pavonia roots should be potted in rich soil. 

F, F. A. 


RIDGE, PRINTER, SHEFFIELD. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

AR'LTCLE I . — On the Cultme of the Carnation and 
Pico fee. By 1 N no vatoh. 

1 hori'with snul for insertion in }our Cabin I ba\e found 
(aftd Jimnerous oxjuTiinents) to be the best method of grov\ing 
those beautiful floweTs, the Carnation and Pieotee. 

1 shall begin with the first juirehase. This ought to be made 
the first week in October ; and in doing this, be cautious wliere 
you lay out your money, as I am certain there arc no other articles 
in ^hich so much roguery and deception are practiced ns in Car- 
nations and PicoUes ; a on had better jiay a little more to a florist 
of standing character than risk being cheated by the jillurdncnts 
of cheapness. 1 \^()uld also recommend your attending the re- 
moval of the layers from the parent plant where possible, and go 
home with them directly, and pot them in 48-sizcd pots, in the fol- 
lowing compost : — One han*owful each of rather sandy maiden loam 
and thoroughly decayed hot-bed dung, with a ])eck each of r oarse 
sand and leaf mould, all well mixed together and passed through 
a fine sieve ; put in the bottom of each pot a quantity of potsherds, 
then fill to within tw'o inches or so with the compost, and upon 
this place the plants, and place the compost lightly round them up 
to the first pair of leaves ; strike the pot once upon the potting board, 
and give them water. When they are bt‘come dry, place a hand- 
light finnly over them for a week or ten days, by which time they 
VoL. II. H 
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will have pushed fresh root, and be able to stand the open air. 
My reason for advising the removal to be made by yourself is, 
that they may not be exposed to the air for three or four days after 
they are taken from the old plant, and before they are sent to you. 
This is a common practice with knavish florists, that they may 
engender the disease complained of by your Correspondent Iris, 
viz. their dying when near blooming. This exposure to the air 
causes every piece of grass tlien upon the plant to wither and die, 
and to stick so Ann to the main stem that it is impossible to remove 
it without injury to the bark of the stern, where the water gets in 
after every watering, and jirodiices decay just above the earth, and 
ultimately death. The next is the wintering your plants ; this 
is generally done in common glazed frames. Having chosen a 
warm south aspect, place your frame upon four bricks, one at each 
corner, along the ends and middle ; in the inside lay a row of 
bricks, and upon these splines of inch deal, three inches broad, and 
the length of the frame ; set your pots upon these, and give them 
all the dry fresh air possible, by keeping the lights oflT during the 
day ; when wet, raise the frame upon extra bricks ; do this also 
after you have given them six or eight hours’ gentle rain ; if it 
should not clear up so soon as you expected, the air passing in 
under the frame will soon dr}” them, or possibly they might remain 
wet for three or four days, which would certainly produce mildew 
and unsoundness. In severe frosty weather shut down the frame 
close, and cover with mats at night. Give no water whilst it con- 
tinues, Keep them in this situation till the last week in March. 
A week before you pot them into their flowering pots, expose them 
night and day to the open air ; this will harden them to meet tho 
transplanting, which should now be done. The compost I have 
found the most suitable is as follows : — 10 barrowfuls of well rotted 
flag, dug from an old pasture, two years before use, where the soil 
is what farmers call heavy ; five harrowfuls of well decayed old 
cucumber bed ; one barrowful of coarse sand, and one barrowful 
of finely ground unbiimt sulphate of lime (Gypsum) ; this last 
tends greatly to invigorate their growth, and causes the white to be 
beautifully clear. These should be put together in October, and 
turned frequently during frost in winter. About the last week in 
February put it under cover, that it may get moderately diy before 
use. The flowering pots should be 16 to the caste (sixteens). Over 
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the hole in the bottom of each lay an oyster-shell, and upon this an 
inch thick of fresh horsc-droppings ; then fill with the compost till 
the ball of earth, with the plants placed in centre of the pot, are 
about an inch below the rim ; fill up with compost; strike the pot 
smartly once or twice upon the board, and water them ; place tlie 
pots upon the stage, or along the walks, upon boards hiid upon 
bricks to keep out worms. About the beginning of June they will 
require sticking with round sticks four feet long thrust into the 
middle of the pot; to these tie the flower-stem with loose collars of 
wet bass. Cut off all the flower-buds but one or two as soon as 
they ap23ear. About this time some plants 3\ill wither and droop 
as if dying. I see Mr. Revell attributes this to growing them too 
strong in th(*ir winter station ; such I can from minute observation 
assure him is not the cause ; it proceeds from there being worms 
in the pots ; these destroy its fertility, and render the soil acid. 
The cure is easy : water them three times a week with lime-water 
for a fortniglit or so, and they will quickly recover. I had this 
season a plant of Walmsley s William the Fourth in this state ; I 
gave it the lime-water, and I afterwards won the first prize with 
its bloom. About the latter end of July, the buds will require 
girding. This is best done by narrow slips of bladder put two or 
three times round the pod ; wiien w'et with gum -water they dry and 
become firmly attached. When they are in full bloom, they 
require cording and shading by means of an awning. As soon as 
the flowers begin to fade, commence layering. 1 need not enter 
into this, it is too well understood ; but when well rooti d, proceed 
as recommended at the beginning of this article. I should advise 
young Florists not to seek variety, but to confine thcms(‘]ves to 
five or six pair of each of the best sorts, particularly if tlie,y <‘om- 
I)ctc for prizes. I am, perhaps, one of the largest Amateur grow ers 
in the kingdom, having about 325 sorts, and near 1500 plaiils; I 
can say what no others can, that I have shewn for several seasons, 
and liave (witli one exception) taken the first jnizes. I must 
apologize for the length of this, but I have found it impossible to 
compress it into a smaller compas.s. 

Innovator. 

You shall hear from me again. [Wc shall esteem it a favour.— 
Conductor. J 
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ARTICLE II . — On the Culture of Salpiglossises. By 
Mr. Thomas Appleby, Gardener to the Rev. J. A. 
Rhodes, Horsforth-Hall, near Leeds. 

For the iufonnatioii of such of your readers os may be desirous 
of cultivating this singularly beautiful family of plants, I now, 
agreeably to a funner promise, send you an account of a method 
practised here, which is ])erfectly satisfactory to me. 

Some time in March I sow the seed, covering it about one-eighth 
of an inch, in wide-mouthed and hollow pots, well drained, in a 
compost of light yellow loam and heath mould in equal parts, 
adding about one-sixth of fine white sand, and place them ('ii a 
shelf close to the glass in the stove, (a cucumber bed might do, but 
on account of the damp tliere, 1 prefer the stove,) watering with a 
fine syringe, so as to keep the soil just moist. As soon as they 
have four leaves each, I pot them into sixties, one in each, in the 
same comjiost, only adding a little fim' vc*geta])le mould, taking 
care to drain well with broken pots about the siz<‘ of peas. 1 
place them again on tlio sludf before mentioned, shading them 
until tluy can bear the light without flagging. 

Ah tlie ])lants ad\anee in gi'ow'th tliey are potted into largtu pots 
four tunes. I flower tlumi in ]>ots ahout six inches wid(‘ and 
eight deep. To cause them to llow(*r strong, I remove them alter 
tile third potting into a cold frame, facing tb(* south, and on all 
fine days expose them, ])y drawing ofl the lights, to the full air 
and sun. Tliis makes them grow stiff and hushy. When the 
greenhouso jdants are rem()\e(l into their siinimer situation, 1 
give the 8alpiglossises tlieir last ])oUing, and take them into the 
greenhouse, giving every day plenty of air, and I find they flower 
much fuier for tlie previous exi>osure. 

Salpiglossises will grow and flower in the garden in a satisfactory 
nuumcr, ]>rovidcd they are planted out from the j)ots about the 1st 
of June, in rich dry soil, and a sheltered situation ; hut in my oj)i- 
nion, and my success bears me out, the situation tosliew them to 
the great(‘st advantage, is in the greenhouse amongst Cockscombs, 
Balsams, Triverania coccinea, and some species of Gloxinia. 
There they will flower admirably, and with proper management 
produce seed in abundance. 

J usually sow a little seed in September, for tlie purpose of 
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having a few early flowering plants. I'hey require to be kept 
through the winter in the stove, close to the glass, in small pots, 
and then managed as to soil, potting, &c. as the spring-sown 
plants, and they flower finely in April, May, and June. 

I think too rich soil vcTy injurious ; the plants often take the pet, 
and die off by the roots, in it. I have frequently seen plants with 
fine healthy leaves and flowers, dying gradually upwards. I cannot 
account for this disease, excepting by tlio soil being too rich. 

To he ct'rtain to i)rocurt‘ seed from Sal]>iglossis atropur])urea 
and Barclayana, it is necessary to impregnate them artificially ; 
whilst picta , straminea, and their varieties, si‘ect freely without any 
care. Upon examination, however, this a]»parently strange cir- 
cumstance may ])e easily accounted for : the pistil in those s])ecie*> 
is considerably (.‘longaled, and the stigma on its summit is of a 
curious hoaf-like s}ia])e ; and as the flowers stand <juit(‘ erect, tin* 
pollen falls to the ground without eflecting its office, unless hy 
chance some frioiully insect assist in the husiness, which whatever 
it may do in their native situation, is not to he expected in our 
greeiiliouses. 

Out of doors seed is not to be had, at least I never could obtain 
any ; but perhaps in the «oath of Britain, seed may he jirociired in 
the oj)cii air. 

By imjiregnatiiig with different sorts, 1 find th<*y sport into 
various and beautiful sliades of colour and size; and I have no 
doubt many sorts will run one into another, winch satisli(‘S me that 
most of the kinds now iMuking as species, will have to ])c reduced 
to mere varieties. 

Tuos. Ai j 1 i:j$y. 

JafK 2, 1834 . 


ARTICLE III . — On the Cultivation of British herns. 
No, II. Ry M. 

Having now more than thirty species of British Ferns gr(»wiiig 
healthfully in the ojien ground, I would suggest the following 
method, which I have practised, to those who wish to form a col 
lection of this interesting tribe. 

Without remarking on the ornamental disjiosition of the ground, 
the first thing to he considered is, having the bed in which it is 
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purposed to grow the Ferns elevated above the level of the surface 
of the ground, and giving a perfect drainage to the water from it. 
If the soil be sandy and light, a few stones at the bottom of the 
mound or bed will be suflScient ; but if on a strong, loamy, or re- 
tentive soil, I would place a layer of loose stones to the height of 
eighteen inches, taking care that all superfluous moisture should 
have a free drainage from the bottom. Upon the stones 1 would 
place pieces of bog earth, not chopped small, to the depth of eight 
or ten inches : then an equal thickness of heath mould, or sand 
and light soil mixed ; and then a layer of bog earth mixed with 
sand. When heath mould and bog earth cannot be procured, 
sand and good mould may be substituted, mixing with the upper 
layer some leaf mould, instead of the bog earth; this I have 
found to answer remarkably well. No clay or strong loam must 
be used for the generality of the larger Ferns, such as Aspidium 
dilatatum. Asp. aculeatJum, Filix facmina, &c. ; but for the 
smaller species, such as Asplenium Ruta-muraiia, Scolopendriuiu 
Ceterach, or Aspl. Trichomanes, pieces of some light porous stone, 
(the Derbyshire Tufa is the best,) should be placed for the roots to 
shoot amongst, and but little soil is needed amongst the stones. 
After all the care in preparing the soil and planting the Ferns, but 
little success will be attained without shade, and the cooler the 
situation the better ; for though stagnant water is very prejudicial 
to them, they will bear and enjoy a great deal of moisture, provided 
the soil is such as to admit of its draining away. 

The Ophioglossum vulgatum, or Adder s Tongue, is somewhat 
impatient of removal, and thrives better in its natural situation in 
grassy meadows, than in any to which I have transplanted it. 

I shall be glad if these observations occasion others from your 
Correspondents, upon the Cryptogamia, and the habitats of 
British Ferns ; they will be desirable information to all who are 
anxious to collect or cultivate so interesting a class. 

In my next paper, I will add a list of the localities of those I 
have gathered. 

Feb. 4. M. 
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ARTICLE IV. — On the Culture of Dutch Bulbs in Pots. 
By Mr. F. F. Ashford. 

Observing in Vol. I. page 242, of your valuable Monthly Peri- 
odical, that a Querist, Mr. J. B. Denton, asks for a little infor- 
mation respecting the cultivation of Dutch Bulbs, in pots, requi- 
site for their flowering freely, I sit down to the consideration of 
his request, and pen a few remarks, which upon receiving, if you 
deem worthy of admission into the pages of the Cabinet, they are 
entirely at your disposal. In my opinion, there are no plants that 
produce and expand their blossoms at the time when forced 
Dutch bulbs generally do, deserving of general cultivation, and a 
little extra trouble, more than this tribe of plants — Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissuses, Crocuses, &c. of every hue and colour, of dif- 
ferent heights (from three inches to two feet and two feet six 
inches high), and their blossoms so very odoriferous that they 
fully compensate for the care bestowed upon them by their culti- 
vators. The method I propose to elucidate is not primarily my 
own (though one I shall follow), but Mr. F. Godall’s, Gardener 
at Rode Hall, Cheshire, which after a fair trial will be found effi- 
cient, and answer the expectation of every one. 

After a sufficient quantity of bulbs have been procured from the 
nursery early in October, prepare them for potting by removing 
all the loose rind and offsets or side bulbs ; at the same time care 
must be taken not to injure the bulbs in the least by so doing. 

Compost. — This should be prepared the preceding winter, and 
consist of the following : — One barrowfiil of well decomposed hot- 
bed dung ; one barrowful of vegetable leaf mould ; two barrowfuls 
of fresh maiden loam ; and a quarter of a barrowful of drift sand. 
These materials must be well chopped and mixed togctlier and 
thrown into a heap, that the frost and atmosphere may decompose 
and pulverise the various substances that this mixture may con- 
tain ; and about the middle of September convey it to a dry open 
shed, that it may become dry before using. 

PottiTtg. — The bulbs, after having been prepared as above, must 
be potted in the soil in pots proportioned to the size and 
sort of bulb. Fill the pots and shake the soil down well, but do 
not press it with the hand before commencing to plant the roots ; 
then lay some sand on the top of the soil in the middle of the pot. 
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and placing the bulb on the top, gently, though finnly, press it 
down till within a quarter of an inch of the top. Care must be taken 
not to press with sufficient violence to injure the bulbs, yet it must 
be left firm in the pot, for on these two things much depends as to 
their future success. After they are potted, and named or num- 
bered, place them in an old cucumber or melon frame, prepared 
after the following manner. Take out the soil, and lay upon the 
dung about two inches thick of ashes ; level and make them very 
solid; on the top lay a quantity of sifted ashes, in which 
-.jilunge the pots, making the ashes as finn round them as possible. 
When this is finished, cover the whole to the depth of eight or ten 
inches withiight dry soil. Always choose a dry day for the purpose, 
and let every thing be dry that is used about plunging. Give air 
at all times, excepting in heavy rains, vsnows, or frosts, when the 
lights must be put on, and, if very severe, mats must be added. 

In January take them out of the frame, wash the pots, convey 
them to the stove for flowering, siip])lying them with water at all 
times when required, and air when necessary, which will assist 
them in flowering strong. As tlie scapus, or flower stalks, advance 
in growth, tie them carefully, and not too tight up, to neat green or 
white sticks, with bass mat finely twisted. When the flowers 
begin to open, remove them to the conservatory or greenhouse, 
where they will almost turn drear}^ winter into gaudy summer by 
their delightful fragrance and varied appearance. Crocuses planted 
four or five in a pot, and treated as above, look exceedingly well 
when in flower. 

If it is not convenient to make a coinj)ost purposely for them, as 
is sometimes the case, old cucumber soil may be used when made 
lighter or richer with dung or sand, according as it may require, and 
will answer very well. If Mr. Denton will next season adopt the 
above method, no doubt but he will prove successful ; and if Mr. 
D. wishes any further information respecting the culture of Dutch 
Bulbs in pots, I will with pleasure answer ids queries through the 
medium of the Cabinet 

I subjoin a list of a few kinds which answer very well when 
treated as above. 

Hyacinths. — 1. Henri de Prussie, double blue. 2. Alamode, 
double white. 3. Waterloo, double red. 4. Madame Zoutman, 
double red. 5. GrootVorst, double red. G. Ophir, double yellow. 
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7. Heroine, double yellow. 8. Boquet d’Orange, double yellow. 
9. Passetout, double yellow. 10. Sultan Achinet, double white. 
11. Grand Sultan, double blue. 12. Anna Maria, double white. 
13. Dido, double red. 

Narcissuses. — 1. Grand Primo, white* 2. Grand Monarque, 
white. 3. Double Roman, white. 4. Solid d’Or, yellow. 5. 
Bazelman Major, white. 6. Bazelman Minor, white. 7, States 
General, white. 8. Juno, yellow. 

Tulips. — 1. Due van Thol. 2. Florentine, 3. Marriage de 
ma Fille, 4. Perfecta Parrot. Persian Irises, Jonquils and Cro- 
cuses of every colour, single and double. 

Mr. Denton’s other requests shall be answered next month, 
and any other lie chooses to propose. 

F. F. Ashford 

Somerford Booths, January 7 Ik, 1<834. 


ARTICIiE V. — On the Cultfcation of Gloxinia speciosa^ 
(?. caulescens, and G. maculata. By Mr. W. 
Mountford. 

The Gloxinias are plants that possess considerable beauty, and 
are particularly desendiig of cultivation. The following is my 
practice. Some time during the summer, I take a quantity of 
leaves from each sort I wish to propagate, cutting them close off 
at the surface from the j)arcnt plant. I then prepare a qiumtity 
of pots, sixties, wdtha com})ost of loam, leaf mould, and peat soil, 
in equal parts, adding as much fine sand as will keep it perfectly 
open. I then insert a cutting (a leaf) in each pot, hulf an 
inch deep, pressing the soil pretty finn. After the whole 
is finished, I give a gentle watering from a fine syringe, and 
place them in a hot-bed frame, if I have one at work, or a stove, 
which is nearly as well. Water must now be given with great 
caution, for too much moisture would cause them to rot. I let 
them remain in the same pots, after the bulb is formed, until the 
period arrives for rest, which is easily known by the leaf gradually 
dying away. I then remove them to a dry cool place, taking care 
that they do not get much moisture during the winter. In the 
latter end of February, or beginning of March, I take all the pots 
of roots, and carefully shake all the mould from them, and then 
VOL. II. 
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j>ot tlie largest in forty-eights, and the small ones into sixty sized 
])ots, tiiking care that they ai*e well drained with broken potsherds. 
Ai'ter the whole are potted, I give only sufficient water to settle the 
ijirth to the roots, and tlien })lace tliem in a wann part of the stove. 
As (he })lants advance in growth, and till the pots with roots, 
I again renio\ethem out of sixties into forty-eights, and those out 
of forty-eights into thirty-twos. Tw^o or three times during the 
summer months, 1 find it ^ery beneficitil to water them with liquid 
manure. As soon as they begin to flower, 1 place them in the 
gi’eenhouse amongst tlie plants, where they bloom profusely, and 
look \eiy sifleiidid. Nothing more is required but occasionally 
supplying with water. When they are b(‘come donnant, they arc 
])ut by as before. 

W. ]VIo( NTIORD. 

1] arleigh Gardens, near Bath, Dec. 8, 1833. 


ARTICLE VI . — On the ^yeterloration of the Dahlia. 
By Vertumnits. 

Many im])ortant engagements ba\e pieventt‘d me sending }ou 
the few remarks I promised you, relathe to the deterioration of 
tlie Dahlia, by the exti'iisive system of propagation usually pur- 
sued. 

My idea is, that in order to have a good bloom, it is necessary 
that ])huits i<nsed from some of those slioots which first jiresent 
themselves should be selected for planting. So far as I ha\e had 
any opjiortunity of proving tliis idea, 1 am fully borne out in it. 
Two >ears ago I observed a plant of the Countess of Liveipool, 
in a first rate collection near London, of which nearly all the 
blooms w'ere single*; and, on inquiry, I foimd that thi* parties 
having numerous orders, had sold all their early plants, and had 
reserved the latter propagation for their own growth. 

This season I saw three plants of the Queen of Yellows without 
a flower in the slightest degree multijile ; and I discovered that the 
very same occurrence had taken place. 

Further, a flower called Wood s Triumphant, which had been 
much admired two or three years ago, was rejected by many growers ; 
and in a conversation I had with Mr. Wood, the original raiser of 
it, he told me he had himself rejected it, as it could not be relied on. 
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i^ow, this very flower went from me to several persons tliis last 
season, and has in every instance given grc'at satisfaction, wliich 1 
can only suppose has occuiTed from the fact, that having from the 
first had a large stock of it, I have never had occasion to work it 
so extensively as others liave done. 

As this is in a measure at least, after all, only conjecture, I must 
juotest against such attacks as are imide, on several winters in your 
miscellany, as 1 conceive it is out of such conji'ctures, fairly 
argued, the truth will he eli<‘it( d ; ami I b(dieve it is an axiom 
generally acknowledged, that invective is a never-failing sign of n 
bad argument. 

I wall just observe to some impiirers about licvick’s Incompa- 
rable, that I have seem sevtiral instances of siicct ss in d('velo])ing 
the sj)ots, by jjulliiig ofi‘the self-coloured flow'ers immediat<‘ly they 
show themselves to be such, when a course of ti]>ped flowers gmu*- 
rally succeeds them. At the same time, ]\Ir. Lkvick is perfectly 
correct in his statement, that luxuriant jdants are generally self- 
coloured ; and, therefort', all manure should be avoid(‘(l, at ](‘asl 
until the i)lant show's itself to be in colour, when it imiy he applit*<l 
at the top. 

The luxunant growth may be niiich retarded, by treading the 
ground round th(' plant \<*ry finn, if it begins to grow loo freel\ . 

8o nmch for Dahlias : and now^ I beg to state to Mr. Heveli. 
and Innovator, that I have tried with success Mr. R.’s plan of 
puddling the soil in wliich I inserted my ])ipings of Pinkt. ; I con- 
ceive the great loss frequently occurring is occasioned by the 
minute drojis of moisture, which w'ill, in spite of all ellbrts, remain 
in the hearts of the jiijiiiig; l)y his jdan the soil settles as closely 
as possilile about them in a few' hours, and the necessity o {’watering 
is avoided, wdiieh 1 consider a grimt advantage. 

Ml. Hevell, however, may speedily eonvim e himself that llu‘ 
Ihnk is to he gimm exceeding thirteen incites in circumlei i'uce, 
if he will try Tate’s William the Fourth, a fliiwcr raised h> Mr, 
Tate, near Islington Church, from the seed of Ford’s Victory, I 
believe ; which has, however, in my opinion at least, hardly luiy 
other pro])erty than its monstrous size to recommend it. 

I conclude by congratulating you on the improvement in your 
work, which 1 mucli admire, and which 1 urn happy to hear siic- 
rceds so well. VERTUMNirs. 

London, Dec, Wth, 1^3(3. 
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ON THK COLOURS AND PROPERTIES OF ROSES. 


ARTICLE VII . — Remarks on the Colours and Proper^ 
ties of One Thousand Species and Varieties of Roses. 
By St. Patrick. 

(continued from page 37.) 


NAMES. 

301 Gracilis 

302 Grand dorc 

303 Grande Duchesse de Bruxelles 

304 Image 

305 Junon 

806 - Sophie 

307 Grand Geor^;e 

308 Graudidier. 

309 Grand Monarque 

310 Pivaine 

311 pourpre dour 

312 Sowaiiof 

313 Sultan 

314 Trioinphe dc la ville. . 

315 Turc 

316 Gros major 

317 Grosse Junon. 

318 Gurin 


DESCRIPTION. 

. Small compact globe blush. 

• Dark crimson in clusters. 

. Fine bright red. 

.Semi-double pale red. 

.Dark scarlet 
. Maroon. 

. Large deep red. 

. Purple. 

.Fine light purple. 

.Pale red. 

. Fine mottled purple. 

. Light purple. 

.Small deep blush. 

.Light crimson, changing to pink. 
.Large pale red. 

. Bright pink. 

.Very pretty red. 

.Semi double light reddish purple. 


319 Harphise 

320 Helene 

321 Henrico 

322 Henriette 

323 Henry 1 

324 HI 

325 IV 

326 VIII 

327 Hen a fleiir pleine 

328 Heroine uoir 

329 Hersilia 

330 Hessiose 

331 Hibride du Bellagc 

332 brunne 

333 large 

334 Luxembourg 

335 nouveau 

336 perfecta 

337 Hibrid perfecta 

338 Hollandaise nouvelle 

339 Holocirieca nova 

340 Honine 

341 Hymenee 

342 


.Light blush. 

.Close double purple, scarlet eye. 
. Fine deep blush. 

.Fine light purple. 

• Light purplish crimson. 

.Fine red. 

. Large beautiful double red. 
•Beautiful scarlet. 

. Rosy crimson. 

. Dark purple, nearly black. 

.New, small semi-double blush. 
.Beautiful blush. 

. Beautiful gay deep crims. scarlet. 
.Pinkish purple. 

.Light blush. 

.Very bright red. 

. Fine deep purple red. 

.Deep scarlet. 

.Very large velvet purple. 

• Beautiful kind of buff. 

.Bright scarlet and pink. 

.Bright red pink. 

.New, large fine blush. 

. Striped light purple. 


(to be continued.) 
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PART II. 

EXTRACTS. 


New and Rare Plants figured in the Periodicals for February. 

Curtiss Botanical Magazine. Edited by Dr. Hooker, Kings 
Professor of Botany in tlie University of Glasgow. Price 
3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. ])lain. 

J<pomeaTuhrO’C(£Tulca^ Reddish-blue Ipomea. Pentandria, Monogynia. 
Convolvulacese. Ot' the genus Ipomea, as distinguished from Convolvulus, 
MO less than 165 species are described by Roemur and S('HULTES. The spe- 
cies which compose it are chiefly inhabitants of the tropics, and remarkable 
for the beauty of their flowers, which, though they be individually short-lived, 
are succeeded so rapidly by others, that there are few more showy ornaments 
of the forests in warm countries, or of the stoves in our own. One species, 

I. Jalapa, yields the jalap of the shops; whilst another, the I. Batatas, or 
Sweet Potatoe, is an important article of food in the tropical countries, as the 
Potatoe is in Europe. The present species, 1. rubro ca?rulea, is grown m the 
stoves of John Allcard, Esq. and Miss Loxley, of Stratford Green, Essex. 
Seeds of it were collected in Mexico, and received in this country by J. D. 
PowLES, Esq. of Stamford-lJill, who liberally distributed them. Flower, in 
bud, white, with the limb of a rich lake red, which, when fully expanded, 
becomes of a fine purplish blue ; the diameter of the corolla is about four 
inches, and altogether the flower is exceedingly handsome, meriting a place 
in every collection of stove plants. Culture : increased by cuttings or seeds. 
Soil: rich sandy loam. Ipomea, from //>s, bindweed; and homoiSy similar. 

2. Epidendrum nocturnum, Night-Muelling Kpidendruin. Gyiiandna, Mo- 
nandria. Orchideao. 'J'his plant is a native of the West Indies, growing in 
this country in the Liverpool and Glasgow Botanic Gardens The flowers are 
of a pale greenish yellow, uninteresting in appearance ; they are scentless 
during the day, but at night yield a very powerful odour, resembling that of 
the White Lily. Epidendrum, fiom Epi, upon ; and dendron, a tree—grouing 
upon trees. 

3. Onopordium Arabicurriy Arabian Cotton I’histle. Syngenesia, iF-qualis. 
Compositse. A native of Arabia, also of the warmer parts of Eu«iq>e. A 
plant was grown by Mr. Mackay, at the Dublin College Botanic Gardin, ten 
feet high, raised from seeds sent m 1832 from Buenos Ayres. It is a hardy 
biennial. Flowers: terminal, solitary, purple. Culture: increased by st eds , 
common, rich garden soil. Onopordium, from 07to. a‘s; a.ud perdo, efleets 

4. Ceropegia Lmhii, Mr. Lushes Ceropegia. Pentandria, Digynia. Aseb‘- 
pideae. This plant was sent from Bombay to the Edinburgh Botanic Gard( u, 
where it flowered in October 1833. Flowers: yellow green, tinged with purple, 
uninteresting. Ceropegia, from Keropegion, a candelabrum, or lamp -stand, 
referring to the peculiar shape of the flowers. 

5. Opuntia cylindrical Round -stemmed Prickly Pear. Synonyms, Cercus 
cylindricus. Cactus cylindricus. Originally introduced into England in 1799, 
but has never flowered in this country. Flowers of an orange red, smallish. 
Opuntia, from Opus, a city of Liberia. 

6. Kcntropkyllum arborcsccns. Arborescent. Syu. Carthamus arborescens, 
Carthainus rigid us, Onobroma arborescens. Syngenesia, /Fiqualis. Compo- 
wtrf?. Raised by Mr. MArnAY, of the Dublin Botanic Garden, from seeds 
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sent from the South of Spain. It is a singular and very ornamental plant of 
its tribe; it has stood out of doors two winters, fiowerinjt freely in autumn. 
Both flowers and leaves have a musky smell. Flowers, yellow. *K en trophy I- 
lum, itomKentros^ a spine; and phyUoriy a leaf — in allusion to the spiny 
leaves. 

7. Chrysophylkm monopyrenum, Date-shaped, or Damascene Plum, Star 
Apple. 'J’his species of Star Apple, which was introduced to the conservato- 
ries of Britain in 1812, forms in Madeira a rather elepant evergreen tree, 
growing about thirty feet high, with a trunk one foot in diameter. Leaves 
alternate, oval, approaching to oblong, four or five inches long, and two broad. 
Before they fall, the leaves turn to a beautiful deep rich red, variously marbled 
or mottled with yellow or white. The fruit is of a dark brown colour, insipid, 
yet not absolutely disagreeable, being tolerably juicy and sweet, with a fig-like 
flavour. Flowers, yellowish white, small. Chrysophylluin, from Chrysosy 
gold ; and phyllon, leaf. 


Edwards s Bofanical Register, Edited by Dr. Lindley, Pro- 
fessor of l^otany in the University of London. 4s. colourc'd, 
3s. plain. 

1. Calanihe densiflomy (’lustered Calanthc. Cynandria, Monandria. Or 
chida*. A native of the mountains of Sylhet, whence it was <»btainfd by J>r. 
Wallfch. It is cuUi\ated by Messrs. f.om)iOKs\s. 'I'he planl is a terrestnal 
species, growing very fietly in loam and decayed vegetable matter in a damp 
stove. It Is propagated by division of the crown of the roots. Flowers, in a 
dense, many-flowered corymb, pale yellow. Calanthe, itam Kalosy beautiful; 
and anthoSy flower. 

2. Gastrolohium retusvm, Blunt-leaved (jastrolobinm. Decandria, Mono- 
gynia, Leguiniiiosa'. A native of the south coast of New Holland, whmee 
it was received by Mr. Knk.tjt, of the King’s Road, Chelsea, in whose nursery 
it is now cultnaled. It is a smaller plant than the old but rare sjiecies, (i, 
bilobum. Us flowers are of the same rich orange yellow, butinsmallei heads; 
and their Keel is not purple. It is a pretty greeulioiise jilaiit, easily pro])a- 
gated by cuttings, (iastrolobium, hom G astir, th»' abdomen; and lohuSy a 
j)od. It might be Knglished Bladder pod, the pods basing an inflated ap- 
pearanee. 

3. HeUconia pnirrndenta, Powdered llelicoiua. Pent'iiidria, Mmiogyiiia. 
Musacea* Abuaulilul stove plan!, euliivated in the hotli uise of ‘sir. Vs 'mii\m 
Hcmi:, Bart., at Wormleybury, in Herts, where it floweied lu .Inly 1833. It 
is impossible to imagine any thing more delicate than tlu' bine bloom w’hich 
thickly covers the under side of the lea\es, or more briiluinl than the vivid 
scarlet of the flower lea\es or spathes. It is ])rohal)le this specie.-^ is a natne 
of some of the South Amencaii forests, (.'iiltnre. soil, peat and loam; in- 
creased by division. Heliconia, from Uehuniy mountain of the Musts — afiinity 
to Musa. 

4. Nivrnnheryia Jilicanhsy Slender stemmed. Pentandria, Monogynia.- So- 
laneae. 'fhis new speeies is cultivated by Mr. Tate, of Sloane stieet Nursery, 
Chelsea. It is probably a native of Mexico. It is a very pretty greenhorn e 
plant, perennial. Flow'ers numerous, lilac with a yellow centre, one inch and 
a half diameter. It ditfer> from N. gracilis, not only in the colour of its 
flowers, hut also in being entirely destitute of the down found on all parts of 
that species. Culture : easily increased by cuttings, and requiring but a mo- 
derate degree of protection in winter, provided it is kept in an airy place ; 
soil, rich sandy loam. Nierembergia, in honour of .1. K. Nieuembeko, a 
Spanish Jesuit, w'ho is said to have w’ritten a Natural Hisloiy, in sixteen 
books, of which nothing is now remembered. 

5. Viburnum volmi/oliumy Quince-leaved Wayfaring 7>ec. Syii. V. poly 
earpon. Peulandjia, Monogynia. (*apri/oliaccm. 7’his rare planl is a ^hrub 
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with so much the appearance of Viburnum Lantana, our English Wayfaring 
Tree, that unless the flowers were seen, it would be judged a variety. 7'he 
flowers are, however, much larger, more coloured with pink. It is a native of 
the mountains of Kamaon, one of the northern provinces of British India. 
The fruit it produces is eaten in its native country. Viburnum — the Latin 
word vieo signifies to bind with twigs; and hence, they say, comes Viburnum, 
the shoots of which are used as withies. 

(). Oncidium alttssiTmim^ Lofty Oncidium. Syn. Epidendrum altissimum, 
Kpidendrum gigas. Gynandria, Monandria. Orchideaj. One of the most 
gigantic of epiphytes. It is described bv Richard as frequently attaining 
the height of nine feet, with leaves as long, in its native woods in Guiana. 
Mr. Harrison, near Liverpool, has grown a flower stern upwards of ten feet 
long. The blossoms are beautifully marked with green, yellow, and scarlet, 
but are rather small, little more than one inch across ; they are produced 
iiumcrouslv. Tlie plant is a native of most of tin* tropical parts of America. 
Many of the Orchideous epiphytes are found to succeed best if tied to short 
]>ieces of the branehes of trees with rugged bark; none succeed better upon 
that plan than the dilVerent species of Oncidium; and provided so large a 
plant as tfte present species, with its long heavy leaves, can be made fast to a 
branch, we have no doubt it will also be found to like that kind of treatment. 
Oncidium, from O^kulion, a tubercle — two prominences on the lip. 

7. Sroiita hevisy Smooth branched- Decandria, Monogynia. I.cgiiminosac. 
A third snecics of the rare genus Scottia. It has been raised bv Mr. Knight, 
King’s lvu.*,d, C ca, from seeds gathered v>ii the south cfsisL of JNew Holland, 
by Mr. Baxter. It is a delicate greenhouse plant, r(‘quiring a cool shelf m 
the winter, and abundant ventilation. 'I’he foliage is handsome, like some of 
the prettiest Cassias. Tlowers, yellow. Scottia, in honour of Dr. Scott, 
Professor of Botany, Dublin. 


Sweeps Brifish Flower (htrden. Edited by David Dox, Esq,, 
Librarian lo the Liniiivan Society. (kdoured, 3s. ; plain, 
2s. 3d. 

1. Zappama Tiodiflora ; var. rosea. Pink-flowered Knotted Zappania. 
Didynamia, Angiospermia. Veibenaceae. Synonyms, Verbena nodiflora, 
Shcrardia repeiis nodiflora. This plant was introduced from Chile by Mr. 
Cuming, and is grown by Mr. Knight, King’s Road, Chelsea. It is j)ercn- 
nial, creejnng, forming a close patch, resembling a good deal in habit Vero- 
nica officinalis. When in flower it has a very pretty ertect, being then adorned 
with innumerable heads of pink blossoms, marked with a yellow spot, it is 
tolerably hardy and highly ornamental, whether kept in a pot or planted in a 
rock work. Culture: a mixture of sandy peat and loam will be found t(» suit 
it well; it is easily increased by slips, for almost every branch is supplied with 
roots. Zappania, so named by Scopolia, after Paul Anthony Zappv, an 
Italian botanist. 

2. Fahajo major, Greater Bean Caper. Decandria, Monogynia. Z\go- 
phylleac. Syn. Zygophyllum Fabago, Fabago Belgarum, Cappans FabaginVa, 
C. portulacea folia, C. leguminosa*, Telephiiiin Dioscondis. 1’bis is an old 
inhabitant of our gardens, viz. from 159B, but still uncommon. It is a per- 
ennial plant, quite hardy, growing four feet high. Flowers: droo])ing, nu- 
merous, whitish and saffron ; they are curious and pretty. Culture : it de- 
lights in a gravelly loam; increased by division and seeds. Fabago, from 
Faba, a bean — meaning a plant resembling a bean, which this does in its 
leaves. 

3. Calceolaria arachnoidea ; var. rc/ulffens. Refulgent Slipperwort. Dian- 
dria, Monogynia. Scrophularinaj. Tribe Calceolariea*. '/'his very showy 
plant was raised by Mr. Gillen, gardener to Mr. M‘Intosii, at the East India 
Docks, by cross impregnation with two of the numerous varieties originated 
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between C. arachnoidea and corymbosa. Mr. Gillen has raised several 
others equally beautiful. The present variety grows about one foot high. 
Flowers: cymose, numerous, of a bright rufous red colour; the inner side 
of the corolla is whitish. It is a valuable addition to this deservedly esteemed! 
genus. A light rich soil suits it best ; increased by slips. Calceolaria, from 
Calceolus, a slipper — the form of corolla. 

4. Pericallis Tussilaginis^ Coltsfoot leaved Pericallis. Syn. Cineraria Tus- 
silaginis, Senecio Tussilaginis. Syngenesia, Polygamia, Superflua. Compo- 
site. An ornamental plant, native of Teneride, whence it was introduced, 
some years ago, by Mr. Webb. It is usually regarded as an aiiLual, but, if 
kept in the greenhouse during winter, it will survive several years. 'I’he stems 
rise about one foot high. 'J'he flowers are of a rich lilac on the upper side, 
and whitish beneath, in a numerous corymbose panicle. It is readily increased 
by seeds, and grows freely in any soil. Pericallis, from PerikaHes, pretty—* 
which alludes to the beautiful ray blossoms. 


The Botayiic Garden. Edited by Mr. B, Maund, F.L.S. Price 
Is. 6d. large ; Is. small, coloured. 

1. Lavatera triloba, Three-lobed Lavatera. Monadelphia, Polyandria. 
Malvacea. A native of Spain, introduced in 1759. It is a hardy perennial, 
growing four feet high, and flowers in July and August. Flowers: roi>e- 
colour^. This plant will grow well in smoky districts. Tocrnefort, the 
celebrated French botanist, adopted the name of this genus in honour of Dr. 
Lavater, of Zurich. 

2. Lupimts ornaius, Adorned Lupine. Monadelphia, Decandrla. Legumi- 
nosa;. This species is a native ot Columbia, and was sent by Mr. Douglas 
to the London Horticultural Society. He found it growing abundantly in the 
vicinity of the river Columbia, in gravelly or light dry soils. He considered 
it one of the finest species. Flowers, sky-blue ; leaves, silvery. [It is not 
equal to the polyphyllus, and many others. — Conductor.] The Lupinus 
omatus does not increase much at the root, but it is readily iucreased by seeds. 
Lupinus, from Lvpiis, a wolf. 

3. Pyrethram uliyinosum, Marsh Feverfew. Syngenesia, Superflua. Com* 
posittE. A native of Hungary, growing three feet high, blooming from July 
to September. Flowers, white. 'J'he plant is perennial, and was introduced 
into this country in 1816. It spreads freely by undei ground shoots, and is 
readily increased. Pyrethrum, from Pyr, lire — in allusion to the hot tasted 
root. 

4. Linaria triorniihophora, Three Birds Bearing Toad -Flax. Did 3 'namia, 
Angiospermia. Scrophularinai. This plant has been long grown in this 
country, but is still rare. It is a native of Portugal, introduced here in 1710. 
It is a perennial plant, growing from two to three feet high, blooming from 
July to September. Flowers, of a crimson red, with a yellow mouth. Cul- 
ture : in the latter part of summer, from its fibrous roots, a foot or more from 
the parent, spring up small young plants ; the.se should be transplanted, or 
potted, to have protection in very severe weather, and in April be turned out 
into the borders. The term Linaria is deduced from Linum, just as 'J'oad>flax 
is from Flax ; triornithophora, from treis, three — omithos, of a bird — and 
phora, carrying or bearing. 


On the Culture of Cape Heaths>. 

(concluded from page 15.) 

The soil most suitable for the cultivation of Cape Heaths, consists of a 
black sandy peat, that is naturally intermixed with about one-fourth of white 
sandy particles, which is frequently found on commons, where the common 
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H<‘ath or Ling is Rrowinc:; tht* top spit of which should not be taken ofTdeeper 
than the soil appears of a fret* siiicious texture. The turfy or sandy surface 
should be all carted alon^c with it to the comport jard, and thrown up in a 
heap, to decompose and pulverize for two or three months — when the soil will 
be fit for use. The plants that have overgrown their pots, may be shifted into 
larger ones, any time from February to August, or otherwise, after they have 
done flowering, or previous to their coming into 6 ower. If the operation be 
carefully performed, it is iniinaterial at what particular season. "J’he balls of 
mould should not be reduced, and as few of the roots injured by it as possi 
ble, observing only to loosen the small fibres at the bottom and sides of the 
pots, which will induce them to strike freer into thi' fresh soil. Thtre should, 
also, be plenty of drainage placed in the bottom iT the pots, in order to carry 
off any superttuoiis moisture; and over the drainage a layer of the fibrous 
particles, sifted out of the soil, should he placed, which will also facilitate the 
carrying ofi'the superabundant water. 

“ Mr. M‘Nab, in his valuable treatise on the General Treatment of the 
Cape llcaihs, recommends to be mixed along with the soil, ‘ a quantity of 
coarse free-stone, broken into pieces, from an inch to four or five inches in 
diameter; of those I always introduce a quantity among the fresh earth, as it 
is put in. 'riiis 1 consider of groat advantage to all sorts of Heaths; but more 
particularly so to those tliat may have been shifted into a much larger pot or 
tub at once, than it had been grown in before, or in what i would call biennial, 
or triennial shifting.* 

The Heathery .should have large portions of air admitted daily, to be only 
excluded in severe frosty weather, when the plants will require to be kept 
rather m a dry state, and but small portions of water given at once; they 
should be looked over daily, in case any of them are getting too dry, when a 
little water will he necessary. In mild weather, they will require to be more 
liberally supplied, and should have occasional sy ringings over their foliage; 
and as the season advances, this element must be more bountifullv supplied, 
particularly in dry hot weather, when they should be syringed over head in 
the mornings and evenings, as well as large portions giveu at the roots. 

“ About the latter end of May, or beginning of June, the plants may be 
turned out of doors, and placed in a situation wliere they can have the benefit 
of the morning and evening sun, hut sheltered from the westerly winds, and 
scorching effects of the sun*s rays, in the middle of the day; and arranged so 
as that a free circulation of air can readily pass amongst the whole collection, 
w’bich will prevent their being drawn up in a w’oak or languid state, as is the 
case when crowded. The scarcer, and mure delicate growing sorts, should be 
placed 111 a pit or frame, where they cau also be shaded from the mici-day 
sun (by throwing a thin mat over the frame), and protected from heavy rains. 
If the autumn months are at all favourable, the plants may be left out of 
doors, until the middle or latter end of October, when they should he all 
cleaned and replaced in the Heatb house; but if the season is wet, iIkv will 
require to be taken into the house earlier, in order that they may be jnotecU'd 
from the heavy rains, which would saturate the soil about their roots, and be 
injurious to the plants. When the Heaths are taken into the Heathery or 
greenhouse, they should have as large a portion of air given to them us the 
house will admit of, both night and day, which should never be excluded, 
except in frosty or cold weather, when the Heathery should be shut up at 
night, but re-opciied, if only for a couple of hours iu the middle of the da\ 
— Hortus Wohumensts. 


On the Chemical Changes of the Sap of Trees* 

The most important information which you will, I think, be able to give to 
the modern gardener, respects the chemical changes which take place in the 
sap of trees, and the motions of the sap at different periods of the year. 
That it descends in our trees through the bark (I exclude the Palm tribe 
generally) from the leaves, cannot be questioned, or that it ascends through 
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the alburnam into the leaf ; but that a portion of the fluid, which has become 
true sap in the leaves, passes from the bark into the alburnam, and there 
joins the ascending current, and feeds the young shoots and leaves, is not 
generally understood by gardeners; nor that the fruit is fed by similar means ; 
nor that the sap is deposited in the alburnam, to afibrd materials for leaves, 
or to feed the blossoms and young fruit of the succeeding spring. 1’he coa- 
gulum which gives the matter of the new layer of bark in the spring is 
derived from the same source, though the arrangement of the vessels and 
fibrous textun? of the bark is given by the fluid which descends by the bark. — 
T. A. Knight, Esq. — Gardener'* Magazine. 


Evil Effects of Exposing Green]wuse Plants to tJie Open Air of 
Great Britain, 

The practice of turning gre(‘nhouse plants out of doors in summer may be 
necessary under particular circumstances, and with regard to certain species 
of ])lants; but, in cases where greenhouses are properly constructed, and 
solely devoted to the cultivation of plants, these will generally be found to be 
injured, rather than benefitted, by this treatment, particularly when turned 
out early in the season. Were it possible to manage greenhouse plants daring 
the winter as it could be wished, and as they require, exposing them to the 
open air in summer would no doubt be highly beneficial to them ; but in 
winter, fire heat being applied, a considerable degree of excitement is induced, 
and, ^fore the season has arrived at which they can be safely exposed to the 
open air, they are all, or nearly all, in a state of vigorous growth. When at 
once removed to their summer quarters, the temperature at night is often 
so low that a complete check is given to the growth of the plants, from 
which they seldom recover till towards the approach of autumn ; but, be. 
coming inured to the open air climate, they again make an efi'ort to grow. 
From the gross habit which they have, however, now acquired, together with 
the lateness of the season, the shoots are seldom well matured, and the plants 
arc unable to resist the effects of frost, mildew, damp, &c., by which green- 
house plants are liable to be injured. But when ])lants are retained under 
glass during summer, both first and second growths are ripened sufficiently 
early in the autumn; and unless very improper excitement be applied, they 
will remain in a state of comparative rest till the following spring, when their 
flowers will be both more perfect, and much more abundant, than such plants 
will produce as may have stood out the preceding summer. 

In keeping them in the greenhouse, I do not recommend the plants to be 
kept crowded together the whole of summer. Duplicates, and the hardier 
kinds, may very properly be removed out of doors. During summer all pos- 
sible air should be given day and night, except during long-continued rain, 
and the plants occasionally be syringed overhead with water, which may be 
done beneficially any hour of the day. I mention this, from having been 
myself sometimes cautioned never to wet the leaves of plants when the sun 
was shining upon them. When the roots of plants thus exposed to the sun 
can be preserved in a tolerably cool and moist state, their tops will not only 
bear the sun, but his full influence is indispensible to their hcallth and vigour, 
and the full developement of their flowers. 

Orange trees, Camellias, &c., are liable to have their foliage injured by the 
sun, but this injury would seldom accrue to them were they retained in the 
house both summer and winter, and kept cool during the latter season, not 
applying fire heat till the temperature indicated three or four degrees of frost. 
— R. Marnock,— // n'd. 


Method of Transplanting. 

Small plautN may be very neatly and safely transplanted from the borders, 
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bjr making narrow trenches round them, and lllliiig such trenches with plaster 
of Paris, mixed with water to the consistence of a thick cream. 1’his quickly 
becomes hard, and forms a pot, by which the plant may be taken up without 
disturbing its roots. With a little ingenuity, the soil and roots may be sc 
encompassed, with the same material, as to greatly facilitate the safe remova] 
of a choice plani to any reasonable distance. — MavniVs Botanic Garden. 


To destroy Ants. 

The most cOcctual method of destroying ants that we have ever tried, is 
the use of the following mixture : —Take equal quantities of loaf sugar, 
arsenic, and finely powdered dried bread ; rub them together in a mortar, till 
they arc very well mixed, 'fhis should be kept in a bottle, in readiness for 
laying small quantities near their haunts. Great care it, requisite in the use 
of this mixture, for it is injurious to vegetable as well as animal life. — Ibid. 


Conditions favour ahle to Die Growth and Flower iny of the Rho- 
dodendron. 

I am led to infer (observes the author) that, in all sheltered situations' 
■where a moderate degree of shade is afforded, and where the soil is of a ligh^ 
sandy nature, the Rhododendron will grow and dowel* well, without any peat 
earth whatever; ])iovided the ground is properly prcj)ared, by trenching and 
breaking the surface, so that all the grass and vegetable matter be })roi)erly 
mixed. I deprecate the too general practise of pitting and planting without 
the ground being previously well trenched. It may be proper to state, that 
the Rhodod‘*ndron is to be seen growing here very luxuriantly, in hanks of 
very strong clay; in this ease, after the ground had been well trenched and 
broken, I had pits made according to the size of the plants, and a portion of 
peat earth })laced under and around each plant (say one or two barrow fu Is, ac- 
cording to the size of the plants). Notwithstanding iny having filled the pits 
with peat earth, I am satisfied that Rhododendrons, and other American 
plants of the same tribe, usually grown in peat, will grow and thrive even in 
clay, and perfectly well in loam, if it bo trenched, and a portion of leaf- 
mould and of the scrapings of roads he mixed with it; the plant being 
planted in the neighbourhood of large trees, so as to be bciiefitted b> their 
shade. I have planted American shrubs w'ith success at all seasons, but prefer 
from the second week in August to the end of December; always tak’ug ad 
vantage of a mild day, and always giving, after the planting, a good snpplv 
of water. I would add, that the same treatment that I have recoinnieudLd 
for Rhododendrons is here apjdied to Kalinias, Azaleas, Andromedas, Vacci 
iiiums, and Cistuses — and to all with an equally satisfactory result. 

I would recommend all who may wish to cultivate the Rhododcndion pt>n 
ticum extensively, to provide their stock of plants by raising them from setds. 
The mode is a cheap one : and, besides the nun'her of the plants which nuiv 
be obtained by it, a considerable variely of kinds is acquired. In those whirl. 

I have reared, the variety is almost endless, as to the shape, size, aud coloui . 
I’hc seeds should be sown iu February, upon a gentle hot- bed. — J ohn Gow 
dJardenefs Magazine, 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIKS. 

On Dhfing Flowers. — I am very desirous of knowing how to dry flowers, 
as I am making a collection of Pansies, and wish, instead of drawing them, 
to have a dried specimen of each, that 1 may not get the same plant twice 
over. I find it difficult to get them to retain their colour — that is to say, the 
blues and purples. If in an earlj’ Number you can give me any information 
on this subject, 1 shall feel obliged. Pansy (2ud.) 

On Poisonous Plants. — ( should, and doubt not many other cultivators 
of flowers, who like me liave young faniilie‘«, would also, be much obliged to 
any ot your Botanical correspondents who would give a lew remarks by which 
they might be guided in distinguishing plants possessing poisonous qualities. 
Js it found that the generality of the plants, in any division of the Linnxan 
or natural systems, are poisonous or otherwise? Which of the florists’ flowers 
or common greenhouse plants are poisonous f And above all, what is the best 
antidote for vegetable poisons, and how and in what quantities should it he 
Used I — I fiud much dilficulty in preventing my little ones from picking and 
tasting leaves of any plants within reach, and I hope some medical amateur 
of the science will relieve me from iiiy consequent dilemma. 

Jan. m, mi X. Z. 

On Cultivating Keacris grandiflorv, — I should be happy if any 
of your numerous Readers would furui.'.h me with an account of the means ol 
cultivating the Kpacris graiidiilora and Concea specio^a ; also the various 
species of Cbniotbrra. Albert Phillips. 

Jan. 15</2, 1834. 

On Fuchsias as Border Plants, &,c. — Will all kinds of Fuchsias flourish 
under the same mode of treatment as that adopted by Mr. Siiarman in respect 
to the F. gracilis, viz. cutting them down every autnain and leaving the roots 
in the common ground, with only a covering of leaf-mould through the 
winter? 'I’he sorts 1 cultivate, besides the Gracilis, are the virgata, micro- 
})hylla, elegans, globosa, and bacillaris. Also, will the Double Yellow Rose 
'J'ree flower and flourish in the neighbourhood of Sheflield, in the open ground ? 
My garden receives all the sun till about one o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
soil IS chiefly composed of Icaf-mciild, decayed wood, &.c. An answer to the 
foregoing questions, in an early Number of your very cheap, useful, and 
interesting publication, will greatly oblige 

A Constant Subscriber. 

On the Situation of a Greenhouse, &c. — 'fhe h'loricultural Cabinet 
has been a favorite with me from its couiiuenceinent ; it is exactly the sort of 
book for a practical gardener, and also for the many who like myself are fond 
of flowers, and employ their leisure hf>urs in cultivating the little spot of 
ground at the back of their houses in “ the pent-up city,” which they dignify 
by the name of a garden ! I have Loudon, and Macnd, and Curtis, and 
SowERBY, and Withering; and when one of my favorites looks sickly, I 
Xnrn over their pages to ascertain the nature of the disease, whether it is owing 
to soil or siliiation — to too much or too little rain or sunshine; and after all, 
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I can gather from their voluminous pages but small satisfactory informatioa 
upon the »impUf every day points on which I seek it. I find readily enough 
its class and order, and genera, and species; that it is a native of such a 
climate, and was introduced into this counliy by so and so. I attend mi- 
nutely to the instructions under the head of " Cultivation’’; nevertheless my 
fragrant favorite geb worse and worse, and ultimately dies, in what particular 
have 1 erred! If Cuims, or Loudon, or Maund were at my elbow indeed, 
all would be right; but as it is, my care and attention are thrown away. Now 
in your little book I find perhaps the mode of treatment which this very 
flower requires, minutely detailed by practical men ; or if not, I have nothing 
more to do than sit down and state my Botanical case, and some one or other 
of your well-informed correspondents solves my diflSculty of years’ standing, 
in the next or some subsequent Number of the Fioricultural Cabinet. 

1 have it in contemplation to erect a greenhouse ; but if I do, from the 
nature of iny coiilined situation, 1 must place it where the plants will have 
hut little sun. I propose to carry a flue round it, and I shall i'ee\ particularly 
obliged to some of your numerous correspondents if they will inform me 
whether, in such a situation, artificial heat will so far answer my purpose as 
to ensure me a reasonable prospect of success in rearing and preserving Gera- 
niums, Myrtles, &,c. S^c. 

A Lovek of Flowers. 

P.S. The plan of your correspondent (announced in yonr July Number) 
for rearing bog plants upon roofs and balconies, was to me worth the price of 
the volume: so precious is space to me in my miniature garden. I shall 
certainly try it. 

On Flowering Pelargoniums in Winter. — 1 shall feel greatly obliged 
if you, or any of your correspondents, would take the trouble to inform me, 
through the medium of your Magazine, how to flower Pelargoniums ((iera 
niums) in winter. J. T. 

January 25lhj 1 834. 

On Climbing Roses. — Would you oblige me, as doubtless it would oblige 
many others also, by giving in the next Number of jour excellent little Cabinet 
a list of a few of such runniny Roses as are best adapted for covering tiellis- 
work, &,c., and will succeed each other in their time of blossoming ! Several 
of the cottages of my poor have been recently repaired, and ornamented with 
rustic porches; and I am anxious to supply them with Roses which are of a 
hardy nature, and will grow and flower freely. 

Jan. 20th, 1834. A Country Clergyman. 

[The following kinds of Climbing Roses are of quick growth, hardy, and 
handsome floweiing; and may be had at most of the public nursenes -- 
Double White Ayrshire, Yellow Ayrshire, Bengal florid a plena, Ibmr- 
^oulti rubra, Boursoult alba, llermite de grand Val, incarnata scanUeiis, 
Knighti scandeus pallida, Moschata scanduns, Scundens Carol iniensi>, 
!!seinpervirens Double, Seven Sisters Ro.se, Roxburghii alba, fJyacinLbina 
rubra, Crevillii lubra, Russelliana rubra pallida, Banksia lutea, Banksia 
alba, Multiflora alba, Multi flora rubra. — Conductor.] 

On Double Whitb Anemone, &.u. — C an any of your numerous coi re 
spondeiits inform me where I can purchase the Double ^'hite Anemone, and 
the Trillium sessile ? J. Miles. 

On the Culture of Sedums. — I should be obliged by information on 
the culture aud mode of flowering the genus Sedum in pots, I have fifteen 
species, not one of which has yet flowered with me. Snowdrop. 

On Soils, &c. — The greatest praise is due to you for being the originator 
and conductor of The Fioricultural Cabinet and The Gardener and Foreslefi* 
Record, especially for being careful, when describing new plants, to give the 
synonymous mimes, where such exist; this is of great service to Garde iiers 
as far as 1 am able to judge; and it is the opinion of other Gardeners, il 
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would be better to incorporate the two works into one, and would answer the 
purpose better, as the separation impedes the sale of the works. You have 
promised us a list and description of the varieties of Camellia Japonica ; it 
has not yet appeared. — [We had it promised us, but it has not yet come to 
hand. — Cond.] — In respect to Innovator on the Pink, as far os any one is 
concerned by Iwing troubled with earth worms, I perfectly agree with his mode 
of preventing their injurious effects, having successfully adopted the plan. — 
1 wish to know from you the method of placing a piece of window glass over 
a pot of heath cuttings, &c. as given in the 1st Vol., page 19; does it consist 
of one piece placed on the top of the pot,— [it does — Cond ] — or of five pieces 
formed so as to bring them similar in shape to a hand gloss in miniature } 
An early answer will oblige. 

I wish to know of Mr. Hogg, what he means by maiden earth ; does he in 
every instance, where he has occasion to mention it in his Treatise on Florist 
Flowers, meau maiden loam, or the top spit of a loamy pasture field ? 1 

consider maiden earth an indefinite term, as there is maiden loam, initiileu 
peat, maiden wood-earth, and a variety of other maiden soils of tints, tex- 
tures, complexions. &c. A Well Wisher to tour Magazines. 

Dec. 6/A, 1833. 


ANSWERS. 

Culture of the Anemone. — In reply to B. C. L.^ inquiry conrerninia: 
the culture of the Anemone, 1 beg leave to inform him, through yoar Cabinet, 
the method I have adojited for the last twenty years. Take two jiart^ of rich 
meadow trenching earth, sward and all, and one of rotten dung from an old 
cucumber bed; let it be turned four or five tunes, to sweeten and pulveiise it; 
then lake as much as will he sufficient to make the lied from two and a halt 
to three feet deep ; after letting it stay two or three weeks to settle, lake the 
surface of the bed e\en, and the last week in November, or the firet in De- 
cember, plant your roots : take a planting-board, as described in Vol. 1. p. 82 of 
the Cabinet; make your holes, and put in your roots with the crowns upward, 
and cover them with the same compost. 1 prefer planting with the hoard 
and dibble, because the roots are then all one depth in the ground, and they 
come up all at the same time. As to planting Anemones in the month of 
March, as is the practice of some, I am confident they never can get a general 
good bloom, neither will they have an increase of roots. 

James Miles. 

Hilperton, near Trowbridge, Jan, \oih, 1834. 

On the Bignonia, &c. — A correspondent, at page 21, requests informatit>n 
how to propagate the Bignonia. I have a large plant thirty feet high, which 
sends out A sufficient quantity of suckers to supply all the increase that I 
need; but I have propagated from ripened cutting'., and from pieces of tlie 
roots. A neighbour of mine propagates it from layers, each shoot flowering 
in about two years. I haw rai.sed it from seed that was sent me from Ame- 
rica. An Ardent Amateur. 

On Pinks, &c.— I expected nothing more would have been said respecting 
my mode of growing PinkK, after the authority I adduced in proof of others 
producing them as large, or larger, than myself; hut I find myself beset by 
two more two-inch growers — one, Mr. Wjgo, who declares his maximum 
standard to be two inches, and that he won the first prize with these things ; 
this is really a disgrace upon the Florists of the neighbourhood if there were 
any competitors. It is well known that twenty years ago, 2i inches was the 
mioimum standard. Is this not retrograding with o vengeance, when every 
branch of Floriculture is making such rapid strides in advance 1 Mr. Wig(. 
asks for my plan : I refer him to your First Volume, September Number, page 
146, which, if fully acted upon, will amply repay him, jiarticularly if he at 
tends to the manner of preparing the pipings. I am the more anxious to im 
press this upon his mind as he will in the course of three or four years find 
o\ory laced flower ciimi ]>crfcct, instead ‘»f hall the petals jdain, w'hieh is thi' 
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case with half the beds I see. This defect arises entirely from neg:lect in this 
matter. I received a plant of Lady Wharnclift’e Pink a day or two back ; it 
had a shank under ground of near four inches in length. It is impossible for 
Pinks to thrive and grow luxur'uintly when propagated in this careless way. 
I'his piping must have been cut at least at the sixth joint. It is well known, 
that fruit trees plunged in the ground in this way, never thrive ; and why 
should Pinks? Carnations will not submit to it. If I were to reply to B. M., 
1 am fearful my observations would be beyond his comprehension; 1 shall, 
therefore, defer it till his assures that he has, with the assistance of one of his 
brothers in intellect (one of which adorns iiiost parishes,) solved the enigma 
quoted at the latter part of his Query. 

February 13tA, 1834. Innovator. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE, 

1. Emily Tulip . — This very fine Byhloernen Tulip was raised from seed, 
by the late Mr. Clark, of Croydon, in Surrey : it broke and became variegated 
ill the garden of Mr. Hogg, Florist, Paddington, near London. It is finely 
feathered, and slightly lined with a violet colour. Mr. Clark’s breeders, 
which are held in the highest estimation by the London Florists, have pro- 
duced some of the finest varieties of Byhloernen, Bizard, and Rose-coloured 
'J'ulips that are in cultivation. 

2. Cornus capiiata. — Tetrandria, Monogynia. Comem. Synonym. Ben- 
thamia fragifera. — We are at a loss for words calculated to give expression to 
our admiration of Ibis most truly splendid evergreen shrub. Seeds of it were 
sent by Sir Anthony Buller, during his residing in the East Indies, to his 
relative, J. II. Tkjemayni:, Esq., Heligan, in Cornwall, in whose garden the 
plant was raised by the very worthy gardener, Mr. Roberts, who has had the 
honour and pleasure of raising, flowering, and fruiting, for the first time in 
liurope, this unrivalled hardy shrub. 'J’he fruit in the figure is from the finest 
on the branch sent us. The flowers are terminal, and surrounded by an in- 
volucre two inches across, of four yellowish parts resembling petals, 'i'he real 
flowers are of a whitish green, small. The profusion of both parts, in the 
heads of flowers, render them very showy. The flowers are succeeded by a 
profusion of splendid fruit, which from their weight, are somewhat pendulous: 
the appearance during autumn and winter must forma most delight liil ob- 
ject. The flesh is rather insipid and slightly bitter to the taste, but sonu - 
what agreeable. It is of a yellow colour inside. The plant was raised in 
1825, and has been planted out in the open air; it has not required even the 
slightest protection during winter. It is growing in a strong soil. The bush 
is now seventeen feet high, and spreads proportion ably. Jt is readily increased 
by seeds, layers, or cuttings struck under a hand-glass, using a loamy soil. 
Dr. Wallioii has twice published this plant by the name Cornus capitata, as 
this was its first title sent to this country ; we have retained it for the present, 
not having yet seen any just reasons for changing. Dr. Lindley remarks, 
that it diflhrs essentially from Conms, both in flower and fruit. During the 
coming season perhaps the matter may be set at rest. 
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FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

Plant Stove. — Many kinds of stove plants will now approach their flower- 
ing season ; they will therefore require an increase of heat, keeping the house 
at 854e|frees by day, and 75 by night. For watering and cleanliness, see 
direc^oosio February Catandar. Cuttings of many kiuti| ito)re tpl^ts 
may now be taken off and struck in moist heat, using sand, or very sandy 
loam, to strike in. [An Article on propagating Exotics is now in preparation, 
and will appear soon.] 

Greenhouse, — Admit air as much as possible every mild day, this being 
most essential to the health of the plants, and to their flowering satisfactorily 
If this is not attended to, the plants will not only be drawn up, but be infested 
with insects. As the new shoots are now beginning to push, if air is not giveu 
as directed, they will become weakly, unsightly, and leafless, and the flower- 
buds will eventually drop off; to prevent which, also, protect in inclement 
weather. Look over the tubs and pots every day, and attend most strictly to 
watering; never allow a plant to flag, nor give it water till the soil appears 
dry. For cleanliness, &c , see February ('alendar. 'J’he plants, in general, 
should now, if not done last month, have some fresh soil given to the lops of 
the pots, tubs, &,c. This will add to the vigour of the plants, as well as give 
a neat appearance. Use the proper soil or compost to each respective ])laiit. 
Do not raise the soil so high, as that the pot will not hold a proper quantity 
of water, or be liable to be w’ashed over. Sow seeds of greenhouse plants, 
annuals, bienniaN, perennials, &c , in pots, using suitable compost for each 
kind. Let the soil be fine to sow the seeds upon, and also for covering with. 
Press it gently close at the surface. Raise the plants in moist heat, and when 
up admit plenty of air, or remove the pots to the stove, and finally to the 
greenhouse. Propagate plants by cuttings, layers, inarching, &.c. 

Flower Garden.— Sow tender and half hardy annual seeds— (see lists, 
Vol. 1., page 21); the tender kinds in pots, using light rich soil, very fine at 
top, and placing the pots in a hotbed frame; the half-hardy ones maybe 
sown on a slight hotbed, in drills, or thinly broadcast. Those lender kinds 
sown last mouth may be potted off into small thumb pots, or be pricked out 
on a well-prepared slight hotbed. Sow hardy annual seeds on patches or beds 
as required (see Vol. I., page 43) ; any desirable kind may be sown in pots. 
Remove all dead leaves, &c, from tender perennials potted last autumn, and 
renew with a little fresh, soil. Indian Chrysanthemums struck in boxes or 
pots last autumn should now be potted oft'. Suckers should be taken ofl’ the 
old roots, and potted into .small pots. Old roots may be divided. If Auricula 
plants were not dressed in February, it should now be done; and protect from 
excessive wet, cold winds, or froht. Let them ha\e all the mild air that can 
be given, and a, gentle shower of rain would benefit them, provided no petals 
have expanded. Never suffer them to flag. Carnation lasers may be planted 
in borders or pots. Sow Carnation seed. Protect Tulip, Hyacinth, Kaiiuu- 
culus, and Anemone beds from cold driving winds, rain, &c. Finish planting 
any of these kinds of roots designed for late flowering. Tuberoses should be 
planted in pots, or in beds in a warm situation, using a rich soil ; those in 
pots should be forced in a frame or hothouse for a few weeks. Sow seeds, 
plant roots, &c. of Dahlias (see Vol. I., pages 3, 23, 32.) Divide perennial 
roots, &c. Lobelias, Tigredias, &c. (see page 48.) 

Shrubbery. — Flowering shrubs may be divided and replanted. Ever- 
greens may be successfully planted. Rose trees should be immediately planted, 
or they will not bloom well this year. Box edging should be plont^i also 
Thrift, Double Daisy, and London Pride edgings. 


F. F. A. 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I .— the Culture of the Tulip. By W. 
J. P. 

I hailed the appearance of the first Number of the Floricultural 
Cabinet, and Florist's Magazine, with an unusual degree of satis- 
faction, impressed as I was with the idea of the necessity of a 
publication exclusively treating upon the subject of Floriculture, 
embracing at once a fair and free discussion, and combinnig the 
very important advantage of a price placing it within the conveni- 
ence of a numerous class of individuals to obtain it regularly. I 
have anxiously and attentively perused, and watched tlie rise and 
pre^ess of the Cabinet, and my impartial conclusion is, (leaving 
altogether out of the question its present extensive circulation,) 
that its merits will entitle it to the liighest public estimation, and 
be really calculated to produce the most beneficial results to the 
general interests of Floriculture, add a zest to the exertions of ih«* 
amateur florist, and crown with eclat the pursuit of that most 
enchanting recreation. 

As 1 emerged from the dawn of my admiration for flowers, the 
Tulip formed a prominent feature, and each successive bloom 
strengthened and confirmed my devotion to the cultivation of that 
lo\^ely flower, not forgetting or neglecting the Carnation, Pink, 
Ranunculus, Auricula, &c., which may justly rank among the 
''' beauties of the creation.’* 

VOL. II. 1 
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I hnxb hitherto been tenacious to intrude myself upon ptiblit* 
notice, but as the Cabinet is now in the twelfth month 'of its 
exitttmcc, and numerous Queries have been made upon the sub- 
ject of the Tulip, and but one Article (Vol. I. page 149) littS 
appeared, and the season approaching which so isonsibly 
invite the attention of the bloomers of this delightful and graceful 
flower, I am induced to make the following detailed observations 
on its culture, conceiving that it may he instructive and accept- 
able to a portion of your readers, some of whom, who ardently 
admire the flower, are doubtlessly wholly or nearly unacquainted 
with tlie general treatment and nature of the plant, and desirous 
of obtaining information on the subject. To such I address my 
remarks, trusting that the service it may render to some will be a 
sufficient apology for the space I occupy in your pages ; tlie more 
so, as I observe that a few other subjects have been treated on as 
fully in the Cabinet, and feeling, as I do, a lively interest in the 
success and gratification of my brother florist. 

SoiL — The standard of soil for the Tulip should indisputably be 
a strong, rich yellow loam, laid open and expo.sed, previous to 
using, to the action of sun and air, for at least one winter and one 
summer, turned over cvoiy few weeks, by which means it becomes 
thoroughly decomposed and divested of all acrid and rank quali- 
ties, and in a state congenial to the natural order of the vegetation 
of the plant. 

Manure , — There is upon this point some little diflerence of 
opinion, even amongst the oldest and most scientific growers of 
the present day ; but it is, I believe, admitted by a very consider- 
able majority of the most inveterate fanciers, that the intennixlure 
of manure upon the undermentioned principle is decidedly bene- 
ficial, and is acted upon with the utmost success. It should be 
equal proportions of horse and cow dung, laid up in a heap for at 
least eighteen months, turned about once a month, but in frosty 
weather more frequently, in order to allow the frost well to pene- 
trate it, as it must not on any account be applied to the Tulip bed 
until it has become completely pulverised, and formed positively 
into a substance as fine as mould, when it is entirely freed from 
every pernicious or injurious property, and the existence of insects 
is nearly or wholly annihilated. Then the application of one- 
third part of such manure to two-third parts of loam as above 
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duscriiboil, will — I spenk from tiie most certain results of exjici’i- 
ewce* iujd adopt^U — ^be £[>uiid highly beneficial in producing a fine 
full green foliage^ a strong upright stem, and a vigorous and per- 
fect bk>om- 

The Bed — Should be about 4 feet wide, of length proportionate 
to the quantity required to be planted, varying Irom 12 to 50 feet 
in length, planting seven in a row, the outer root to be about "li 
inches from the edge. The box, as it is termed, to bo composed 
of strong wood, not less than one inch and a qiuurter thick, and 
raised 10 or 12 inches from the surface of the ground, below wliich 
the soil should be completely removed for at least one foot, filling 
up about one-half of the space so dug out with some rather large 
cinder ashes, or clinkers, or brick rubbish, or any substance which 
will not adhere closely, in order to admit of a good drainage under 
the bed ; then over that fill up the remaining space u|K)n a level 
with the regular surface, or bottom edge of the boarding or box of 
the bed, with a good dry, mellow loam which has been exposed 
some months to the air ; and then proceed to fill the box with the 
coinj)ositioii above described, it being first well mixed and united 
together, to witliin about an inch of the edge on each side, and 
raised gradually from ejich side towards tlie ccntri‘, so that the 
middle row will be some inches higlier in the ground tlian the 
outside rows, although planted the same dcjHh, being careful to 
plant the largest and tallest growing roots in the centre, and the 
next size in proportion in each of the other three rows, the small- 
est, or shortest, bcinir outside. Round iny bed, when thus ananged, 
I put a neat, lightly constructed, open green fence, made of one- 
foot single laths not too close together, and painted gi’een, so that 
it stands just one foot high above the upper edge of the box of tin 
bed, gives a neat, finished, and ornamental appearance to the bed, 
and forms a material protection to the growtli and bloom of tin* 
plants. Where Uie Tulip stage is then erected over, and proper!} 
covered in the blooming season, the bed assumes a regular and 
handsome appearance, and forms no inconsiderable scene of at- 
traction. 

Plantin^g , — The time to be selected for this purpose is from the 
latter end of October to about the 12th of November, choosing 
during that period the most open, dry weather, as that descrij>(ioii 
ol soil which is used for the growth oi the Tulip cannot be dis- 
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tutbedHOitk fefeiKtj/ i^hefi At kaet uibderotdy^ if ncNl »««%, 
dry i Ifid^cndunt of which^ it must be fbtind «a^t<inuowr8|ildiit 
to i^lkut (as very mauy persons do) a bed of severai kuMdred melts f 
in Wet, heavy weather. 1 judge it, tlierefore, of much advaou^ 
to avail myself of the earliest thne above stated. If the wbatheV bo 
fine. * ^ 

DlhhUy or XHhher, as it is termed. — The best that I have bfier 
seen or heard of is one which I and several friends make use Of, 
which is made of block tin, about 6 inches in depth, 3 inches in 
diameter across the top, narrowing to the bottom to about 2 inches, 
with a mark or piece of solder outside 4 inches upwards from the 
bottom. This has a strong handle projecting over the top, suffi- 
ciently circular and large to be convenient to the hand, and each 
extremity soldered well on the outside, near the top or upper rim 
of the dibble. The material advantage derivable from this dibble 
is at once explained, and easily and quickly comprehended, inas- 
much as by this method the bed (being well settled and prepared 
for planting, and marked out for the number of rows intended) is 
not at all compressed and disturbed, because by gently pressing 
and turning this dibble round until the mark above described 
reaches the surface of the bed, every hole is made the precise and 
equal depth (4 inches) throughout the bed, sufficiently large at 
top to admit of the hand to place the root regularly at the bottom ; 
the dibble, as described, being smaller at bottom than top, retains 
the earth, which is quickly turned out into large garden-pots, or 
-on a bed or border dose at hand, and then afterwards the roots, 
when in, can be covered, and the holes filled with the same soil as 
was taken out, raking the bed over lightly and regularly with a 
fine rake or spade, to settle the earth firmly and proj)erly. This 
is, by all who have seen and used it, admitted to be the most per- 
fect and convenient system. It is also an additional advantage to 
dib the holes a week previous to planting, by vbich means the soil 
is well exposed and sw'cetcned, and the bulbs are afterwards losfc 
liable to tbe attack of insects. Previous to putting in the roots, 
it is a great advantage, and universally adopted by those initiated 
in the treatment of Tulips, to put a table-spoonful of “ shaip sand” 
in the hole. This is the surest preventive of the attack of the 
earthworm, or any insect whatever, and presences many a sickly 
lor damaged bulb from rotting. 
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FtiMtt tbe tijtn^lbe TuUp is planted until latter end of 
oifboginwing of^Aprii little or no attention is required, where the 
bed ift eonWirucJt^d fm the principle above described ; but at that 
tiiite, a» ^the buds advance in growth, they are more or less sus- 
ceptilde of ixyury from frost, and particularly a superabundance of 
wet. With a bed of choice Tulips, then, it is highly advisable, 
if not indispenable, that a temporary awning or covering, by means 
of large hoops and canvas, should be thrown occasiojially over the 
bed, to protect it, as much as practicable, from heavy rains, hail- 
storms, sharj) cutting north-easterly, &c. winds, and the qhance of 
bharj) frosty nights, which not uiifrequcntly occur at this season. 
There are many beds, however, in which the choicest varieties are 
cultivated, that have no such tempomry protection afforded them ; 
but by being properly raised and drained as above described, the 
root is kept in a vigorous, lieidtliy state, and the buds sustain in 
general but little injury from such mischances. 

Bloom , — In the beginning of May, when the buds become 
sufficiently matured, and begin to display tlicir various stripes and 
tints, it is lime to prepare to ]>lace the upper or niaiii awning over 
the bed, which on a regular stage is so constructed as to admit of 
being drawn up at pleasure by means of a roller with pulleys on 
each slope, so that sun and air can be admitted or excluded as 
occasion requires, without \\hich convenience the bloom can never 
be retained so long or in so much perfection, observing always to 
give the advantage, if possible, of very early morning sun, until 
the flowers are all in full bloom, and by all means the refreshing 
air after sunset, if not too cold ; but the flowers to be wholly j)ro^ 
tected from the weather, and particularly the operation of the sun 
and wind, with those exceptions. If the season has been dr\ , and 
the weather be hot, the plants when in full bloom will probably 
exhibit symptoms of drooping ; it will then bo necessary to ajjjxly 
water moderately and cautiously between the rows, by means oi a 
fine rose watering pot 

When the bloom is completely over, let the covering be wholly 
removed, be the weather what it may, and the plants fully exposed. 
When the foliage and stem have become sufficiently browrr and 
withered, which will be about the 25th of J une, by whiqh jime 
the root matures and becomes in a state of rest, take up lire roots 
cautiously with a rounded trowel, strong, being careful not to touch 
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bcafiilftliie iHilbfi ; sejaamte the lai^t affitets, ‘and piaoe tkem itiia 
dry room or shed, where the air has free access eonsisiu4ly,f ,^ajt 
totally away from the eiiects of sun or fire. When the bulbs are 
dry and hardened, say in about a week or ten days, place them 
carefully away until the dme of replanting. 

The method adopted by many famous Tulip bkxHHers, who 
hwirc many hundred named roots to take care of, is to have shallow 
boxes or drawers, with divisions or partitions in each, only iargo 
enough to hold one root in each ; they contain seven holes oi‘ 
diviaion| from front to back, and may be made any width than is 
fancied. These rows are numbered from 1 progressively, by wliich 
means the roots arc placed in them in that order as they arc taken 
from the Tulip bed. The Tulips are of course j)Ianted in the 
precise order in which diey are aiTanged and written down by name 
in the Tulip book, and if any mistake or error is discovered in the 
course of the bloom, the book is thou corrected. So the rcK»ts 
are taken up and dis})osed in these boxes, by which means 
the book and die boxes agree as to order, and any alteration 
or variation of roots for the subsequent planting can be made at 
pleasure. 

But as this, though a most superior and convenient plan, may 
be found objectionable on the ground of expense and trouble at 
first, (as these boxes or drawers should, to be complete, be litU)d 
into a case or frame, after the mamier of a chest of drawers, with 
open ribbed sides and back, and kept in an airy, dry room, away 
from sun, and where little or no fire is kept,) the best method that 
I am aware of, in the absence of some such convenience, is to put 
the roots singly in what is termed technically small hand ’ paj>er, 
one root only in a piece of paper, widi the name of the Tulip 
written on it. This is the best paper that can be procured for the 
piurpose, being soft and pliable, and not liable to injure the shoots 
of the bulbs previous to planting. 

Offsets — Should be planted about three weeks earlier than the 
parent bulbs, and tolerably close in proportion to their size, with 
a layer of sharp sand under them, and covered about two inches 
with fine sifted soil. 

The whole body of soil for the main bed should be first passed 
through a screen, or coai se sieve. 

^ I have nevoi' known or beard of Tulips Ueated somewhat upon 
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tfhenbovu principle, with reasonable nttentiopi, that ever Buffered 
to* any InwUterial extent from insects or weather. 

i ‘ W. J. P. 

New North Bmd, Jan. 7(h, 1834. 

P.S. If acceptable, I shall be happy to forward for insertion in 
a future Number of the Cabinet, some hints and general remarks 
(the result of ardent and unflinching application) upon the pro- 
pagaliou, wintering, potting, and blooming of the Carnation, 
Aiuicula, &c. ; and some observations calculated to instruct the 
young florist on the management of perennial and biennial plants 
and tender annuals. — [They will be highly acceptable. — Cond.] 


ARTICLE II . — On the Propagation of Annuals^ S^c. 
hy Cuttings, By the Author of the Domestic Gar- 
dener’s Manual,” C.M.H.S. 

An annual plant is su]>posed by most persons to produce its 
flowers and fruit (the seeds), and then to perish ; and it is treated 
accordingly. The seeds are usually sown in the borders during 
the months of March or April, and nine-tenths of the young 
])lants perish by grubs and wonns, or by the acerbity of the ever- 
varying season. They who have the good fortune to possess 
some erection where a little extra heat can be furnished, frequently 
produce early plants ; and these are placed in their allotted situ- 
ations by ti’ansplanting, and thus fulfil the original intentions of 
the gardener. Things must remain pretty nearly as they have 
always existed ; and as long as underground enemies continiu to 
live and propagate, we must be content to submit to losses and 
vexations. There is a way, however, of counterplotting the attacks 
of every common enemy, by striking, during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, such choice annual plants as it is desirable 
to preserve throughout the winter, and to retain for the production 
of seed or of cuttings very early in the ensuing summer. I have 
proved that Balsams can be struck in the autumn, and be made 
to flower in a short time ; the cuttings may be taken oflf any joint 
just below the leaves, and of any length ; they strike almost im- 
mediately in common soil. Balsams, however, can scarcely be 
retained during the winter, owing to the absence of light. Schi- 
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zaatlitts will strike by cuttings six inches long, and flower, I have 
one by me now, that I caused to take root in August, in loam 
and sandy peat, without the aid of a glass ; it produced bloom in 
October and November, but failing to heat teed^, it remains a 
stout and healthy plant, with two branches. Clarkia can be struck 
and preserved, so can Calliopsis (late Coreopsis) of several species. 
1 mention a few only of the many beautiful annuals that can thus 
be preserved, even in a well protected cold frame of turf, with a 
good glazed light. The object is not one perhaps of much in- 
terest ; and the subjects themselves do not aj)pear very ornamen- 
tal during the dead months, but they may prove very useful even 
to the gardener ; and to ladies, and to young people of taste, the 
practice of raising, or of tr}’ing to raise, plants by this process, a 
fund of rational entertainment, and some instruction, may be 
procured. Of biennial and herbaceous subjects, such as Calceola- 
ria integrifolia, angustifolia, rugosa, — Salvia of many kinds. Wall- 
flowers, some Stocks, &c. &c., numbers may be struck, and kept 
in health for early transplantation. A cold frame, a green-house, 
or even a sitting-room window, will afford to many plants ample 
protection, which would all be lost unless tliey were annually 
renewed by seeds. 

The soil for such cuttings may, in general, be good border 
earth, or maiden loam and decayed vegetable matter, blended in 
nearly equal proportions. If single plants be raised, a small pot 
should be filled thus, above a good stratum of drainage, and then 
a hole being made two inches deep in the centre of the mould, 
with a round stick, silver sand, to the depth of half an inch, is to 
be poured into the hole ; upon this, place the base of the cutting, 
keep it in the middle of the hole, and fill that up with the same 
sand ; shade the plants till they appear to have adapted themselves 
to their situation, and stand firm and erect ; or cover them with 
small glasses. In raising a stock of plants, Mr. Mearn’s method 
may be tried. Put the soil into a broad and rather deep pot, so 
deep only tliat the cuttings, when planted, shall not quite reach 
its rim ; then make as many holes as there are cuttings — apply 
sand as above directed, and finally, cover the top of the pot with a 
suitable piece of flat glass, A gentle sprinkling may at first be 
given over the surface of the soil, and this should be kept rather 
moist, but not wet \ air ought to be freely given when the plants 
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afiJieAr firln. As the roots emerge, they readily reach the soil, 
which circumstance I think is more conducive to their safety, than 
the removal would be from a bed of pm-e sand into separate pots 
of soil. If these few loose hints — ^for such only they are, — lead 
to any enquiry, I shall be happy to fiiniish every kind of infor- 
mation within my power. G. I. T. 

January 13, 1834. 

ARTICLE III. — Remarks on SirJ. E» SmitE $ Arrange- 
ment of the British Ferns — No. III. By M. 

The genera of Dorsal Ferns, or those which have their fructifi- 
cation on the under side of the leaf or frond, ha\ c been founded 
upon diflerent characteristics by different writers. 

Ray, and some other systematic botanists, resorted in the first 
instance to the shape of the frond ; hut this is so similar in many 
of the species, that it is useless, alone, as a genuine distinction. 

Linnjeus dej)endcd u})on the shape of the sori, or masses of 
capsules ; whether round, oblong, linear, &.c. This forms a much 
better distinction, but still is insufficient. 

Sir J. E. Smith, who purchased the* Herbarium of Linkjeus, 
and w^as thus funiished with a vast collection of specimens of 
Ferns, first suggested an additional principle of arrangement, 
arising from the fonn and insertion of the membrane which in 
most of the Ferns protects the* masses of capsules, and especially 
from the manner in which this cover bursts when the caj)sides 
become ripe. This is found to afford very certain distinctions ; 
to establish the most natural genera ; and greatly to facilitate theix 
investigation. 

The numerous species formerly included in the genus Poljq^o- 
dium, are by this means divided into three genera — Polypodium, 
Aspidium, and Cystea. 

Polypodimn contains four species, which have no cover to the 
masses of capsules. 

Aspidium — Shield Fern, thirteen species ; which have a cover 
nearly orbicular, fixed by the centre, and when ripe separating all 
round. 

Cystea — Bladder Fern, This is a name given by Smith to a 
delicate little tribe, distinguished from either of the others by the 

VOL. 11. M 
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in December. Several eminent floriculturists came from town to 
see the plants when in bloom, and they declared that they had not 
seen such a sight before, nor was there any Uiing likely to compete 
against the display of bloom and plants, in the neighbourhood of 
London. Early in May, a quantity of plants are plunged out in 
the open border, where they are fully exposed U) the sun, and 
plentifully supj^lied with liquid manure, so as to get the shoots 
strong by the middle of September ; the greater ])art of the shoots 
will have by that time shown flower-buds; these shoots are bent 
down, and laid into j)ots called ** small forty-eights” ; they very 
soon begin to emit a number of roots at the part laid in the 2 )ot. 
As soon as the roots have got u little established, the plants are 
disengaged from the parent; afterwards they are tied up and 
watered, and removed into frames or pits, where they are plenti- 
fully supplied with air and water, so as to enable the plants to 
perfect their flowering. The plants w'ill soon establish themselves, 
and begin to expand their bloom, when they arc* removed into the 
gi’cenhouse. 

Plants raised in this manner are from a foot to eighteen inches 
high, and clothc'd with foliage from the pot iij> to the flowers* 
Should more than six buds be fonned on each plant, they are taken 
ofl‘; coiisecpently, those remaining attain to a larger size, and a 
su])erior shape and colour, than jdants flowered in tlie ordinary 
manner. 

The compost I use is a rich yellow loam, with a little j)cat and 
sand added. 

Geoiu^e Harrison. 

Downham Jiursery, Feb. 14fA, 1834. 


ARTICLE V . — On the Culture of Calceolarias as Green- 
house Plants, By Mr. John Mknziks, Gardener 
to Christ. Rawson, Esq,, Hope House, Halifax. 

The numerous species and varieties of the above beautiful tribe 
of plants, with their singularly shaped corollas, almost of every 
colour, render them superior to any other for the decoration of 
the gi*cenhouso during the summer months. In winter, the Cal- 
•eolaiias are of course in ]fOt% according to the size of the plants, 
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generally about four inches diameter at top. Early in February 
I pot them in a size larger, in a compost of equal parts of sandy 
loam and tree-leaf soil, with a small portion of heath mould : care 
must be taken to have the pots properly drained at this and all 
future shiftings. When the roots fill the pots, they should be 
iigain shifted to a size larger, in the same sort of compost as above, 
and ])laced in the greenhouse, where they should have a plentiful 
supply of water, when they will grow free!} . B\ the first or second 
week in April they will again require a larger pot, adding rotten 
dung to the com])ost for this and the last shifting ; at this time 1 
have it broken finely with the spade, but never use a sieve. I 
then remove them to a pit by themselves, having in it stone shelves 
about eighteen inches from the glass. At this stage of their growth 
they should be liberally supplied with water, and fumigated if 
necessary. In the evening, before the frame is closed, some water 
should be thrown on the shelves, and occasionally over their leaves, 
which greatly accelerates their growth and luxuriance'. When their 
flower-stems appear above the leaves, those that require it I remove 
into pots from twelve to fourteen inches diameter ; some shrubby 
ones, with C. puiqmrea and others of similar habit, are not placed 
in so large a pot. They are then remo^ed to the greenhouse lo 
flower ; after flowering, they are cut down and turned out of the 
pots, and ai*e then divided and potted in suitable sized pots. 

Many of them may lx* increased at all times of the year. 
C. purpurea IIan*isoniaiia, with the shrubby kinds, are in- 

creased by cuttings from March till August. The only sorts that 
I am acquainted with that will seed freely, are C. penduliflora <md 
corymbosa ; all tlie other kinds will jiroduce seed by impregnation. 
Many have the anthers hidden under the upjier li}) of the coo >1 la, 
in which case it will be necessary to cut a small piece out of 
which will give a better opportunity to the gardener w^ho wishes i'> 
procure new varieties. Seeds sown later than August : the young 
plants will have to be kept in a little heat during winter, and 
treated like the others in the following spring. Those that arc 
kept in cold frames scarcely require any water; but those that are 
kept in the greenhouse during winter, should be treated as other 
greenhouse plants. 

John Menzies. 

SOlk January, 1834. 
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ARTICLE VL — Ou a simple and successful Method of 
Cultivating the Lobelia cardinalis^ ^c. By Mr. John 
Winfield. 

1 take the liberty to suggest, that the general usefulness of the 
Floricultural Cabinet would be gi*eatly increased, if some of your 
readers who do not possess any gi*eat convenience for the cultiva- 
tion of plants, would eoininunicate, for insertion in it, the success 
which attends their simple experiments for that purpose. No 
doubt the generality of your readers have neither stove, nor hot- 
house, nor gi'eeuhousc, but only a hand-light or hot-bed, for rais- 
ing their plants ; and, therefore, their observations would be par- 
ticularly valuable to those in a like situation with themselves. 
To prove my willingness to act upon the plan which I now pro- 
pose that others should follow, I beg leave to mention my method 
of cultivating the Lobelia cardinalis, as it a])})ears to me to be 
more simple than that mentioned by An Ardent Amateur,” at 
page 225 of Vol. I. I would, then, recommend to those who have 
no great convenience for plants, to take their Lobelia roots out of 
the ground in the beginning of November, clean them, and keep 
them dry and ])rotectcd from tlu‘ frost (for instance, on a board in 
a dry cellar) till the end of March. Then separate the roots, and 
plant each of them in a small ])ot ; and if the plants cannot be 
put in a hot-bed to start them, keep them in a room with a tire till 
they have fairly taken root. After that strengthen them by degrees 
in a cooler place, and plant them out in a light rich soil, in the 
beginning of June ; and as they gi'ow, trim them up to one stem, 
and water them every night in wann weather. Such is my treat- 
ment of the Lobelia cardinalis, which lias been as successful as 
is simple ; and I may add, I have scarcely seen a more beautiful 
bed than I have had this year, having mixed the Verbena melin- 
dres, which so soon covers the ground, with the Lobelia cardinalis. 

As I profess to write only for the infonnation of tliose who have 
little or no convenience for their plants, perhajis it may not bo 
uninteresting to such persons to hear, that I jireserved during last 
winter most of the plants which I had of the Verbena inelindres 
in the open border, by putting some coal-ashes over them ; my 
rituation is Ji dry one. 

I2th December y 1833. 


John Winiield. 
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ARTICLE VII . — Remarks on the Colours and Proper- 
ties of One Thousand Species and Varieties of Roses. 
By St. Patrick. 

(continued from page 60.) 


NAMES. 

343 Imperial Crimson . . . . 

344 Purple 

345 Isabella 

316 Jean d’Arc 

347 Jenner 

348 Jnunne Albert 

3 19 Eliza 

350 Henri 

351 Jolie rouge changeable 

3.02 Josephine 

353 Juliet 

354 Julius Charles 

355 Junon 

356 sans epine . . . . 

357 Jupiter 


DESCRIPTION. 
Cood crimson. 

Fine purple. 

Very fine curled large lilac. 
Heep scarlet 
Singular light lilac blush. 
Small bright red. 

Semi double light purple. 
Fine scarlet 
Fine blush. 

Deep blush. 

Fine curled pink. 

Fine lilac pink. 

Salmon colour. 

Deep purple, variegated. 
Large fine bright blush. 


358 Kariaskaki 

359 Kenlock Cunningham 

360 Koratry 

361 King’s Mantle 


Fine purple. 

Purple tinged with blue. 
Pink, crown scarlet. 
Light purple. 


362 La Beaute de Strasbourg • . 

363 eblonissante . • • • 

3(^ ethereal 

365 — Belle Africaiue 

306 Euchantresse .... 

367 Hollandaise 

308 Pourpre 

369 — Charmante Adele 

370 Amelia .... 

37 1 Antrichienue 

372 Caroline. . . . 

373 Dauphine . . 

374 Fraiicaise - . 

375 Louise • • . . 

376 Homaine .. 

377 Venuse , . . 

378 — cherie 

379 — coquette 

380 — curiosite 

381 — Dame Jacinte 

382 — delicatesse parfait 

383 — desiree 

384 L’ Admirable 

385 La Duchessc dc Montabello 

386 d’Orlean . . . . 

387 Lady Broughton ....•••• 

388 La Fidelle 

389 — Globe blanche 

390 — Gracieuse 

391 — Grande Chaprone 

392 Therese 

393 — Haute puissance ...... 


.Fine large pink. 

Striped red and puiqde, very splendid. 

> Beautiful light blue, pink edge. 

Fine globe scarlet purple. 

.Bright scarlet purple. 

.Large semi-double crimson. 

.Red and purple. 

.Beautiful large pink. 

.Fine small blush. 

.Pale red and pink. 

Fine light blush. 

.Very fine crimson. 

.Beautiful striped blush. 

.Small pretty red. 

. Fine large blush. 

. laght scarlet 
.Small pale blush. 

.Light purple and red. 

, Beautiful rose colour, 

. Blush in clusters. 

.Delicate blush. 

. Large pale rose colour. 

.Fine semi-double deep crimson. 

.Fine deep blush. 

.Blazing crimson. 

.Crimson purple. 

.Light purple. 

.Fine large white. 

•Large deep blush. 

.Light crimson pink. 

.New — delicate blush, changing white. 
. Close bright scarlet. 
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). ? , NAMES* 

Ktrangore. • • . 

2^6 La Jolie Felicia 

d|96 L’Alliaocs 

397 Lamentia 

398 La mervellieuse •••••••• 

399 L’amie de cour 

400 Guilliaume ... 

401 La Name 

402 — Nouvelle Dauphine . • 

408 — Petite Elize 

404 Louise 

405 — plus belle des jolies • • . 

406 — Princesse Charlotte , . , 

407 L’Archeveche de Grenada. 

408 Last Tribute 

409 La superbe 

410 — surprise 

411 — tendresse 

412 Latone 

413 L’Auteur parfait. ....... 

414 La variable 

415 — vertu 


DfiSCitllPTiON. 
.Fine pale red, 

.Light pink, very double. 
.Brilliant and purple. 

> Beautiful purple. 

.Large pale blu^. 

. Dark rich velvet purple. 
.Close deep purple. 

.Elegant scarlet globe* 
.Small dark purple scarlet. 
.Pale blush. 

Small anemone flag scarlet 
.Large globe deep blush. 
.New— beautiful large blush. 
Light pinkish red. 

Elegant scarlet globe. 

.Fine light scarlet. 

.Fine white. 

Bright pink. 

.Bright red. 

.Dark purple. 

Blush and pink. 

Deep crimson. 


(to be continued.) 


PART IT. 


EXTRACTS. 


Adam the Gardener. Uy Chaki.es Cowden Clarke. London, 
1&34, pp. 279. 

This is a very interesting publication, and we recommend it to our juvenile 
readers. The contents consist of excellent remarks on flowers, fruits, &c 
suitable for each month in the year. As a fair specimen of the work, we have 
selected a portion of the observations for the month of August 


‘ Come to the yellow fields, golden witli corn ! 

The brawny August, with fust-reaping hand, 

Lays low the earth's tall plumes of pride ; and blitlie 
Young gleaners, io bee-swarms, trample the shoru 
Stout stubble down, with naked feet and torn, 

In little laps garnering allowed tithe ; 

And wheaten sheaves are bound with strawy band. 

And to the hungry barn brown Ceres’ wain is borne. 

With no more music than the woods afford, 

No daintier food than is the wild strawberry. 

With water from clear brooks which clean deer ford. 

We may be fed, and pleased, and careless merry; 

And fear not but the day’s sweet exercise 
W’ill bring night’s balmiest slumber to our eyes.’ 

Lyaic Lbatxs. 
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** * Adam/ said Mr, Stock, ‘ do you remember who Octavint Caesar was 
called — the first of the Roman Kinperorsl’ ‘Yes, papa; he afterwards took 
the name of Augustus.’ ‘ Well, then, the title of the present month was 
changed in hononr of him. Before his advancement to the dominion of the 
Roman Empire, July and August used to be called Quintilis, aud Sextilis, or 
fifth and sixth months, being the fifth and sixth in succession from March, 
which was, originally, the first of the year : and, in consequence, September, 
October, November, and Oucomber were considered, as their names signify 
in l.atin, the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth months. 

‘‘ ‘ Come, my boy. we must set to work, and prei>are yonder bed for the 
purpose of sowing some winter Spinach f^>r our early spring crop. That bed, 
I mean, under the south wall; it is a good piece of soil, and lies dry and well 
for the winter sun. Now, yon shall do all this yourself; so dig it up in your 
neatest manner, and next week you shall sow the seed. Scatter it thinly over 
the surface, then tread it in, and, lastly, rake it over lightly. If we have 
good fortune with the seed, we shall have a line crop of Spinach for our din- 
ners of early lamb, aud many a good snjjper of it with poached eggs. I will 
now give you full directions for managing this Spinach-bed, in order that I 
may prove whether you bear in mind what I tell you. So, remember that you 
get the ]jrickly seeded Spinach for the winter crop, because the plants are 
more haidy. Then, do not forget, when the plants have come up about an 
inch abo\e the ground, to weed the bed at the same time thinning it, leaving 
a space of about four inches between each plant of Spinach. While you are 
performing this task, I will be preparing two beds for sowing cabbage seed for 
our next summer and autumn sufiply, and then I will prepare and manure 
that piece of ground for transplanting some of the young brocoli plants, which 
w'lll be coining into perfection next spring with the lamb and spinach. 1 shall 
plant thtm about two feet asunder, and you must remind me to water them 
now and then, if the weather continue dry. I must also hoe up the earth 
round the stems of those which we planted out last month. After this job, I 
shall transplant some of those savoys, at the same distance from each other, 
and 1 exp*^ct many a fine dish from them, all thiough November, December, 
and January. 

“ ‘7’lie next thing will be fo prepare a bed or two for onions, to come in 
with our spring sallads, and some carrots. As you and your brothers and 
sisters are fond of radishes and small salad, you may prepare a small bed for 
each. They will be ready for cropping by the time you have consumed the 
last stock. And do not forget to remind me, tow'ards the last of the month, 
that I sow some cuuliflower-seed for our spring supply.’ 

“ In the course of the present mouth, both the father and son did not omit 
to clear the young asparagus plants from weeds, and to transplant more 
celery from the beds into trenches; also to keep carefully earthed up those 
which they had planted out a month or two previously, and which were giov^- 
ing. I'hey were also c.ireful m watering regularly, w'hile the weatht r was 
dry, those young plants which they had last trenched. In the course of ib^ir 
employment, too, they examined every now and then the artichokes, aud as 
the fniit began to fill, they cut ofi’ the small heads that grewupon the snekers, 
in order that the whole vigour of the plant might be reserved for the principal 
fruit. And as these reached their full size, aud were fit for the table, they 
broke the stems down to the ground, after cutting the produce. Then they 
planted out lettuces from the seed bed.s, and endive upon well-dug ground, 
setting the roots about a foot apart, first trimming the lower ends and the 
roots, 'riiose which hud been put out last month, and had grown to a full 
size, they tied up closely with bass, in order that their inner leaves might 
become white and fit for salads. 

“ * Papa,’ said Adam, why are the insides of the endive plants white after 
they have been tied up f’ ‘ Because,’ said his father ‘ they are deprived of the 
benefit of Ihij light of the sun, which is absolutely necessary for giving to them 
the green tinge which they acquire when growing in a natural state. Have 
you not observed, that the stalks of potatoes, and of other vegetables imme- 
diately under the surface of the ground, are always white, and that the pwts 
of the same stem above the ground are green, that is, when they are growing 
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in ofHn) air 9 To show you that this effect muft arise from the atitioA 
the smi's ray«» you must remember to have noticed the long stalks from 
toes that we have growing in the cellar where no light could coute to thein^ 
They were always perfectly white, and the leaves weiv pakr than the lightest 
straw-colour. All })1ant9 become pale and feeble when sJiut nj> for a length 
of time in dark rooms* So earnestly, too, do they Heoin U) desire the? light, 
that potatoes and other vegetables with long stems, when laid in a dark 
comer of a cellar in which there is a small window at a distance, will uni- 
lormly stretch out and grow towards the light; and as soon as they reach it, 
the portion presented to the light will become green, while all the remainder 
of the stalk that is still in darkness will continue white. I cannot tell you 
why the light should make them green, any more than I can explain to yiui 
why one flower should always be red, another blue, and another yellow. A 
reason can of course be given for it, as a reason could be given tor every thing 
that happens in nature; nothing takes place without a cause, and this cause 
was ordered by the same intinitely-wise Being that created the plant. Some 
chemical philosophers have, with great ingenuity accounted for the different 
colours in flowers and plants, and when you are a few years older, you will do 
well to make yourself acquainted with their clever reasoinn'rs; at your present 
age It would be impossible to make you comprehend them.” 

(to rf continuer.) 


New and lljire Plants figured in tlic Periodicals for March. 
Cioiis's Botanical Magazine. Edited by Dr. IIookeu, KingV 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. Price 
3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. 

1. Billberqio purpurco-roseOf Rose-purple Billbcrgia ('lass, Hexandria; 
r>rder, Mouopjnia; natural order, BromeliaceiC. Among the remarkable 
features in a tropical forest, are the numerous and beautiful species of plants 
which attach themselves parasitically to the trunks of trees, investing the 
stems and branches, and adorning them with adventitious flowers and foliage. 
1'he chief of these are the Orchis and Bromelia, or Pine Apple families. 
The Billbergia belongs to the latter of these, a group of vegetables, which not 
only affords the most richly-coloured blossoms, accompanied by foliage armed 
with exceedingly annoying spines; but one of the choicest of prodr ctions fur 
our desserts, and, according to the information of scientific tra\ellers, a truly 
refreshing beverage in the water that collects in the hollows funned by the 
Inflated leaves, and which is eagerly sought after by the natives of those hut 
countries. Th6 present species is one of the most beautiful of its tribe. It 
is a native of Brazil, was introduced by that zealous cultivator, Mrs. Arnold 
Harrison, and flowered for the first time in this country, I believe, in 1833, 
in the hot houses of the Liverpool Botanic Garden. Flowers : in a compound 
raceme, from eight to ten inches long, bearing numerous rose-ct>loured 
flowers, the petals alone being purple. Billbcrgia, from J, (L Bjllreho, a 
Swedish botanist. 

2. Ficus comosOf Tufted Fig. Polygamia, l)ia‘cia. Lrticea'. A most ele- 
gant tree, growing in Madeira forty feet high, with gracefully waving, sub- 
pendulous, tressy masses of dark rich evergreen, shining foliage. Introduced 
into F)ngland from Circars m 1808. 

3. Ornithidium album, (iyiiandria, Monandria. Orchidcae, A native of 
Trinidad, whence it was sent to the (Basgow Botanic Garden, by Mr. Davju 
Lockhart. It flowered m November, 1833. Flower*-: rather larg^j white, 
.sessile, solitary. Ornithidium, from Ornis, bird ; and cidos^ like, — the upi>er 
lip of the stigma being beak-like. 

4. Wvstringui emtrea, Ash-coloured. Diandria, Mouogynia. Labiatac. 
The present species is a very desirable one for cultivation, and was discovered 
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\r^ Mt*. DUdfifN Oti the south coast of Australia. Introduced nilo this 
iu' 182:2. Flowers: handsome, hohtary, pale purple, with deep purple spoU, 
thL* l<!)U’Vf lip having also yellow spots. Culture : increased by cutUngs; soil, 
jieatt greenhouse protectiou. Westriiigia, from J. P. Wbstrino, Pliysiciau 
to the King of Sweden. 

5. Wtstrinfjia Dampierl^ I)ampier\s. Diandria, Monogyuia. Labiala?. 
'I’his is even a more desirable species than the above fur cultivation m tlie 
greenhouse, and Very distinct from it. Flowers: solitary, white; upper lip 
without spots ; lower lip with yellow and purple spots. Blooms from Septem- 
ber to December. 

6. Franroa sonvhifoha^ Sow Thistle leaved. Octnndna, Monogyuia. Ca- 
laeineaj. Synonyms, Llanpauke amplissimo souehilolia, Panke sonchifolia. 
This species is at once distinguished Irom Franct>aaj)peiidk;ulata by the pre- 
sence of a stem; the dowers being very similar. 1 he present species is a 
large branching plant. It was drst raised by Mr. John Menztes, gardener 
to Christopher Uawson, Ksq., Hope House, Halifax, from seeds sent from 
('hili. Flowers, sub erect; petals, lilac coloured, darker m the centre. Dr. 
flooKKR believes that F. appcndiculata and sonchifolia are mere varieties ol 
the same species. 'J'lie jdaiit is hardy, increased by seeds or divisions, hardy. 

7. Monarch Ji'iUilosti {Jlore maculato)^ Spotted dowered. Syn. M. ])urpurea, 
M tillnphylla, M. undul.ita, M. altissi^ia, M. aflinis, M. media, M. oblongata, 
iM. mollis, M. ineiuhielolia. 'I his plant was sent from Mew Orleans, by Mr, 
DurMMoNi), to the (JUsgow Botanical Carden, and dowered in the open an* 
in the summer of 1833. 'I’lie plant is hardy. J'’lowers, pale rose-coloured, 
with darker spots. 


Edwards's Botanical Ilr(/tsfer. Edited by Er. Linjilicy, Pro- 
f(‘ssor ol* Jiotaijy in the University of Loiiilon. 4s. coloured, 
3s. plain. 

1, linrtholina jk'dniata^ Sjn. Orchis pectinatus, Orchis Burmanuia, Are- 
thusa eiliaiis. Cynaiidria, Monaiidna. Orchide.T. This plant is a native 
of the Cape of (iood Hope, and dowers from October to December. We 
ju’csuine that this, like all the Cape Orehideous plants, is incapable of being 
cultivated ])ermanemly by any means hitherto discovered; for the root!?, 
although when first imported they dower, afterwards disapjiear. They should 
be planted in sandy lo.ini, and kept in as light a greenhouse as pohsioii*; for 
It is probable tnat the reason of their disappcaiiiig is the want of light during 
iheir grow'ing se:iM)ii in this country. Flowers: purplish lilac. Bartliolina, 
in memory ol the great J)ainsh aii.Uomist aud physiologist, J'liow v . Bar- 
tholin. 

2. Lhlris scemosaf Large flowered. Syngciiesia, Polygamia, 0'({ualjs. 
Coinposita;. Syn. Serrattula scariosa. It is a native of North Aniene.i, in- 
habiting sandy woods, and growing three or lour feet high. Flowers' lose, 
with a higher coloured centre; the blossom is about one inch and a h.ilt m 
diameter. Blooms freely, and is quite hardy. In bloom irom July to < W o* 
her. It well deserves cultivation. 

8. Pyrui, vrenata. Icosaudria, Digynia. Pornacea'. Syu Pyrus Vtstra. 
This plant is found naturally iii the lughest of the moiintaiuons parts* ol 
Morthern Jndia, at fiom 9,000 to 12,000 feet of elevation, dowering in May. 
■^riie fruit IS eaten by the hill people. Crowing in the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society. Flowers : greenish white. Pyni^', from Peron^ its Cel 
tic name. 

4. Aster eminens ; \ar. virginetis. Pure White Lofty Aster. Syngenesii, 
Polygamia, Superflua. Coinposita*. Syn. A. junceiis, A. longifohns, A. 
albus. An extreiinly common North American herbaceous plant, loiiud 
growing by the sides of canals, aud in marshes from New \ ork to Caiolina, 
dowering from Septciiibor to October. Flowers: white. Pl'int grows Irom 
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three to seven feet high. Aster, from Aster^ a star, — allusii?i| tp thft fewsa 
or tfie ^ower. , , , 

Betoperomohhjufala. Biandria, Mouogyuia. Acaiithacese* iSyiViffUH- 
ttqia obloiiguttu A pretty species of hothouse plant j native of tlie 
Grown in thi^ country by Mr. Kniuht, of Chelsea Nursery, Flowers : of, ^ 
fine rosy purple. Blooms freely, and deserves general culuvation. It is cul- 
tivated easily by cuttings. Beloperotie, from Belos, an arrtiw; aud a 

strap or band,— -in allusion to the arrow-shaped baud which holds together tl^ 
two cells of the anther. 

6. tubes punctatumy Dotted Currant. Peiitandria, Monogynia. Grossu- 
laceas. Syn. R. prostratum. Rather a pretty evergreen shrub; ii itive of 
Chile. It is remarkable for the shining yellowish green appearance of its 
leaves, and the short bunches of yellowish Hauers, It is hardy enough to 
live in a dry border without protection. Jt flowci's in April and May. Kibes, 
from an acid plant, mentioned by the Arabian physicians. 

7. Stiymaphyllon anslatum. Decandria, 'rrigynia. Malpighiaciw, A 
handsome stove climber; native of South America. Flowers: yellow, an inch 
across. It blooms from June to August. Readily propagated by cuttings. 
Grown in Mrs. MARRrETT’s collection at Wimbledon, under the name of 
Banistcria auriculata. Stigmaphyllon, *.0 named in allusioii to the singular 
circumstance of the stigmas of this genus being expanded into a sort of 
leaf. 

8. Oncidium cdiatum* Gynandria, Monaudria. Orclndea'. T his plant is 

probably not uncommon in some t^urts of Brazil, h is cultivated by Mr. 
Knight, Chelsea NurH.ery; also in the gard<*n of Sir Chauli-.s where 

It has been cultivated for the last three years, tlowenngin November. It will 
grow in a hot damp sto\e, but requires to be tied to a jiiece of the branch <»f 
a tree. Oucidium, from Oykidnon, a tubercle, — two prominences ou the hp 
of the flower. 


Sweet's British Flower Garden, Kdited hy David Don, Esq., 
Librarian to llie Lhnuean St)cicty. Coloim‘d, 3s. ; plain, 
2s. 3(1. 

1. Jtosaindica; var.nivca. White Nojsette Bom Icosandria, Polygynia. 
Rosaceaj. imported from France by Mr. Dknms, under tlie name of Amie 
Vibert i m whose nursery, at Chelsea, it flowered 111 July last. It is doubtless 
a hibrid production j most probably originated betueen Rosa indica and 
nioscbata. It is an extremely free flow'erer, often bearing from forty to fifty 
blossoms in a cluster, and on account of most of the loung shoots running to 
flower, cuttings are obtained with dillicult 3 \ It reijuires a rich loamy sod, is 
increased by cuttings, and recitiire? the same treatment as the common Noi 
settc Ro.se. Rosa, from Itlutdd, red, colour of the tloweis. 

2. Adesrnia viscosdf Clammy Adesmia. Decandria, Monogynia. Legumi- 
fiOsea3. It was raised from seeds, received fiom C hile in lSfl2, by Messrs. 
Allan and Rogers, in whose uuriciy, at Battersea, it flowered in August last. 
The present is, perhaps, entitled to be regarded as the most showy of the whole 
genus, the flowers being double the size of those of most of the other species, 
and of a rich gamboege yellow. It forms a small shrub, which succeeds best 
in a light loamy soil, and may be increased by cuttings, or by seeds; it re- 
quires the protection of a pit, or frame, in winter. Adesmia, from yi, with- 
out; and desmos, a bond, — alluding to the stamina, which are free. 

3. Diantkus Libanoiis, Lebanon Pink. Decandria, Digynia. Caryophylleaj. 
This rare and very distinct species was discovered on the lofty mountains of 
Lebanon, by Labillarvieke, who has given a very faithful representation 
of it in his leones Planiaruni Syr'ne Itariomm. A plant, almost the only one 
yet in cultivation, was raised in 1B31, from seeds received by Mr. Laibbekt, 
h-c^tn Dr. Fischer, of the Imperial Botanic Garden at St. Petersburgh, and 
which blossomed at Boyton in August last The plant is a hardy peiwnniit). 
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Wfll hi alJght loamy soil, and is sparingly increa‘!ed by ciittiugs. "Jra 
its lute period of flowering is most probably to be attributed the circumstance 
of its iie\er having yet perfected seeds in cultivation. The Greek name 
bears the same meaning as the Latin flos Jovis, and is coinpounded 
of Giod, and a flower, literally divine flower,” so termed on 

account of the extreme beauty of the flowers. 

4. SoUya hderophylla, Various leaved Sollya. Pentaodria, Monogynia. 
Pitto'iporeie. This handsome evergreen twining shrub is a native of Van 
Dieman^s Land, where it was originally detected by Labillakdikke, who has 
given a figure of it in his work on the plants of New Holland. Although 
usually treated as a greenhouse plant, it proves to be nearly hardy; and when 
planted against a wall, with a favourable aspect, it will be found to thrive 
even more vigorously than if kept in the conservaiory. The one in Mr. 
Knight’s nursery is placed against the west wall of one of the houses, where 
it has attained the height of six feet, and is annually adorned during the sum- 
mer and autumn months with a profusion of its brilliant a/ure blue blossoms. 
It requires a soil composed of peat and loam, and is readily increased by 
cuttings. Named by Dr. Lindley, after Hicuaud Hoksman Solly, Esq,, 
F.K.S., and L.S., &.c. 


PAET III. 
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QUERIES. 

On the Ccltuue of Alstrasmeiua Ligtu. — Vour useful and widely cir 
culated work seems a proper medium lor an inquiry as to the be^t mode of 
treating Alstr.pmena Ligtu, so as to ensure its llowenug. 

Feb. \ifhj 1834. A Camueian. 

On the Auricula, Scr. — 1 should be extremely obliged if you, or any of 
your correspondents, will infoim me how long the composts for the AuricnU 
and Polyanthus should be niadi' up before using, and the best time for making 
them up; also, how long the coiiqiost for Pink beds should be made up before 
inserting the plants, and how far the jdants should be set apart, should this 
meet the eye of your correspondent Mr J. Revell, jierhaps he will bi' kind 
enough to inform me respecting the Pink beds. J', P. 

Kennington, February 1834. 

On Flowering Myrtle ''J’uees, &c. — T shall be much obliged b^^ von, or 
by any of your correspondents, informing me of the best manner in whw h to 
make Myrtles flower. I ha\e several fine healthy plants in large pots, bur th< y 
never flower. Also, how Heliotropes should be treated ? An answer to I fuse 
questions will very much gratify me. I am charmed with your Florkultumi 
Cabinet. — I beg leave to add, that one of your corres|)ondents advises Lobr jut 
Cardiualis plants to be taken up and housed every winter. My plants are b f» 
out every winter, and they increase rapidly, and flow'ur \ery finely. 1 lu, 
situation of my garden is in a very high part of England, and much exposed 
to high winds: it is, in fact, accounted a cold situation. Myrtella. 

On Cultivating the Anemone. — Can you, or any of your readers, inform 
mu of the best method of cultivating the Anemone, and also of raising it 
from seed ? A Constant Reader. 

Feb. mh, 1834. 

On Raising the Rose from Seeds. — Would yon, or any of your cor- 
respondents, be kind enough to inform me of the best way to raise the seeds 
of a very beautiful Rose, which I have in my gardcu. J have not been able 
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t6 invc 6ne pod of seed j but if I succeed in raisinpr them, iind find tb<^ plants 
to be'worth any thing, 1 shall have much pleasurt' in sending you a few. 

Feb, tBth, 1834. A Constant Reader and SucscRfuER. 

P.S. I am trying the plan of pouring milk (instead of water) on some ADri- 
riculas, and shall soon be able to tell you how 1 succeed. 

On Bestroting Slugs, &c, — I shall be much obliged by your opinion as 
to the best mode of destroying Slugs in Carnation frames, without injury to 
the plants. Owing to the mildness of the winter, Slugs have been mure 
numerous than I ever recollect them to have been. 

Near Bradfordy Feb, 11 thy 1834. An Old Carnation Grower. 

On the Culture of Agapanthus umbellatus. — Being aconstaut reader 
of your most excellent Work, the Floru uUural Cabincty 1 shall feel much 
obliged, if you, or any of your correspondents, will inform me through the 
medium of its pages, the best method of keeping and treating that beautiful 
plant, the Agapanthus umbellatus. Having purchased a line young plant, I 
was advised to re pot it into a larger pot, and to use two-thirds sand and one 
of loam; also to keep it well supplied with water, as it would live in water 
alone, I’his I attended to, and it bloomed the first year, but not since; 
which I apprehend is an improper method, as it has gone into three large 
roots, besides many small ones 1 have taken away. The walevy I conclude, 
forces itinto oflaets and foliage. It being a plant 1 much admire, 1 should be 
glad to know a proper treatment for it, also the compost. 

A SunscRiiiER. 


ANSWERS. 

On Flowering the Doudle Pomegranate, &c — A Correspondent in 
your February Number asks, Which is the best method of jirodiiciiig tlouers 
of the Double Pomegranate \ We ha\e found, that so hnig as the tree is 
pruned it will not blow ; but when permitted to grow wild, it yields the most 
profuse bloom. From the 1st of June last '•ummer, till November, our tree 
was covered with blossoms, and we never had one while the knife was us'ed. 

In a former Number, a (’orrespondent, I remember, asks, How the Gentia- 
nelia is made to blow well i 1 have found that profuse watering will have 
that effect. 

And now, perhaps, some of your Correspondents will kindly tell me how 
to make the Bignonia blow? B. K. 

On Destroying Ants. — Being from home some time, 1 had not the op- 
portunity of reading my December Number, in which I piTceive a Query re- 
specting Ants; and if you think my expeiinient likely to be of any utility, or 
worthy of insertion, I shall feel \ery glad in ha\ing it in my power to tender 
a trifle to so generous and valuable a Work. I have a large garden, two- 
thirds of which IS a kitchen garden, the other a flower garden. 1 had some 
valuable apple trees in the larger one, from which, for three years, I could 
obtain no fruit; the bloom wa'^ abundant, but as soon as il set, and got a 
little size, it nearly all fell oil; and on very strict observance one day, I per- 
ceived the trees were all infested with thousands of Ants; and on sjieakiug of 
it to a clever old gentleman in gardening, he sa’d that /ar was the only pre- 
ventative to those insects, and that I must tar the trees about three or four 
feet high from the ground. Accordingly, the next day, I had it attendud to, 
by having a pot of tar brought into the gardeii; and an old paint brush ; fear- 
ing this might injure the bark of the tree, 1 had a ring made of it quite round 
the trees next the earth ; and when it was getting dry, had a ring pressed down 
hard on the earth, close to the tree, which answered as well. I .soon per 
ceived the Ants would not touch it, the smell seemed to annoy them, for 
scarce any was caught on it. 'I’he next thing was to destroy the insects; and 
as 1 knew lime would kill small insects, I had a large tub of lime (finely sifted 
with a hair sieve) brought and kept there; their haunts are easily traced, but 
will require for the first time dressing, a man and a boy. Where there is a 
great quantity of llmse marauders, they make their roads*, and veiy^ frequently 
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acrDS3 tbe paths, which is soon i)ercei\t*d, which will direct you to their 
haunts. Where they enter, by small apertures in the ground, having ready a 
sieve full of lime, and a water-pot full of strong lime water, take a spade and 
gently turn up the earth till you come to the Ants, which will be found in 
immense numbers; sift the lime over them immediately; this confuses them. 
Rake the earth on them quick, and water over well with the water pot; this 
first dressing is some trouble, but afterwards a boy can do it as well, if shewn 
how to leave the earth neat. The next suininer wc pursued the same plan, 
but did not find half the number of insects, and the next a very few ; and after- 
wards had no further annoyance fiomthein, but plenty of fruit. The white 
currant trees they attacked, when in full bloom, which nearly all fell off; the 
flowers did not suffer much from them, except the succulent kind. As to 
llalsams, I could not get one to bloom , in rny observations of them, 1 per- 
ceived they attacked the stalk of the fiuitor flower, next to the tree, and by 
sapping out the juice which should nourish the fruit or flower, caused it to 
decay and fall ofl'. Upon taking up some of the fresh-fallen apples, and 
cutting through the stalks, J found them dry and spungy, 

A SUBSCRIUEU. 


UKFERENCE TO PLATK. 

1. I.vpimts mntahilis ; Crmhshtnhu. This very beautiful and showy 
variety was discovered by Mr. C uiu ksiianks, not far from J'asco, on the 
Peruvian Andes, lu'ar the limit of perpetual snow. 'J’lie plant is only biennial, 
but assumes an arborescent habit; and, if kept m the conservatory, w-ill coii 
tiniie to flourish lor several years. It is iticreased by seeds'. 

2. Thysafiotus junreus ; Piish-like I'hysanotus. Ilexandria, Monogynia. 
Asphodelem. A native of New Holland, growing near Port .lackson. 7'he 
flowers open only once, remaining for a few hours, but more are produced 
for a considerable time in succession. 7'he plant must be kept in an airy 
greenhouse, potted in sandy peat earth. 

3. 1 ropccolum pouf 'tphy Hum. 7’hishas been lately introduced from Ilnciios 
Ayres. It produces abundance of flowers during summer, climbing two or 
three feet high. Jt has a tuberous root, and requires the greenhouse protec- 
tion. Increa'-ed readily by cutting*'. Requires a rich loamy soil. 

4. Nicreinbvryia fiaiuhs; Slender-steinrned. 7’his is a pretty and entirely 
new species; we presume it is a native of Mexico. Mr. 7’ArE flowered it in 
May 1833. It is a greenhouse perennial, easily multiplied by cuttings, and 
requires but a moderate degiee of protection in winter, provided it i*- kept 
in an airy place. 

.0. Chunzevin spartioidcs. A native of New Holland ; raised by Messrs. 
Loddiges from seed in 1832, and flowered most abundantly the folleHuig 
spnng, the plants being two or three inches high, and the flowers laig^’ and 
splendid in colour. Requires to be kept in the greenhouse; incr('as**il by 
cuttings; potted in sandy peat soil. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

Plant Stove. — Still support the reijiusite degree of heat by fires at night, 
as the jilants will now begin to show their blossoms, which should be en 
couraged as much as possible at this season. Fresh air, wlu*n the weather is 
favourable, is very uecessary, and should always he admitted when required ; 
this will greatly assist their flowering, and cause the new' shoots to be strong 
and healthy. 7’his month is the most proper tune to pot such plants as may 
require it, taking great care to use such compost as is congenial to them. Any 
that do not reiiuiro shifting into larger pots may have the surface soil re- 
newed with fresh compost, which will greatly invigorate them, and also add to 
their neatness. 7’he same directions respecting watering and cleanliness may 
be observed, as given last month. Still propagate all kinds of exotics by 
means of .seeds, cuttings, la>ers, oi suckers, according to the nature of the dif 
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ferent kinds; insert them in pots^ and plunge them in hotbeds, which will 
promote their vegetating and rooting quickly and certainly. 

Greenhouse. — These plants will now require large admissions of air at 
all times when the weather is mild, for as most of them will now be shooting 
freely, they must not be kept too close. The plants must now be looked over, 
to see when water is wanted, and let all the plants be properly supplied 
therewith, as this is now a very necessary article, particnlarly wh0u thej^ are 
in the house ; be careful of the succulent kinds. Let no decayed leaves or 
shoots be allowed to remain, but let such be taken ofl* as soon as perceived ; 
and all shoots that are of a weak straggling growth muht be pruned more or 
less, as appears necessary. Let no weeds, moss, or litter, be seen on the tops 
of the pots or tubs ; and if any foulness be contracted on the plants, let it be 
instantly removed. Inarch shrubby exotics of any particular kinds — sow 
seeds in pots, placing them in a hot-bed ; sow seeds of orange, lemon, &c. for 
Stocks ; also propagate by cuttings, layers, or otherwise, and if placed in a bark 
bed in the pine-stove or hot bed, they will be greatly facilitated in their 
rooting. 

Pleasure Ground, Flower Garden, &c. — Plant out in a gentle hot- 
bed, all kinds of tender and half-hardy annuals, raised from seed the two last 
months ; also sow more seed'- to succeed them ; a lilLle air should regularly be 
given to prevent the plants from being weakly. IJardy annuals may still be 
sown in the borders or other parts of the garden, where they are to remain. 
Sow Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette in pots for rooms, and borders for nose- 
gays. 'J'hc more curious and valuable varieties ot Hyacinths, 1'ulips, Hanun- 
cnluses, and Anemones, which are planted together in beds, recpiire particular 
attention, or heavy rains, cutting winds, and sharp frosts, will do them much 
harm ; and the sun, if permitted to shine on them fully, will bring on the de- 
cay of their blossoms in a short time. The best Carnations in pots should 
have a good share of attention, and their growth encouraged as much as pos- 
sible; as their dower-stalks advance in growth they should be carefully lied 
up to neat sticks; keep the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed lea\es; those not yet planted out in pots, beds, or borders, 
where they are to remain, should now be done. Sow seeds of both Carnations 
and Pinks. Polyanthuses may still be planted, also inert ased by sowing the 
seeds and by rooted slips. Give fresh earth to such pots of perennial plants 
as may require it. Many kinds of perennial and biennial plants may still be 
planted, and also increased by seeds, otfset*-, Sac. Auriculas will now begin to 
blow; care must therefore be taken to protect the more valuable sorts in pots 
from rain, wind, and too much sun. Evergreen trees, and flowering shrubs, 
may yet be planted, and the sooner the better. Grass walks, lawns, and other 
compartments of grass in the garden, should be rolled. Box, 7'hnft, and other 
edgings may still be planted; they will root readily tf in dry weather they re- 
ceive a supply of water occasionally. Where any edgings have become dis- 
ordered through age, &c. let them be taken up, slipped, and replanted. All 
flowering plants should be attended to, and all straggling, broken and decayed 
shoots should be taken away at all times. 'I'igridia Pavunia should now' be 
planted in pots or borders; the soil should he a rich loam. Hepaticas should 
now be divided; Lobelias should be planted out in pots and borders; Pansies 
should now be propagated by young shoots or slips, which should be pricked 
out under hand glasses, and well watered ; they will soon strike root, when 
they should be planted out into beds where they are intended to flower.— ‘In 
watering tender uiiiiuals, care should be taken to give it in a tepid state, and 
if possible, to pots, to flood them over the surface of the soil, and not over the 
tops of the plant'-, or they will be liable to rot, particularly ten- week Stocks, 
&c. See — Some of the early-sown tender annuals will now require to be potted 
off, using rich soil. 

Hydrangeas. — Plants that have plump end buds, may have the shoots cut 
off a few inches long, and one inserted in a small sixty pot struck iu heat, and 
afterwards re-potted ; such will bloom singularly flue and unique. One- 
twentieth of steel filings in the soil will cause them to flower blue. 


F.F.A. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICIiE I . — On llaismg Seedling Ranunculuses. By 
the Rev. Joseph Tyso, Wallingford, Berks. 

Permit me, through the medium of your very interesting Flo- 
rist*s Magazine, to reply to the Queries of your respectable 
Correspondent, the Rev. S. Wigg, of Leicester, relative to my 
method of raising Seedling Ranunculuses. 

Ist. The flowers which are proper to be impregnated, are those 
which have good properties, and produce pericarps, especially the 
following : — 

Dark . — Admiral Keppol, Hanno, Kempenfelt, Naxara, Niobe, 
Quixos, Roi de Mauritane, Variat, and Viola la vrai Noir. 

Edged. — Agricola, Artificial, Dr. Franklin, Heu de Fontenoy, 
Flavimonis, Galitzin, Grand Beyer, Grand Monarque, Horatio, 
Julius, Louisette, Nestor, Rose Incomparable, Tendress, and 
Venus, 

Spotted. — Andrew, Arbrisseau, Benjamin, Cremona, Esther, 
Fabius, Flora, Isodonis, Lord Cochrane, Pourpre Panache, and 
Princess of Wales. 

Striped . — These flowers seldom produce pericarps, yet I have 
seen Melange in a state to be impregnated, but no other good 
flowers in that class. 

Mottled. — Cora, Earl of Coventry, and pafticulariy Thompson’s 
Queen. 

VoL. II. 


0 
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Selfs. — Any crimson, scarlet, white, or yellow, that shows the 
eye or pericaip. 

2nd. The kind of flowers proper for impregnation are semi- 
doubles of good properties as to colour and sli5i])c of thi'ir petals. 
The more double the flowers are from which the farina is taken, 
the greater is the probability of obtaining fine double varieties. 
The perfection of the art of raising seedlings consists in having 
some of the best show-flowers of each class, which j)roduce a peri- 
carp or seed-vessel — namely, dark, white, scarlet, crimson, yellow, 
striped, edged, spotted, mottled, olive, &c. &c., and a number of 
the best semi-doubles of each corresponding class, producing 
anthers as w’cll as pericarps. If a new flower of any ]»articular 
class is <lesired — for example, yellow-edged, — fertilise Julius or 
Grand Alonarque ^^ith the pollen of a yellow-edged semi-double, 
or nearly double flower, of first-rate properties. A similar method 
must be pursued in order to obtain a superior flower of any other 
class. 

3rd. Tlie time and manner of ])erforming the work of impreg- 
nation. — Commence the operation when the flowers are in perfec- 
tion. The time of day— from ten o’clock in the morning until 
two or three in the afternoon, in fine sunny weather. The most 
approved method is to gather the semi-doubles, and bring them in 
contact, by lightly ])ouncing the pericarp of the flower from which 
you intend to save seed. If semi-doubles arc scarce, it may be 
performed with a large camel’s hair 2 )encil. Repeat the operation 
once or twice a day, until the petals decay or fall off. 

4th. The future management of the impregnated seed-vessels. — 
Tie them to small sticks, with two or three bandages of matting, 
to prevent the stalk from breaking : they seldom w^ant any other 
care. When they turn browm, gather them and dry them in the 
shade. 

6th. The compost I prefer is rich garden earth, mixed with 
one-fourth of loam, but no dung. I generally sow in boxes 18 
inches by 11, and 5 deep. Abutter-tub cut in two, and iron 
bound, does as well. I have sown in Carnation i)ots, but prefer 
boxes, wliich 1 fill with the above compost, press the surface level, 
then sow the seeds about an eighth of an inch apart, and water it 
to make it lie flat. 1 then 8]>rinkle it with dry moidd, just suffi- 
cient to cover the seeds, and water it with a fine rose or syringe. 
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(iischaj’god in tlie air, so that the water may fall lightly on tlie 
surface. 1 put the boxes under a north wall, and })rote( t them 
from heavy rains. The best times of sowing are the middle of 
October, or early in January ; the seed will come up in a month 
or five weeks. They should be put in a cold frame in frosty 
weather, but, at all other times, should have constant ex])osure to 
sun and air. Clean the boxes from gi*een moss in Februaiy, and 
top-dress them with dry mould. About the second week in May, 
l)liiiigc the boxes u]) to the edge in the open ground, where they 
liave only the morning sun ; w^ater them daily until the grass 
withers, tln'ii let the boxes become quite dry, and about the middle 
of July lake them up, dry them gi-adually, and keep them in a 
box in dry sand. I plant them in February, and treat them as 1 
do the old roots. They will flower in great profusion in the fol- 
lowing June. 

1 am confident that, if florists would adoj)! this method, more 
than half the old flowers would soon be thrown into mixture. 
Much has been done in raising seedling Tulips, Carnations, Finks, 
Auriculas, and Polyanthuses; yet comparatively lil tie has been 
done in the culture of the Ranunculus, though it excels all other 
flowxTs in the symmetry of its shape, and in the brilliancy and vari- 
ety of its colours. A bed of choice Ranunculuses presents one of 
the most iittnidive objects Nature can exhibit in her gu 3 ^est mood. 
There 3 ’ou heboid black, purple, and violet of every shade, mingled 
with others us white as snow. There you see crimson, red, and 
rose, of various tints ; orange, }^ellow, and straw, of every dye. 
Many are striped as distinctly as the Carnation: some are rod 
and white, and others scarlet and gold. Numbers are edged like, 
the Picotee, having white, hufi’, or yellow gi’ounds : otheis are 
shaded, spotted, or mottled, in endless variety. The siglitof siudi 
a colleetion insUintlj" fills the sjiectator with admiration and delight. 

Wallingfordy Feh. lAth, 1834. Joseph Tys(\ 


ARTICLE II . — On the Culture of Salvias as Harder 
Plants. By A Jersey Gardener. 

As there has been but little said, in the Florist's Magazine^ on 
the culture of the various kinds of Sahuas as hoi’der jilants^ J 
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veiituie to offer a few remarks : as there is no class of plshits nrore 
heoutifui, nor of easier culture, if rightly managed ; and if tuttied 
out in a clump, with the sorts well contrasted as to size and eolotrr, 
nothing can exceed its beauty at this season of the year, when 
there are so few other flowers in bloom. I have had the following 
sorts in bloom, more or less, this four months past, and now (the 
middle of November) they are most of them in full bloom — viic. 
Salvia splendens, formosa, pseudo coccinea, Grahamii, Chjeme* 
droides, involucrata, cardinalis, and Dolieslachya ; all of which, 
with the exception of the three first sorts, are hardy enough to 
bear a mild winter in the South of England, in a sheltered situa- 
tion. But as it respects the general propagation of this beautiful 
genus of plants, I cannot do better than refer your readers to the 
advice given by Mr. Short, in Article V., pa^e 9, Vol. 1., On 
the Culture of Salvia Africanus,” as the same treatment is appli- 
cable 10 nearly all the sorts, where there is the requisite conveni- 
encies, although Mr. Short considers it a treatment peculiar to 
itself. I have never found any difficulty in cultivating nearly all 
die sorts by this mode. 

I presume there are but few' gardeners at the present day, with 
those conveniences about them, who have not a knowledge of this 
old system ; hut I think it behoves every one, not only to rise far 
above the level of that system, hut also to simplify the art of 
Gardening as much as possible (where their interest is not at stake) ; 
so as to bring it witliin the reach of every industrious cottager, 
that his little garden may be decorafed with those* more splendid 
flowers, as well as that of his richer neighbour : for all the above- 
mentioned sorts can be abundantly obtained, by adopting precisely 
the same plan as recommended by me for Fuchsias, in Article IV., 
page 197, Vol. I., excepting involucrata. wdiich is herbaceous, 
and can be easily obtained by parting the roots in the month of 
May : so that, by the above treatment, every cottager, as well as 
every gardener, may, without the aid of a hot-bed, obtain a suffi- 
cient number of plants to put in pots, and keep in his frame or 
window, as a stock of resen'e through the winter months ; for, if 
in case the winter should prove severe, there will he always a young 
supply to fill up the vacancies in the month of May. 

I should be much obliged to you, or any of your corresj)on- 
dents, for information as to whether the Salvia in the drawing hero 
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su^ua^ 4 generally extant in England, and if so> under what 
nomej for Mr. Saunders, florist in this island, received the 
parent plant a lew years ago from England, under the name of 
Sal. coccinea of Linn.” But Don Maiuano la Gasca, late 
Professor and Director of the Royal Botanical Gardens of Madrid, 
on seeing it last year, told me it was evidently not coccinea, but 
DoUestachya of his Elenchus, H. R. M., which he described and 
denominated 29-30 years ago in the Royal Gardens of Madrid. 
And if it is not intiiiding too much on your pages, I will give a 
brief account of the history of this interesting sj)ecies, as 1 believe 
it has never yet been published. Professor La Gasca says, the 
first seeds were brought to him from Mexico, by the late authors 
of Flora Mexicana, the celebrated Doctors Don Martin de 
Sesse and Don Jusef Mariano Mocino, in the year 1802 ; and 
also from seeds sent about the same period, by the late Don Vin- 
cente Cervantes, then Professor of Botany in the University of 
Mexico. Prom that lime, he says, its seeds were sent to many 
botanical gardens in Eniope, and probably to Mr. Lamb art, and 
to the Kew Gardens. He 2 )iiblished only the name, at page 13 
of his Elenchus, and only by oblivion, the description of this plant 
was omitted in bis Genera et Species qvx ant novae Sant, &c., 
which accoinpjuiies his Elenchus ; and w e are indebted to him for 
the preceding historical account, as well as for the sul>joined Latin 
specific phrase, and short comiiarative des(‘ri 2 )iioii. 

Sal. DoUestachya ; foliis cordatis ovato lanceolatis acutis cre- 
natis, supra rugossimis, ghibreijccntibus, subtns ad nervos jirecijme. 
Pubersummis sessilihus, i)seudo-verticillis subdiodecini. Floiis in 
racemuni elongatum leiininalem Digestis : bracteis caducis, caly- 
cis labio superiose ovato acute apiculo brevissimo incuiTOs ; eorola 
subglabra.’* 

Salvia DoUestachya. — La Gasca’s Elenchum, H. R. M., i^age 
13 . — ** Abasque descriptione — Polio colorc, virida flavicante, no<‘ 
intense viridia corolla coccinea, fulgentes, calyce sub triple longi- 
ones glabru), galeatantum apice subhirsutmn verticillis ssespesae- 
pius, 12 flori.” — La Gas. MSS. 

This new and beautiful species of Salvia grows with us from 
five to seven feet high, and is a handsome bushy plant. It grows 
wild in the valley of Mexico. At first sight it has the appear- 
ance of Sal. fulgens, Cav. ; but it diflIers from that in being 
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twice as high, while the scarlet flowers are only one-third its size? 
and smooth, except the galea, or upper lip, which is somewhsJt 
shaggy ; the middle segment of the lower lip kidney-shaped, a 
great deal larger than the two lateral ones ; emarginate leaves, 
very rugose on the upper surface, and broader ; the sinus at the 
base deeper, and the two uj)pcrmost sessile ; the flower-bunches 
longer, with frojn seven to twenty apparent whorls of pedicellated 
flowers, each of them with ten or twelve flowers, generally twelve ; 
the upj)er lip of the calyx ovate, acute, with a very short incurved 
point. 

I have no book or s])ociinens to compare this ])lant ^\iib Sal. 
pulcliella Decaii. and Sal. machroslacbya Huinb et lloni])., to 
which it seems somewhat alike. According to M. La Gasca, it 
was cultivated in the oj>en air in the Royal Gardens at IMadrid, 
from the year 1814 ; but the severe frost of December destroyed 
its tender annual slioots. Mine ’^^cre not at all aflecled by the 
frosts of last winter. A Jersey Gardener. 

P.S. Pliuits of this beautiful Salvia are now selling by Mr. B. 
Saunders, florist, Jersey, 

[An Engraving of this species ib in hand. — C ond.] 


ARTICLE III . — On ihe Culture of the Carden Anemone 
(Anemone hortensis). By I NNO VIATOR, 

At die request of your Querist “ B. C. L,,” 1 foi*ward you my 
most approved plan of cultivating that beautiful, but much neg- 
lected flower, the Double Anemone. It is astonishing that it is 
not more generally grown, as its culture is easy, and it invariably 
repays us with a profusion of bloom. The practice that has 
answered my most sanguine expectation is as follows : — About 
the last fortnight in September, take out the natural soil of the 
bed to the depth of eighteen inches ; in the bottom lay a layer 
of cow-dung three or four inches thick ; then fill up the bed to 
within an inch and a half of the surface, with the following com- 
post : — Take of thoroughly rotted cow or horse-dung, leaf mould, 
and heavy loam, of each six barrowfuls ; white pit sand, two bar- 
rowfuls, — wliich mix well together. Let the bed lay to settle till 
the middle of October; when, basing raked over the surface. 
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the tobets may be planted upon it, in six rows, six inehes apart 
froiii root to root : this distance is absolutely necessary, to allow 
room for their fine flowei'S to expand and show themselves. Cover 
each tuber with a little white sand, and fill the bed level ^ith the 
surface with light sandy loam ; compact the surface with the back 
of the spade. Protect them from heavy rains, or severe frost, by 
straw mats, supported from the surface of the bed by a wooden 
frame, made like the roof of a house ; but do not continue this 
covering only when absolutely necessary, as nothing is so hurtful 
to them as confined air. Shade them with an awning from sun 
and rain when in full bloom, and give them rain-water every other 
day, poured between the rows. As soon as the bloom is over, 
cease to give water, and admit all the sun possible, but not a drop 
of rain — as the quicker vegetation is destroyed, the better will be 
the bloom next season. Take up the roots as soon as the grass 
dies down. They will answer nearly as well grown in 32-sized 
pots, using the same compost, and plunging the pots in cinder- 
dust. They are a cheaj) flower. All the best sorts under name 
may be had of Mr. Groom, florist, Walworth, at about 10s. 6d. 
per dozen. Innovator. 


ARTICLE IV . — On the History and Culture of the Tree 
Poeony, By An Ardent Amateur. 

Pmoiiy belongs to Polyaridria, Digyiiia — Linn. ; Ranunculaceac, 
nat. ord. P. officinalis has been in this couiitr\^ ever since Jd02 : 
it is a native of Switzerland. P. corallina is a native of this 
country ; but the only place where, to my knowledge, it is found 
wild, is the Flat Holmes, a rocky island in the Pristol Channel, 
which, by-the-bye, is noted for its natural productions. Pliny 
mentions the Pmony as one of the first known plants, and that it 
was called after Pceon, a physician, who is mentioned by Homer, 
in his Iliad, 5th book, 900th line, when Mars had been wounded : 

“ Thus he who shakes Olympus with his nod, 

Then gave to PmoD^s care the bleeding god : 

" With gentle hand the balm he pourM around, 

“ And heaPd th’ immortal flesh, and closed the wound.” 

Pliny also says, tlial it was called Pentoberan and Glycisides by 
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it is decidedly a stove plant, and requires gi’eat heat and inoistufe 
to flower it to perfection even tliere. 

Ja/i. 7th, 1834. Thos. Appleby. 


ARTICLE VI . — On Compost for Carnations, By Mr. 
J. Banton, near Oakham, Rutland. 

Being convinced of the utility of the following method, I oflor 
it to your notice for the use of such of your readers as may he 
disposed to try it. The chief thing in which T difler from most 
others whose methods of preparing compost 1 have seen, is the 
substituting turf-ashes for sand. This I find to be much prefera- 
ble ; and I have no doubt it will be found the sanu* by all those 
who, like me, are obliged to use cow-dung as the ])rincipal article 
in their compost : by cow-dung, I mean the manure fonned by the 
dung and litter thrown from the cow-house, which should be at 
least one year old before it is used. The cold, heavy nature of 
this manure is corrected by the contrary properties of the ashes. 
My method is as follows ; — In March or April, I take some turl’ 
from the best ground I can, considering that the fatter the soil the 
better will be the ashes. I do not take it more than four inches 
deep ; and as soon as the turfs are in order, I bum them. When 
I consider that I have a sufficient quantity of ashes, I mix them 
as hot as possible with my cow-dimg and loam. As to the precise 
quantity, I am not very particular : much depends on the nature 
of the loam ; and a trial or two will easily deteraiine the propor- 
tion. Of our red earth, I allow about one part to one part of 
ashes, and two parts of dung. This compost should be turned 
and mixed at least once a fortnight in summer, and once in three 
weeks or a month in winter : for, notwithstanding all that has 
been said about the winter preparation of soil, I believe one sum- 
mer to be worth two winters for the purpose. I do not find it 
necessary to use (piick lime in this compost, though, when I used 
sand, I thought lime indispensable. The wire-worm 1 have not 
seen in the compost, as I now use it ; yet I am by no means pre- 
pared to say, that that formidable enemy of the florist will not 
attack plants growing in it. After twelve months* preparation, it 
will be fit for use. Turf-ashes are used by other florists in the 
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neighbourhood besides myself, though not in quite the same man- 
ner ; yet all those that use them speak well of them, 

J. Banton, 

height near Oakham, Rutland, Jan. 9th, 1834. 


ARTICLE VII . — Remarks on the Colours and Proper- 
ties of One Thousand Sp^ecies and Varieties of Roses. 
By St. Patrick. 

(continued from page 88.) 


NAMES. 

416 fEbloassante vier^e . . . . 

417 Lebree 

418 Le Grand Due 

419 Leicester 

420 Crimson 

421 Le Marquis 

422 L’liuclianteur 

423 L’Enchaiitresse 

424 Le Plus jolie coup d’anul 

425 l.es etoiles garnis 

426 — trois nagos 

427 L'Etoile rouge 

428 l.’lllustre 

429 Cavalier 

430 Champion 

431 L'Obscurite. 

432 

433 Lodoiski 

434 L'Ombre parfait 

435 Loudon I*ride 

436 Louis dix 

437 iioveau 

438 huit 

439 Louis sei/ieine 

440 Lucrece 


DESCRIPTION. 

.Very large bright blush. 

.Large bright red. 

.Light purple. 

.Small pale pink. 

.Beautiful light crimson. 

.Fine scarlet and blush. 

. Fine pink. 

.Bright deep pink. 

.Fine bright red, changing pink. 
.Crimson blush. 

. Very fine white. 

.Large red. 

.Large bright red pink. 
.Beautiful bright red. 

. Mottled purple and scarlet. 
.Very deep red. 

.New — Small dark purple. 
.Pretty light pink. 

. Dark shaded purple. 

.Very fine fringed dark. 

.Pink and purple. 

.Immense large bright red. 

► Fine red. 

.Very large fine pale red. 

Small early blush. 


411 Macbeth 

442 Maori rtorum 

443 Maculata 

444 Madame T.avalette. . . . . 

44,5 Salviii 

446 Mademoiselle 

447 Caroline . 

448 — Charlotte . 

449 Berri . 

450 — d'Eufrasic 

451 — Esther . . . 

452 Jencire... 

453 Julia ... 

451 Madiska 

456 Magnifiqne 

456 Maiden’s Blush ....... 

457 Malva brilliantc 

458 Mauteau rouge 


.Small crimson purple. 

• Superb large blush. 

.Flue mottled light red. 

, Large deep scarlet. 

• Beautiful bright red. 

.Small pretty bright red. 

.Very pale purple. 

, Fine bright red. 

. Fine pale blush. 

.Very fiue cream colour, 

. Large fine brilliant red. 

.Very double red. 

. Beautiful deep blush. 

.Fine curled deep red. 

.Large deep blush. 

New — Beautiful blush. 

■ Anemone flowered, fine deep blush. 
, Light, crunson. 
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NAMLS. 
liip4 4. • • • . . . 

4^ Marquiji 

461 Marquis of Tavistock 

462 Marshallit 

463 Martiuez 

464 Masterpiece 

46^ Maximo palira 

4ti6 pourpres ... 

467 May 


DESCRimON. . , 
Beautiful semi-double crei^ , 
lour, scarlet margiu. 

Pinkish red. 

Fine light tinged crimson. 

Pink and purplish criniiton. 
Fine curled rich rosy crimson, 
immense large red. 

Fine crimson purple. 

Fine mottled purple. 

Lilac blush. 


(to be CONTIROED.) 


PART IT. 

EXTRACTS. 


^dam the Gardener, By Charles Cowden Clarke. London, 
1834, pp. 279. 

(concluded from page 90.) 

“Mn the course of your other engagements, Adam, do not forget your 
weeding. Your boe and >our fingers must both be busily employed through- 
t)Ut th’.s month. I’he young weeds must he cleared from the beds of young 
plants, and the old ones must be -cut down before their seed ripens ; since the 
wind would then scatter it all over the garden, and your labour next year be 
greatly increased. 

“ ‘ While you are so employed, too, look round, and observe what annuals 
have ripened into seed, then cut them oil* carefully, and lay them upon a 
sheet under the shed in tht sun. As soon as they have become thoroughly 
dry and hard, w'e will employ some evening in rubbing them out, and packing 
them away in parcels. We will also sow s>ome corn-sallad for our w'inter and 
spnng dinners. 

“ ‘ Every evening, so long as the winter continues dry, you may give each 
of the cucumber plants some water, and our crop will in consequence be the 
more abundant. 

“ ‘ 1 am iiot sure that I shall sow any more turnips this year; but I must 
make up my mind before the middle of this month, or it will be too late. 
You, however, may hoe that bed by the medlar-tree, where those young ones 
are ; and thin out the smallest plants for the cow, leaving the larger ones at 
about six inches* distance from each other.* 

“ One day, while they were at work, they noticed bow much they were 
troubled by wasps : at hie father*s desire, therefore, Adam filled some phials 
about half full of treacle and water, and hung them in various (juarteis of 
the garden, upon branches of the wall trees, ’fhe quickness with which tliese 
little creatures discover any sweet provision (of which they are very fond) is 
truly surprising. It is worthy of remark, that at dinner, during the fruit 
season, wasps rarely intrude at table till the pies are o})ened ; when, in the 
4 ;oar 8 e of two or three minutes, they will be found to ha\e made their way 
into the room, and become oue of the guests — though uninvited and unwel- 
come. "J'beir scent is as keen as that of a blood hound. 

“ ‘See if there be any maun re- water, Adam,* said his father; ‘if we have 
jioiic, get the two gallon watering potji^ dip some of the soft poud-watcr, and 
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put a good haudful of salt into etich y and then give it to those vints agai^str 
the house : in the mean time, 1 will be removing the young shoots upon them, 
above the frUit;^ and, after that, 1 sill trim and dispose the peach and Uecta* 
line trees. Remember, also, with your hoe and rake, to clear and remove 
the weeds from the frait-bor6ers. A neat appearance is not the only benefit 
that will be derived from this step ; but the fruit itself will be more quickly 
ripened, and its Huvour improved, by the ia\s of the sun being reflected from 
the smooth surface of the ground.* 

They also, from time to time, attended to their flower garden j watering 
the annuals regularly, and putting sticks to support those which required 
them. ’I'hose perennials, too, in pots, that had done blowing, they cut down 
the stalks, and at the same lime loosened the earth at the top of the roots, 
removing some of it, and replacing it with uew mould. I’hey likewise pro- 
pagated many others by dividing the roots; such as the double rose cham 
pion, catch fly, double scarlet lychnis, and double rocket, geiitianella, and 
polyanthuses. 'J’heir choicest auriculas they shifted into fresh pots, and 
sowed fresh seed in pots, sprinkling the seed closely, and covering it about 
an inch deep. They also transjdanted bulbous roots, such as lilies, &c., and 
sowed some of tlie seed of the same, ^'oung seedlings of wall flowers, stocks, 
sweet williams, and columbines, they transplanted out into the borders. 1’his 
work they contrived when the ground was moist after rani. 

“ In the nursery ground they trimmed the evergreens, clearing the ground 
of weeds, and transjilanting >ouug seedlings; and those which had made 
strong shoots from the steins near to the ground, they cut away close oflT. 
Those trees which Mr. Stock had budded about three weeks or a month before, 
he loosened the bass that hound them, to pre\pnt the bud from being too 
closely pressed, as the branches had swelled,** &ic. See. See. 


Plants figured in the following Periodicals for April : — 
Curtiss Botanical Magazine. Edited by Dr. Hooker, King’s 
Professor of Botany in tlie University of Glasgow. Price 
3s. (3d. coloured, 3s. jdain. 

1. Amaryllis an I tea, C’ourtly Amnr}IIis. Class, Hexandria; order, Mono- 
gynia. Natural older, Aiuai^llidea*. It spcnis liable to much variation : the 
present is a splendid variety, with meen hues in the centre, running nearly 
the whole hmgth of each petal, winch are of a fine led, with a very obsolete 
glandular disk, and with long, narrow, glaucous leaves. Another v.niety is 
the platypt'lala of Professor I.indlky, in the Hot. ]\*vy. t. 1038; while our 
present plant ^oenis iiiU'iiiiLdiute between these and what is considered the 
type of the species, 'the bulb was presented to the Botanic Cardi ii by — 
Pearson, Esq., who brought it from the neighbourhood of Rio Jaiieiro_, in 
Brazil, where it is a native. Amaryllis, a njinph of Viuoil’s, 

2. Alyxia rnscifoUay Butcher*s broom lea^ed Alyxia. Pentandria, Mono- 
gynia. ApocyneiV. The present species was detected in New South M ales, 
within the tropics ; to which, however, its geographical range is not limited — 
for, upon a settlement being established, some nine years since, at Morelon 
Bay, on the same line of coast, but in 27® S. latitude, it was found in the 
dense woods that clothe the hanks of the Brisbane River, growing luxuriantly 
among great shade and but little light; yet, under these circumstances, bear- 
ing its flowers at the termination of each hranchlet throughout the cooler 
season of the year. It was originally raised at Kew, fiom seeds gathered on 
those intertropical shores, in 1820; and from the Royal Gardens, other col- 
lections were enriched by it. It is a hardy conservatory plant, ornamental 
from its habit and dark foliage, and putting forth its fragrant white flowers 
(smelling like Jasmine) freely, and generally during the greater part of 
nututnn. Alyxia, from the Greek Alyxh^ grief, anxiety of mind — in silhisioD 
to the deep sombre green of several of the genus. 
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3. Ahfxia Dapknoides, Daphne-like Aljxia. Peutandria, Monogynia. Apo- 
i^neae. Plants of this very distinct Daphne-looking species were introduced 
to the Royal Gardens by Mr. Cunningham, in 1831, where they soon after- 
wards Dowered, and produced green fruit. It is remarkably hardy, simply 
requiring protection from frost, and is readily propagated by cuttings. It is 
a shrub of strong growth, inhabiting dry shaded woods on Norfolk Island, 
where it is by no means of frequent occurrence. 

4. Caladiumfragrantissimum^ Delicious-scented Caladium. Monsecia, Po- 
lyaudria. Aroidese. This new species was introduced into the Liverpool 
Botanic Garden, from Demenra, by C. S. Parker, Esq. Among other 
plants which invest the stems of trees in the forests of the tropics, the dif- 
ferent species of Caladium constitute a striking feature, both in regard to 
form and colour. Some are stemless; others have long climbing stems, send- 
ing forth thick wiry roots, if they may be so called ; for they seem rather 
calculated to imbibe nouri>hment from the surrounding atmosphere, than to 
fix the plant producing them to their place of growth. We are familiar with 
the general form of their inHorescence, from that of the Arum maculatum 
(or Wake- Robin) of our banks and hedges in England. The floral covering 
is generally of a pale and unobtrusive colour, and scentless; but in our spe- 
cies, and some others, it is in part nchly tinged with red ; and the whole 
inflorescence yields a fragrance, which, in the present species, can only be 
compared with that of the well-known Olea fragrans, but far more powerful. 

5. Ipomcea Hoi'xfaUia^ Mrs. Horsfall’s Iponima. Peutandria, Monogynia. 
Convolvulaceap. Seeds of the present species were received by Chari Es 
Horsfall, Esq., either from Africa or from the East Indies, and raised by 
his very skilful gardener, Mr. Henry K\ans, at Kverton, where the plants 
produced their lovely rosy crimson coloured blossoms in great profusion 
during the months of December and January (1833 4), a season when so gay 
a visitor is particularly welcome to the stove. Ijiomuea, see page 61. 

6. Loniccra ChinensiSf Chinese Honeysuckle. Peutandria, Monogynia. 
Caprifoli tceai. A native of China; and though treated at fiist as an inmate 
of the greenhouse, it proves to be perfectly hardy. It produces its beautilnl 
fragrant flowers through a great part of summer and autumn. Loiiicera, so 
named in honour of A. [.onicer, a great Ci’ennan botanist, who died in 1586. 

7. Sireptanthus obtusifoliua^ Blunt-haved StreptaiUlms. 4’etradynamia, 
Siliquo.sa. Crucifera*. 4'his species is a very showy annual plant, and was 
received, under the name of “ .\rkansa Cabbage,” from the hot springs of the 
Arkaiisa territory. It is cultivated in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. It will 
no doubt bear the open an, though Mr. MruuAi has lutlierto kept it ni the 
greenhouse. Flowers : flue rose colour, vinlh a very deep lake coloured spot 
at the base of each limb. Streptanthu", from Strepho, to turn or tw'ist; and 
anthoSj a flower, — in allusion to the twL-.t<d petals. 


Edwards's Botanical Register. Edited l)y Dr. Lindley, Pro- 
fessor of liotany in the University of London. Price 4s. 
coloured, 3s. plain. 

1. CycInWI/ra a/ftn, White Cyclobothra. Hexandria, Trigyiiia. Liliacea*. 
A Californian bulbous plant, introduced by the Horticultural Society. It 
forms quite a new class of horticultural objects, of great interest; represent- 
ing, at midsummer, which is their time of flowering, the Fntillaries and 
Tulips of the spring. I’hey are probably quite as hardy as 4'ulips, like which 
they should be treated ; unless it should prove that their bulbs are capable of 
living all the year round iu the open ground, a property wc can hardly anti- 
cipate, considering how dry and mild a climate is that of California, com- 
pared with Eujifland. In the Garden of the Horticultural Soci«*ty, they have 
been planted in the open border, in a light loamy soil, in a cold frame, where 
they grew with considerable vigour, flowered beautifully, and produced abun- 
dance of seed. Cyclobothra, from KvAlaSt a circle; and Bolkros, a pit,— iu 
allurion to the circular dcpiisiion from which the petals distil honey. 
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S}, Cyglphothra puldiella. Deep yellow flowered, Syn. Calochortus pul- 
cWJa, Alexandria. Tngynia. Liliaceas, We doubt whether this plant likes 
the climate of England so well as the last, for although it grew with appa- 
rently perfect heaUbi flowered freely, and ripened its seeds under the same 
circumstances as C. alba; yet the specimens which were produced could not 
be compared for beauty with the wild ones sent home by Mr. Douglas. The 
latter consisted of many- flowered and rather dense corymbs of flowers; but 
the cultivated plant hardly exceeded C. alba in the number of its blossoms 
'I’he flowers of this genus much resemble Fritillarias in form and habit. 

3. Cyclohoihra /utea, Pale yellow flovkered. tJexaudria, Trigyiiia. Lili- 
acea\ Syn. C. barbata. When this plant was first introduced, it was sup- 
posed to be the same as the Tritillaria barbata. This pretty species of Cy- 
clobothra was obtained some years since from Mexico, by Mr. Tate, and has 
now become dispersed through many collections. It appears to grow frtely 
in a light mixture of peat and loam, and to require no other protection than 
a good pit. 

4. Echites stellar is t Star- flowered. Peutandria, Monogynia. Apocyneae. 
A tender stove climber, introduced from Rio Janeiro to the Horticultural 
Society, by the Hon. Robert (jOudon. In the month of August, its flowers 
perfume the part of the hothouse in which it is placed, with a delightful smell 
of Primroses. It grows readily in peat and loam, but is scarcely to be pro- 
pagated except by cuttings of the root. Dr. Lindlky has named it with 
refeieuce to the coloured eye of the corolla, which, being deep rosy red in the 
centre, with five starry lobes, bordered with a sort of orange yellow, gives a 
striking appearance to the flowers. Echites is the Latin name of the Birth- 
wort, oue of the twining species of Aristolochia. Its meaning being serpen* 
tine,’’ from ^ snake, Linnaeus applied it to the present twining genus. 

5. Jsmene Amancaes^ var. «w//>/n/rea,Sulphur.coloured Ismene. llexaiidria, 
Monogynia. Amaryllideie. '1 his very ornamental bulb was raised four years 
ago from a seed of I. Amancaes, which had been fertilized by the pollen of 
I. Calathiua. The colour of the flower is intermediate, and the scent, though 
very powerful, is not delightfully fragrant, as in C'alathina, nor so disagreeable 
as that of Amancaes. I. CalvUhina thrives vigorously out of doors in a border 
of sand and peat mixed, and flowers in July and August, if the bulbs are 
planted out in April, and taken up when the leaves decay in November or 
October. The soil being loose and light, it is ea»y to avoid breaking their 
strong fleshy fibres, which should not be injured. 'I'he bulbs so taken up 
should be put all together in a large pot, or a small tub, according to their 
number and size ; and, some light soil being poured over them, they should 
be placed at the back of a greenhouse, or in any shed where they w ill be pre- 
served from frost, and must have no water. 1. Amancaes requires a much 
more s'audy soil, and less moisture : if planted out of doors, a large pot ful of 
soil should be taken out of the border where it is set, and the hole fllb d with 
pure white sand, and, unless the summer is very wet, it will succeed well. If 
kept in the greenhouse, it should be potted in very sandy compost, and be 
watered sparingly ; and should be left quite dry from the time the leaves 
decay till May. Veat and too much w'ater have caused many cultivators to 
lose this plant, which is not diflicult to preserve. Ismene is a classical name 
applied to this genus by Mr. Herbert. Ismene was a daughter of (Edipus, 

6. Cypnpedium specfabtle. Large white Lady’s Slipper. (Jynandria, Diun- 
dria. Cypiipediem. A native of the low meadow's and bogs in North Ame- 
rica, particularly in the mountainous tracts from (.'anada to Carolina, flower- 
ing in May and June. This remarkable plant is the finest of the North Ame- 
rican Cypripedinms, and is not by any means uncommon in the gardens of 
thi^ country, its roots being periodically imported. It has, however, resisted 
all attempts at propagating it, and seldom Jives above a year or two after its 
amval. Those who manage it the best treat it as a greenhouse plant, keeping 
it very near the light until its leaves have withered, when it is removed to a 
dry shelf till its growing season returns. Cypripediiim, from ATt/pris, Venus ; 
und podioUf slipper, — in allusion to the form of ttie flower, 

7. Cataset%im Iwridum^ Lurid Catasetum. GynaudrJa, MoL^andria. Orchi 
deae. Syn. Aoguloa hirida. This plant is a native of the woods, not only of 
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It^ly in deeai>«‘tf Vegeta^bhi 
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MMtlMiloftt. /^UhoufTli it eanmit be compared for tieat^y irith C.' 

it'lB tfmrarcheless a very interesting species ; the BpOts dtr the mkr^hti 'hf tlttf 

tfce deepest and richest raddy brown ; while the hferiM of thd khtihlm 
may be eotnpared to the fore legs of some spider, liirldh^ in the bd^hm df the 
flower, to seize upon the victims that may enter it; Chlast^tcttii the 

meaning of which is unexplained. 

R. Hegonia heracleifolia^ Parsnip lea^'ed Begonia. Syn. Begonia radiata. 
Moniecia, Polyandna. Begoniaceae. A native of Mexico, where it was met 
with by the (jlertnau travellers, Scuiede and Dkppk, in several • l<^faUdto. 
It is a very free growing hothouse plant, producing its rosy flowers m every 
month of the year. All that it demands at the baud of the cultivator is heat, 
moisture, and a full exposure to the light. If kept too much in the shade, 
the flowers lose the bright rosy tint which is natural to them, and with it their 
beauty. Begonia, named in honour of Michael Begom, a French promoter 
of Botany. 


SweeCs British Flower Garden. Edited by David Don, Bisq., 
Librarian to the Linna*an Society. Coloined, 3i5. ; plain, 
2s. 3d. 

1. Manettia glabra j Smooth Manettia. Syn. Manettia cordifolia. Tetran- 
dria, Monogynia. Rubiaceai. I’his is an exceedingly elegant plant. Its 
delicate and graceful form, and its long scarlet blossoms, contrasted with its 
broad deep green foliage, render it one of the most beautiful objects that can 
well be conceived. I’he plant appears to thrive best in a mixture of sandy 
peat and loam, is of easy culture, and is readily increased by cuttings, planted 
in sand, and placed in artificial heat. Like most of the plants of the same 
country, it will doubtless succeed well in the open border during summer. 
The genus was named by Linnaeus, at the requi-st of his correspondent 
Mutjs, after Xavier Manetii, Professor of Botany at Florence. 

2. Artanena fimbriatiim^ Fringed flowered. Didynamia, Angiospermia. 
ScropbularinaB. Syn. Torrenia finibnatuin, Torrenia scahra. A native of 
the banks of the River Brisbane, at Mureton Baj’, New Holland ; whence 
seeds were transmitted, by the late Mr. C. Frazer, to the Kdinbnrgh Botanic 
Garden, where the plant blossomed in 1831. Although usually treated as a 
greenhouse plant, it will be found to succeed very well in the open border 
during the suininer months, producing its blossoms and ripening its seeds 
freely. Flowers; blue, with violet streaks, about an inch long, very showy, 
and an interesting addition to our gardens. It should be planted in a mixture 
of peat and loam ; is increased by seeds, or by cuttings. 

3. Ltnaria circinataj Curve-leaved "I’oad-flax. Didynamia, Angiospermia. 

Scrophularinae. This curious species was raised by Mr. Anderson, in the 
Chelsea Botanic Garden, from seeds received from Buenos Ayres j but it 
seems more probable that it is a native of Northern Africa, as most of the 
species of the section of the genus to which it clearly belongs, are natives of 
that country. The plant is apparently somewhat shrubby. Flowers : axil- 
lary, solitary, sulphur coloured, dotted with dark red, very pretty. The plant 
requires a light loamy soil, and may readily be increased by cuttings. It also 
requires to be protected during winter, in a pit. Linaria, from Ltnum, 
having bimilar leaves. ' 

4* LcUflavta vulgariSf Egyptian Haricot. Diadelphia, Decandrra. Legu* 
minoBse* Syn. lablab vulgaris, Lablab niger, Dohobos Lablab, Pbaseohis 
niger, Dolichos purpurea, D. Bengalensis, D. albus, D. Lablab, Lablab 
kitiicus, L. leuoocarpus. This plwt is cultivated in India, China, Sgypt, 
and many other countries of the East, and also in the West Indies, on account^' 
of iti pedsy whieh are prepared and eaten in the sainc manner as Kidnay 
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4li«M<fictiTOety ihovy plant, and ia tdmkahlf iniM for 
trMP^ tral)iffVork» or ov«r a wnroilali. Mn Livtls, wamefymmf Kia^a 
l9^ai4«!C^laai^ baa^ltivatad it for tome years as aa oroamaotal plant ; aad 
ba Jiwia •• bar4y» and to reqaire the same treatioent, m tbe Kidary 

B«aia FloWr^ ia long interrupted dusters^ of a pale purple, varying often 
ta,4ai^ik Jiia'pH ^ white; blooms from July to October. The nane Lablal> 
meawi aitapvyf in Arabic, a twining plant, and is applied iadiscriflMnately to 
the Canrolvaltts and many others of similar habit* 


The Botanic Garden. Edited by Mr. B. Maund, F.L.S. Price 
1h. tid. lai^e ; Is. small, coloured. 

1. Rom indicUi Rose Clare. This Ruse partokt^ of the habit and character 
of the China Rose, and there is little doubt but it has been raised from this 
species; where, or by whom, we cannot with conddence state. Report, how> 
ever, states, that it originated with a gentleman of the name of Clarb ; and 
that it was raised from seeds brought from Italy. It grows very freely 
wherever other Roses flourish, and produces an abundance of flowers, from 
the commencement of the season to tbe end of autumn. Flowers : flue deep 
ros^, single, blooming in clusters; deserves general cultivation; grows to the 
height of ten feet. The Celtic word JR/ms, a Rose, from the word Rkodd of 
the same language, signifying red, has, with a little variation, been transferred 
into numerous other languages, to convey a meaning similar to the original. 
Indica is applied as a specific name, to connect tbe plant with its native 
country. 

2. Coronillx Iberica, Iberican Coronilla. Diadelphia, Decandria. Legii« 
minosse. It is a delightful plant for the foreground of tbe parterre. It spreads 
freely, completely covering the surface of the soil with its neat foliage; from 
amongst which, rise its brilliant little coronets of yellow blossoms. Luxuriant 
fcHiage and flowers will be yielded by a rich fresh loamy soil, which it requires. 
It should be planted in an open situation, uninfluenced by the shade of trees. 
Coronilla, from Corona, a crown; Iberica, a district bordering on Mount 
Caucasus. 

3. Di^taiis lacmiata^ CuLleaved Fox Glove. Didynamia, Angiospermia. 
Scrophulariuse. I'his plant is a native of Spain, and but little known to 
English botanists; and although it has borne the two or three last winters 
without injury, we do not anticipate that it will become a plant of so hardy 
a character as to stand unprotected, in severe seasons. Flowers; stalk rises 
eighteen inches high ; blooms from July to September; colour, a rosy red 
and buff, in dry summers, seeds are produced abundantly. It may also be 
propagated by cuttings. Loamy soil should be preferred to that which it 
peaty, and a warm situation. Digitalis, from iJi^aUy the finger of a glove. 

4. Verbena vrtic{foliay Nettle- leaved. Didynamia, Angiospermia. Verbe- 
naceas. It is an upright plant, of strong growth, rising three feet high ; and 
although its flowers, taken separately, are small, they become showy on the 
aggregate. It blooms from July to October. A native of North America. 
Flowers: purple. Culture: increased freely by division of the plant. Ver- 
bena, a Roman name for herbs used in ancient sacrifices. 

The Number for March (omitted in our last) contains — 

1. fffdysarum obecummy Creeping fJedysarum. Diadelphia, Decandria. 
Leguminosm. A beautiful little plant for the borders, mounds, or artificial 
rockwork; but it should be so placed that it» beauty may not be bidden by 
m«»<e ditfate sul^ects. Grows six inches high; flowers in July and August. 
It wiU grow in any oommon soil, particularly in a sandy one. Hedysarum, 
from tha Greek Medyty sweet; and aroma, a perfume. 

. ^ dSAagMstoria CaaadeimBy Canadian Great Burnet, Tetraodria, Mono^- 
oia. flani^iiorbeaB. A native of Canadia, cultivated in lfi83; a perennial, 
beawng spikes of white flowers; five fret high ; it flowers in August and Sep- 

W'L. JL W 
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tember. Sangiiisorbia, from the Latin blood; apd sorhes, to abi^rb, 

^nlEditi^ of the Sanguisdrbh ^ * 

*9. J<iia^me peril$^. Perennial Sheep’s -S^biotta Pentabdtiil, lifodd^n^a. 
C^aOtpAhukcea. A j^nnial, introduced from France In 17^. Wh^ 
to p^eetSon, it is a neat and attractive dower| growing one foot ; ^oirers 
in Jane and Jnly^ colour, blue. In order to grow it to perfection, b!e;Dts 
mttst be raised in autumn, and planted singly, or at least not too clpBely^totte. 
tber. The most suitable soil will be peat, or peat and loam ; the sitnattou 
should be tolerably dry. 

4. Lilium pomponium, Pompone Lily. Hexandria, Monogynia. TnlipaCese. 
A native of Siberia, cultivated in 16^; a perenui^ ; grows two feet higU ; 
flowers in May and June; colour, deep orange refl, spotti^ with black towards 
the centre. According to Mr. Loudon, the Liliutn pomponium is cultivated 
in Kamtschatka as the potatoe is in Britain, and that its bulbs are in like 
manner laid up for winter store ; they are called savannas, atid when boiled, 
taste exactly like a waxy potatoe. Their roots demand no cnltiure ; their 


flowering stems grow up independently of the gardener’s care ; we need only 
observe, that tbe bulbs should not be moved when in an active state of growth. 
Lilium, from Li, whiteness ; some of the varieties being of a pure white 
colour. 


Ofi Promoting the Healthiness of Plants, and the Destruction of 
Insects on them. 

Nothing contributes so much to the health of a garden as a number of 
Camomile plants dispersed through it No greenhouse or hothouse should be 
without Camomile, in a green or in a dried state ; either the stalks or flowers 
will answer. It is a singular fact, that if a plant is drooping, or apparently 
dying, in nine cases out of ten it will recover, if you place a plant of Camo- 
mile near it The flowers should be gathered before they change their colour, 
and spread in a loft, or in a shady place, for four or five weeks, until they are 
quite dry. Tbe plan 1 venture to recommend for general adoption is this,-*- 
to anticipate these troublesome visitoin, by having trees, &c. syringed with a 
decoction of Camomile, prepared in the manner I shall describe below, in 
the months of January, Februaiy, and March. Diseased parts should be 
properly cleansed and washed with the decoction. It might be accomplithad 
at a time when no other work could well be done ; and the expense would be 
comparatively nothing. 

Supposing the above precaution was neglected, and tbe insects really appear 
on your trees, fumigation with Camomile, and washing with tbe decoction, 
vrill be found to answer aa eflfectually as tobacco. For tbe purpose of fumi- 
gating, the dried stalks of the plant may be used ; but if you have nut the 
stalk«>, you may burn the flowers. 

Tbe decoction is prepared in tbe following manner :^Boil a gallon of clear 
rain water, and pour it into an earthen or wooden vessel, upon a pound weight 
of Camoniile stalks or flowers; cover the vessel down, but not too clo»e ; stir 
it occasionally, and when cold pour off tbe water, and put another gallon of 
boiling water, as above, on the same flowers; to these two gallons of extract, 
when mixed, add six gallons of clear unboiled rain-water. For some purposes 
this mixture might be too strong, and for others not strong enough ; but the 
gardener must make use of his own understanding, and act with due caution, 
or as otreumstanoes may point out . — Irish Farmer^s md Gardener^s Magazine. 


PUULAES OF Ros£S.^One of the prettiest floral fancies of the present day 
is that of forming pillars of Rosea These pillars consist of Roses trained on 
iron stakes, from 12 feet to 1«> feet high, well painted ; and they form tbe 
most durable, as well as the most pictnreiqne, objects in garden scenery* 
Dpring tbe ensuing summer, 1 intend to make an accurate list of all the 
Noisette Roses that are suitable for training in this mode. These, with some 
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He de Baur)>Q^ pramti^Sy addad to tjk already nuaeroos and doaided 
wUl inake a mafnificent difplay. Merely to ahon h^m a 
h^e^' of |>eoopa a momit of bteauty* I laet epiiog levelled aud made 

ci(;pd^r a iar(^ quantity of white aod blue clay, dug from a pit to coataiu 
lyat^ : oa this, w^tb a sinall portion of dung and pit-saud to each plant, C 
pl^nWd Fome of all the hardy Climbing Rosea The efK^ct is now beaiitiful ; 
ahd another summer it will be a mount of Rose pillars, each from eight to 
ten feet high. — T. Rivers, Jum, — Gardener's Magazine . 

T«® CBI4BBRATBD Cc^LBCTiON OP Orchxdeae, which belonged to the late 
Mrs. Arnold Harrison, of Liverpool, was purchased by Mr. Knioht, Exotic 
Nursery, in the beginning ot February last — Ibid. 

Tulips. — A correspondent in the FUld Natieralist for March, observes, — 
“ Last year I had a bed of Tulips of the rare and beautiful sorts, which 1 
^0 ight I would protect from chance of frost, by covering them with ian. 
They all flowered perfectly black." 


PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On the Chinese Primrose.— W ill any of your correspondents have the 
kindness to inform me of the best method of enUivatiug and propagating the 
Chinese Primrose ? Should they be always kept in pots, or occasionally turned 
into the open ground 1 Gulielmus. 

On the Flowering or Chrysanthemums in Summer. — I observe one 
great horticulturist, Miller, aud other writers, speak of these beautiful 
plants flowering in summer. He says, — Cuttings taken from the plants the 
beginning of September, aud planted in pots, will readily take rootj and if 
they are placed under a hotbed frame, to screen them from the frost in winter, 
dotting them have free air in dry weather, they will live through the winter ; 
aud in the spring these plants may be transplanted into the borders of the 
flower-garden, where they will flower inJune^ and continue in succession till 
the frost puts a stop to them.” — I have practised this method, but have been 
disappointed ; for none of my plants bloomed until the usual time in Novem- 
ber. Can you, or any of your intelligent correspondents, furnish me with 
any information on this subject? Gulielmus* 

London^ Feb, 26thf 1834. 

On the Bigkonia. — 1 should feel greatly obliged to “ Au Ardent Ama- 
t^r,” if he would answer the following questions: — 1st. What is the proper 
time to put in cuttings? 2nd. What is the proper soil? 3rd. What is the 
proper wpect? 4th. Whether they require mats in winter, and whether they 
are semi-hardy, or perfectly sol A Lover of Flowers. 

On the Auricula. — “ A Lover of Flowera” would esteem it a particular 
favour, if the Conductor of the mneh-admired and useful little work, the 
FloricuUural Cabinet, would inform her of the properties of a choice Aturicula.* 
A sketch of one would be a great acquisition ; but the latter is only a hint 
from a sincere admirer and well-wisher to the Ftoricultural Cabinet, 

On the Bahlta. — Will any of the readers of the Fhrictdturai Cabinet be 
kind enough to inform me what is the best soil to grow Dahlias in, -and whe- 
ther i^ey requine much water? — what are the properties of a choice flower? — 
and likewise bow old seedling plants are before they blow I 

A Lover or Flowers. 

* See page 118 of the present Mumbci.—CoNU, 



KffS ifiES)eBmi«riecH06 'Xi»r»Li4aBiw^ 

rvd09MB4wmBl]Mt>Mjla«ivf(r Nobtemd it feooixNnvAM In 

tfinitkmii C^b^H to ftaat/pMttvdwdt tbe'baUoi0t»ofk|KKs|iii^l*Mld(«djiiiti^ 
ittarfl«>f«*rif tbttCoi^ctai^voiildaiiraiiB tti0>iirhat»iii}aieaMb]r^p6tf4i0rd«; i ' 

A Lover >' 

» 1 ‘(Small pieces of btokeo gMT&en pdtM-^taiDiJ > 7 i 

* Oif ftiE WmtE Water Lily. — In LouddnU ^iuiy^itppcf^ia pfPUtnU^ W k 
fiated that the IS’yinpb^a alba (White Water Lily) will ^(pw well m‘,tai-ffij 
pot^ of water, irith a few inches of rich soil at the bottom, (''an you/ or any 
of y<wr oorreiipondents, inform me what sized pots would be retjUiredl — wheii 
the foots should be planted 1 — and what soil would suit them best 9 jlu early 
answer would particularly oblig:e I*. W. G. 

Sudbury, Suffolk, March 16tA, 1834. 

Ok FtORiST’s FtowERS. — You will pardon me for intniding myself cm 
yeur attention ; but having a great desire for knowledge on cultivating whdt 
are termed dorists’ dowers, I now presume to address yon as follows 

huprUtda . — I wish to know whether the compost for Cam atioo, Tulip, Hya- 
cinth, Ranunculus, Anemone, and Pink beds, requires to be removed every 
yeary^to speak in plain language, I mean whether the old, or last year\ 
compost, is to be all dug out of the excavations, and entirely new compost to 
be substituted ; or whether it only requires to be renewed with an addition of 
the same materials as those of which the beds are made. 

I should also like to have a little informatiou respecting the raising of the 
Carnation, Pink, Auricula, and I'ulip, from »>eed, — whether the three hist are 
best raised in heat, or not, — the soil, — and best time for sowing the seed. I 
wish to know how long Tulips raised from seed are before they Bower, and 
whether it would injure good I'nlips materially to allow them to ripen seed. 
Could you also let me know what constitutes a perfect Bower in the AuriculR 
and Polyanthus! S. Pinnock. 

April Zrd, 1834. 

i\S. 1 am happy to see your Magazine succeed so well, and heartily wish 
it a future continuance of support i should like to see it published oftetier. 

Ok giving the English Names to Plants, &c.— I have derived iduch 
informatiou from your little periodical, entitled the Floricvttvral Cabinet’, 
'but not so much as 1 might do, were you to give the common English names 
of the Bowers after their scientific appellations. In the descriptions of the 
plates, 1 <cfbserve the English names ai*e given, and 1 hope you may be induced 
to do the same in the directions for the cultivation of particular Bowers, &c., 
as 1 dare «aj many of } our readers are of the same class as myself, and not 
more acquainted with the botanical names than 1 am. 

In the Number of the FloricuHtmil Cabmet for March, 1833, yon say that 
the last year’s layers of Carnations should be planted off into large pots, three 
in Mbdh pot. Why may they not be planted singly in smaller pots? — and if 
they may, 1 would thank yon, or some of your correspondents, to inform me 
•of what size the pots should be 4n diameter at the top and bottom, and of 
what depth ; as 1 do not understand what is meant by 48’s, 60’s, dec* in 
widerence to pots. fSee page 44 of the present Volume. — COND.] 

Mownar, Munch 16/A, 1^. A LaDY N. ‘ 

Ok Bglbous Roots, See. — In looking over my Volume of the FhricuHuml 
’Cabinet, at page SH T observe an Article by “ Snowdrop,’* on the culuirs Of 
Hyacinths, which remailcs, 1 should suppose, will apply equally, and as 
much proprie^, to all bulbous soots as to Hyacinths. 1 refer to that phrt of 
bis excellent Article, where he states, the bulbs ought not to be removed 
oftener than once in four years.** 1, ' thereiore, imagine that be has allowed 
•his bulbs to remain in the earth all this winter. If eo, 1 should wish him to 
inform me, when the season is over, whether they have bloomed to his satis- 
faction, or that his stock is very muoh deficient 1 fear the latter will be the 
COM. P^rha) 7 s he may say the )a«t autumn hRR beep a v^^ uncommon one, 
that so much rain has not fallen befpre for q ve^y consideyghle timew Still 
1 Thii^ feonie plan ought to be devis»ad to pl^ViRnt tie jraoutrcuce of' tucdi a 
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l<«l6i wlwi»ldtB^totp0imsHwhallftve!wl^^ 

<«r«iMb«)t»!«Md be doilfe otaitiBiiala&io< of. th^toldwlflboft. 

of svciyteMdO) «fiU»r tboy k»rd UniibtdilbKir 

reiUH^iof/ibtbut^ri a 

I would here ^so bear tetdmwy to the mtiny excelleht Articles that have 
appeared t^e ^(orictUi^rfitl Cabinet ^ and which have been tbfB A)t^9 of 
im patting, Of tic)i valual>1e laformatioo to aniateur gardeners, who^ like 
are attached to the culture of nature’s most beautiful productions; and^ if I 
am not already trespassing too much upon your attentipUi 1 would suggest 
tW propriety Of advancing the price of your Floral Numbers fVom 6d. each 
to la, whereby you would be enabled to give us the phite much better co- 
loured, with more information ; and surely no one would object to give a 
shilling each month for the valuable conteuts of one of your Numbers, and 
tyipeoi^ly at this time, when the love of flowers is becomiug more gentTal 
<eyi4^ry yoar, which is fully proved by our having been able, even iu tbit desert 
aud mountainous part of the country, to form a Floral Society, which has 
only been in existence two years, yet at the last meeting there were flowers 
and fruit shown which would not have disgraced a much older Society. 

You must excuse my occupying so much of your notice, but perhaps 1 
shall not trespass again. CHASk K. 

Saddlewortht Feb. SUi^ 1 834 

[We shall be glad to hear from our correspondtmt. — C ond.] 

On Flowering Mesemhryanthemums, See. — I shall be obliged if you, 
or any of your correspondents, would inform n<e, through the pages of the 
Florievltural Cabinet, (to which I have been a regular subscriber,) the best 
method of cultivating the various kinds of Mesembryanthemums, so as to 
ensure their blossomiiii?. 1 have had my plants two or three years, and they 
look very healthy, but have hitherto failed in producing flowers. I have not 
any means of apply ing artificial heat, but by hotbeds. 

1 should also be glad to know the most certain method of blooming the 
Cactus speciosa with tlie above means. Emily. 

March 4fh, 1834 

On a Selection of Plants. — I have been a subscriber to your Magazine 
from its commencement, and I believe I may say yon are indebted to me for 
a very wide circulation of it in this county. Go on, Sir, as you have beguu, 
and you will deserve a still greater patronage than you have yet received. 
The duties of a parish prevent me from giving that attention to my garden 
that 1 could wish, and the res a ngneta domi prevent the erection of a green- 
house ; but as 1 have a lawn, with beds at iutervulb on it, to be filled in sum- 
mer, and a kind friend’s sheltering greenhouse for my Geraniums in winter, 
1 am anxious to improve my stock of plants, both annuals and perennials, so 
as to rival my neighbours in beauty, if 1 can. Would you, or any of y our 
numerous correspondents, take pity on a parish priest, and tell him what of 
each sort (annual or pereunml) would be best to fill twp beds now empty — 
say of 50 feet by 4 I'he soil is loamy, and half of the beds in shade. Peat 
and sand are so diflSciilt to procure in our neighbourhood, that 1 am obliged 
to forego the claims of their flowers. And if the price of each shrub, and the 
probable difficulty of procuring the mentioned seeds, were named, the favour 
would be greater; also, the colour and height of each specified flower. It has 
Jong been my wish to make this request, but 1 have been deterred from the 
fear, that however interesting such information might be to me, it would be 
iittle to your readers ; but as, since the desire was first formed, many have 
applied to me for the request I now make, in assisting me yon would be also 
asmstiog many of your other subscribers. VrOLEt. 

Vioarape, WUts, March Ztd, 1834- ^ 


ANSWERS. 

irilE WntB-w'ORSr. — No^ seeingany reply to “ E, R. W.’y’ 
inqiriiy abbdtthe Wik-Wortn, perhaps, if you have no better, you may tnink 
the'^dlowit}j|^ y^orth yotir insertmn : — Finding the Wire- worm in my Ranuu 
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eulus bc4;(ft ftuall one), 1 xsut a I^e potatoe int 0 thiciL pieo^, -llfrd 
running a small stick through each, buried them between the rows, about the 
wuaie 4epUi as the roots, leaving the sticks above ground. .After two days> on 
lifting up the sticks veiy gently, I found the potatoes covered with worms, 
which 1 destroyed, and replanted the potatoes. If 1 looked two days toge- 
ther, 1 seldom found above one or two ; it is better to leave them two or three 
days betwixt each examination. If the potatoes get dry, fresh pieces should 
be put; but one was quite sufficient tor my purpose, (n a fortnight, I de- 
stroyed some hundreds. Not a single Ranunculus was injured, and the bed 
is now perfectly clear of them. If it be too mnoh trouble to examine the 
traps, it is worth while to put them in, as the Wire-worm will choose them 
in preference to the fresh hard roots. Slugs are also caught at the same time. 

March 121A, 1834. S. H. 

On the Culture of the Genus Sedum in Pots. — A correspondent, 
** Snowdrop,” wishes to know the most successful method of blooming the 
genus Sedum in pots. I beg to state, that 1 have had under my care a num- 
ber of Sedums in pots, which flowered in very great perfection. 'I’he soil 1 
used was turf that bad lam for the coping of a wall for two or three years, 
and had been fully exposed to the action of the weather. This I chopped 
very small, and added to it a quantity of lime rubbish, mixing about half 
the quantity of lime rubbish to the soil. With this mixture 1 filled the pots, 
taking care to drain them well from auy stagnant water; and my Sedums 
grew and bloomed profusely. J. J. 

March 24th , 1834. 

On Human Urine as a Manure. — At page 46, Vol. 1. of the Cabinet, 
" Snowdrop” asks, “ Is human urine a beneficial manure?” Van Osten, in 
his Dutch Gardener, (published in 1703,) at page 125, treating on the Hepa- 
tica, has the following passage : — “ Plant them m sandy ground, mixed 
with dung that is hard and Uiugb ; it is also good .to w-ater them sometimes 
with human urine, but not when they are in flower , if you obser^e this, they 
will so increase that you may fill your gaiden with them in a short time.” — 
1 do not grow the Hepatica, and therefore have never tried the Dutchman’s 
recipe. J. Banton. 


REMARKS. 

On the Properties of a Perfect Auricula. — The Plant.-^l, The 
stem should be strong, stifl’, aud erect, about six luches high. — 2. 'J’he foot, 
stalks of the pips should be strong aud i»tifl, and of a proportionable length 
to the size and quantity of the pips, so as to form a close and compact truss, 
without lapping over each other, and not less than seven in number, vhich 
should be ail alike in colour aud property. — 3. 7’he foliage should be healthy, 
and almost cover the pot. 

The Pip. — 1. Should be round, large, lay perfectly flat, and quite smooth 
at the edges, without notch or fringe. — 2. lt» centre, or tube, should be per- 
fectly round, of a fine yellow or lemon colour, well filled with the anthers, 
and should not exceed one- fourth of the diameter of the pip. — 3. The eye 
should be perfectly round, of a pure white, smooth, without crack or blemish, 
and form a circle, not less than half the width of the tube, all round it.—- 4. 
The ground colour should be dense, whole, aud form a perfect circle next the 
eye, and on the outer part be finely broken into a feathery edge. It should 
be equal on eveiy' side of the eye. The brighter, darker, and richer the colour, 
the better the flower ; but if it be paler at the edges of the petals, or have two 
colours or shades, it is a fatal defect. — 5. I'he margin or outer edge should bo 
a fine unchangeable green or grey, and be about the same width as the ground 
colour, which must in no part go through the eye. From the edge of the eye 
to the outer edge of the flower, should bo as wide os from the centre point of 
the tube to the outer edge of the eye. 

On the Properties of a Perfect Polyanthus. — The Plant. — 1. The 
stem should be strong, upright, and elastic, from four to seven inches high. — 
2. The footstalks of the pips should be stifl', and so proportioned as to length, 
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Uiifit aU Ibe ptips may have room to vhow themselves, withcvat lapping over 
each other, and form a ck>se compact truss, of not less than seven in nnmber, 
and aU alike as to colour and property ; the calyx should uot be to long as to 
show itself at a front view of the pip. - 3. 'I’he foliage should be healthy, and 
almost cover the pot» 

The Pip. — 1. Should be larpe, quite round, and perfectly smooth at the 
edges, without notch or serrature, and lay perfectly flat— 2, The tube should 
uot exceed one-third the diameter of the pip; it should be of a flue yellow, 
perfectly round, and well filled with the anthers. — 3. The eye should be per- 
fectly round, of a bright, clear, rich yellow, fonning a complete circle, and 
not less than twice the width of the tube all round it ; the petals should not 
cut into the eye. — 4. The ground colour should be whole, of a bright, rich, 
dark crimson, and not paler at the edges of the petals; the ground colour 
should not be more than the width of the eye all round the tube, and regular 
on every side of the eye. — 5. The edging should be a fine lemon-yellow, not 
more than one-third the width of the tube, and regular on every side of the 
ground colour, and go through the division of each limb down to the eye. 

On thk Size of Pink and (’aknation Flowers.—As so much has been 
said iu your late Numbers of the f'lortcuUural Cabinet, respecting the dimen- 
sions of Pinks and Carnations, allow me to say, in support of “ InuovatorV’ 
statement, that last season I flowered the Duchess of York Pink four inches, 
and Hogg’s Penelope Purple Picotee five inches, in diameter. I trust that, 
after these repeated assurances, “ B. M.’s” doubts will be removed, as I have 
no hesitation in attributing his failure of flowering them to a large size, to 
the imperfection of soil. 

WiLi.iAM '^'ouBLL, Nurseryman and Florist 

Great Yarmouth, March Ath, 1834. 

On Ferns. — I have perused with great pleasure the excellent remarks on 
British Ferns, made by “.M.” in her three papers on the subject. On carefully 
investigating No. III., at page 83, Vol. II., I perceive that she says that the 
Blecbuum borealc is found about moist shady hedge-bottoms in Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire. So far, I have no doubt, may be correct; but I can 
unhesitatingly assert — and confidently assure your correspondent '•* M.” and 
your numerous readers — that I have found it iu great plenty in both Stafl'ord- 
shire and Cheshire, and on barren rocks, with but little soil to grow iu, par- 
ticularly on a celebrated mountain called Moule Cope, but by the surrounding 
iuhabitants Mow aud Mow Cop. 1 shall make a few observations on the 
classification of Ferns in a future Number. F. F, Ashford. 


REFBRENCK TO PLATE. 

1. Salpiglossis linearis, Linear-leaved Salpiglossis. Synonym, Niereinbergia 
intermedia. Class, Didynamia; order, Angiospermia. Natural order, So- 
laneae. Seeds of this plant, which is exceedingly pretty, and wtlJ deseiviug 
of cultivation, were received by Mr. Neill, from Mr. Tweedie, at Buenos 
Ayres, in 1832; and the first specimen brought into flower in the stove at 
Catlonmills, in the end of September. It will coatinue in bloom from April 
to November. It strikes very readily by cuttings, and will probably thrive 
well iu a dry, light greenhouse. The habit of this plant is wholly* that of 
Nierembergia ; the flower, in shape and structure, precisely that of Salpiglossis 
integrifolia of Hookfr, Nierembergia phocuicea of Don. 

2. Spirea grandiflora. Icosandria, Pentagynia. Roseace®. This most 
beautiful hardy shrub is a native of Kamtschatka. It was raised by Messrs. 
Loddioes’s, from seeds sent by Mr. Busch, iu 1826. Jt bears a resemblance 
to Spirea salicifolia, but is a much finer plaut, aud the flowers are more than 
double the size, and of a fine rose-colour. It is a valuable acquisition to the 
shrubbery. Jt flourishes in the open ground, in light loamy soil, and flowers 
in July aud August May be increased by layers or cuttings. 

3. ^ Ipomea ruhro avrulea, Reddish-blue Jpoinea. Pentandria, Monogynia. 
C<}ovolvuiacea\ Seeds of this splendid plant were collected by Mr. Samuel 
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RfCHAADtOK, (an officer in the Anglo-Mexican Mining AssociatiooJ in tlie 
province of Guanaxuato, In Mexico, and were by him presented to i. D. 
PowAES, Eck)., of Stamford Hill, who liberally distributed them. It is a 
twining smooth plant ; the corolla in bud, white, with the limb of a rich lake 
red ; and when fully expanded, becomes of a fine purplish blue. It has flow- 
ered in the stoves of Johm Allcard, Esq., of Stratford Green, I^Issex ; and 
of Migs Loxlev, near the same place. Culture : increased by cuttings, and 
requires a riidi l0aiqy soil. , ^ ^ * V 

FLORTCULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

Plant Stove. — Very little fire-heat will now be required, only applying it 
ill cold weather. The plants will progressively require an increase of air and 
water. If any want an increase of pot- room, it should be attended to as early 
as possible; otherwise, if not watered frequently, the foliage or flowers will be 
liable to suffer, turn brown, or fall off the plant. Keep the plants free from 
decayed leaves, moss, &,c. Frequently stir the surface of the soil. When any 
casual irregularities in form occur, prune or tie the shoots as required. It is 
a good time for propagating by cuttings, suckers, seeds, &c. placing them in 
moist heat. 

Tender or Sto\e Annuals. — When it is desired to have some plants to 
bloom late in autumn, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Broccallias, &c. Seeds 
should now be sown, and the plants be potted off into small sized pots, as 
soon as they are large enough, using a rich soil. 

Greenhouse. — During the early part of May, a few frosty nights generally 
occur; in consequence of uhich, it is advisable not to takeout the general 
stock of plants l^fore the middle of the month, or even in cold situations, 
before the 25th. Whilst the plants, however, remain in the greenhouse, let 
them have all the air that can be given, during the day, and at nights if no 
appearance of frost. Particular attenticni will now be required to afford an 
ample supply of water to free-growing kinds of plants. Frequently syringe 
them over the tops at evening, just before sun set. If any of the plants 
be attacked with green fly, or any other similar insci'ts, apply a sprink- 
ling of tobacco water, diluted with water, by adding to one quart of 
the liquid five of water; in applying which to the plants, syringe them at the 
under as well as upper surface of the leaves : a repetition will rarely be re- 
quired. 'I’his mode of destroying the insects is far j)referab3e to fumigation, 
no injury being sustained by it, even if applied in a pure state. TTie liquid 
can be obtained of tobacconists at lOd. or Is. per gallon. Inarching Orange 
or Lemon trees may still be perfarmed. It is a good time for increasing 
plants by cuttings, striking in moist heat. Greenhouse annuals — as Salpi- 
glossises, Globe Ainaranthuses, Balsams, &.c. — should be encouraged by a little 
warmth, and shifted into larger pots, early in the month ; so that the plants 
may make a show, to succeed the removal of the general collection of green- 
house plants. Cuttings or suckers of Chrysanthemums should now be taken 
off, if not done before.—See Vol. I., pages 73 and 121 ; and Vol. 11., page 83. 

Flower Garden. — Continue to protect beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. 
Carnations in pots should be encouraged by manure -water, &c., in order to 
grow them vigorously ; care in striking them will be required. By the middle 
of the month, half-hardy annuals— as China Asters, Marigolds, &c. — may be 
planted out in the open borders. Some of the best kinds may be potted, os 
done to the more tender sorts. Many kinds of greenhouse plants— as Pettusia, 
Salpiglossises, Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotrops, &,c, — should now be planted out 
ill the optm border. Dahlias, that have been forwarded in pots, frames, itc., 
may be planted out towards the end of the month. Seedlings may be pricked 
out, in a warm situation, having a deep, fresh, rich soil. When Stocks, 
Mignionette, China Asters, &c. are wished to bloom late in the year, seeds 
may now be sown, either under a frame or on a warm border. Slips of Dou- 
ble Wallflowers should now be put in, under a hand-glass. Seeds of bieimials 
— as Sweet Williams, Scabious, Campions, See. — should now be sown. Tube- 
JXHKS, for late flowering, should now be planted, either in pots or warm borders. 

N.B. See Vol. I., May Number. F. F. A. 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 

ARTICIiE I. — j4n Essay on Flowers, rommiinicated 
by Gulielmus. 

Having derived both ainuseraeiit and instruction from the peru- 
sal of your useful and interesting publication, the Floricultural 
Cabinet, to which I have subscribed from its commencement, I 
feel desirous of promoting its object by sending ^ on the following 
elegant Essay on Flowers, which 1 have iraiiscribed from the “ New 
Monthly Magazine, 1828 ; and wish it may prove the means of 
stimulating others to support your undertaking, and cause them 
more particularly to attend to the delightful and lH‘althful pb*asures 
of the flower-garden, as it has been to Guiielmus. 

London, 2>')th February, 1834. 

When summer’s delightful season amves, rarely in this country 
too warm to he enjoyed throughout the day in the open air, there 
IS nothing more grateful than a ])ro fusion of choice flowers around 
and within our dwellings. The humblest apartment*?, ornamented 
with these beautiful productions of nature, have, in my view, a 
more delightfiil efTect than the proudest saloons with gilded ceilings 
aijd hangings of Genoa velvet. The richness of the latter, indeed, 
would be heightened, and their elegance increased, by the judicious 
introduction of flowers and foliage with them. The odour of 
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1)^2 an J5SSAY ON FLOWERS. 

flowers, the cool apj^earance of the dark green leaves of some 
species, and the beautiful tints and varied forms of others, are sin- 
gularly grateful to the sight, and refreshing at the same time. 
V'ases of Etru.^cau mould, containing plants of the commonest kind, 
offer those lines of beauty which the eye delights in following ; and 
variform leaves lianging festooned over them, and shading them if 
they be of a light colour, with a soft grateful hue, add much to 
their pleasing efTect These decorations are simple and cheaj). 

Lord Bacon, \vhose magnificence of mind exempts him from 
every objection as a model for the rest of mankind, (in all hut the 
unfortunate error to which, perhaps, his sordid pursuit in life led 
liini, to the degradation of his nobler intellect,) was enthusiastically 
attached to flowers, and kept a succession of them about him in his 
study and at his table. Now the union of books and flowers is 
more particularly agreeable. Nothing, in my view, is htdf so de- 
lightful as a library set off with tlicse beautiful ])roductious of the 
earth during summer, or, indeed, any season of the year. A library 
or study, opening on green turf, and having the view of a distant 
rugged country, with a peep at the ocean between hills, a small 
fertile space fonning the nearest ground, and an easy chair and 
hooks, is just as much of local eiijoyiiieiit as a thinking man cmi 
desire. I reck not if under a thatched or slated roof, to me it is 
tlie same thing. A favoiuite author on my table, in the midst of 
iny bouquets, and 1 speedily forget how the n^st of th(' world wags. 

J fam'v 1 am enjoying nature and art logtMlier, a consummation 
of luxury tliat never palls upon the appetite — a desert of uncloying 
sweets. 

There is somethhig (]('lig]itful in tlje use which the Eastern 
lV)ets, ])articularly the Persian, make of flowers in their poetry. 
Their allusions are not casual, imd in t1i(‘ way of metaplior and 
simile only ; they seem really to hold them in high admiration. 
T am not aware that tJie flowers of Persia, except the rose, tire 
mow beautiful or more variotis tlian tho^c of other countries. 
lVrLaj)s England, including her gardtuis, green-houses, and fieldvS, 
ha\ ing introduced a vast vai’iety from every climate, may exhibit a 
list uiiri\ ailed, as a whole, in odour and beauty. Yet flowers are 
not with ns held in such high estimation as among the Orientals, 
if we are to jiidgu^ from llieir poets. 

Bowiu’s of vo< 0 H and flowers are perpetually alluded to in the 
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wTiiin^^s of Eastern Poets. The Turks, and indeed the Orientals 
ill general, liave few images of voluptuousness without the richest 
flowers contributing towards them. The noblest palaces, where 
gilding, damask, and fine carpeting abound, would be essentially 
waiiting in luxury without flowers. It cannot be from their odour 
alone that they arc thus identified with pleasure ; it is from their 
union of exquisite hues, fragrance, and beautiful forms, that thev 
raise a sentiment of voluptuousness, in the mind; for ^^hatever 
unites these qualities can scarcely do otherwise. 

Whoever virtuously despises the opinion tliat simple and cliea]) 
pleasures, not only good, but in the very best taste, are of no value 
because they want a iiK'retricious rarity, will fill their apartments 
with a suecessHUi of our better garden flowers. It lias b('en said 
that flowers placed in bed-rooms are not wholesome. Plucked and 
put into water, they quickly decay, and, doubtless, give (>ul a 
putrescent air; when alive and growing, there n(‘ed not b(‘ aii\ 
danger ajiprehcnded fKun lliem, jirovidt'd fresh air is frequently 
introduced. For sjiacioiis rooms, the better kinds, during wanii 
weather, are those wliich have a large leaf and bossy llow'or. Large 
leaves have a very a<gr(*(*able efTect on the senses ; tludr rich gi’ceu 
is gi’atcful to the sight ; of this kind, the Hydrangea is remarkahlv 
well adapted for apartments, but it recpiircs plenty of water. Those 
who have a gi'ocn -house connected with their dwellings, have the 
conveniences, by inanagt'ineiil, of changing their phmts as ilio 
flowers decay ; those who have not, and yet have space to allbrd 
them light and occasionally air, may rear most of th<‘so kiiuL 
under their owm roof, wliieh may be applied for ornainenl hi dim- 
mer. Vases of plaster, modelled from the aiitiq ue, ma\ Ik' .‘• fained 
any colour most agreeable to the fancy, and fitted with tni iarc's lo 
contain the earthen pots of flowers, topreviuit the damp fn>i>i a<*iiiig 
on them, will look exceedingly wxdl. 

Tlie infinite vaiicty of Hoses, iueluding tin* triieldei* Hose , iln 
Rhododendron, and other plants of similar growth, arc fitted fi* ' 
the saloon, hut they jilease best in the library. They should he 
intermingled wdth the book-cases, and stands filled with lliem 
should be placed wherever jmctieable. They arc a woiiderlul 
ixilief to the student. Tlicre is always about them a sometliin- 
that infuses a sensation of jilaeid joy, cht'cring and refreshing, 
f'eihaps they were fiiM introduced al fi'^livals, in cuns(M|ueucc id 
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tboir possfssiia^ tiiis quality* A Hawer^garden is the eoene of 
pleasuraJ^le feeling of innocence and elegance. The tiitroduction 
of flowers into our rooms infuses the same sensations, but inter- 
mingles tliem more with our domestic comforts ; so tliat we fed, 
as it were, in closer contact with them. The succession might be 
kept up for the greater part of the year; and even in winter, ever- 
greens will siip2)ly their })laces, and, in some res])ects, contrast well 
witli the season. Many fail in preserving the beauty of plants in 
their apartments, bciause they do not gi\e them suflicienl light. 
Some species do well with much less light tliaii others. Light is 
as necessary to them as air. They should not be too ollen shifted 
from one place to another. Those who will take the trouble, may 
quicken the giowth of some plants, so as to have spring flowTrs 
in winter. Thus autumn and spring might be connected ; and 
flowers blooming in the winter of onr gloomy climate possess 
double attractions. 

For my own part, 1 manage very well without t]}(‘ advantage' 
of a green-house. The evergreens serve me in winter. Then the 
Lilacs come in, followed by the Guelder Rose and Woodbine, the 
latter ti’ained in a pot upon circular trellis-work. After this, there 
can be no difficulty in choosing, as the open air offers every variety. 

I aiTange all my library and parlour-i)laiits in a room in mv 
dwelling-house, facing the south, liaving a full portion of light 
and a flre-placc. I promote the growth of niy flow^ers for the 
early part of th<* year by steam-wannth, and having large tubs and 
boxes of earth, 1 am at no loss, in mv'^ humble conservatory, for 
flowers of many kinds when our climate oilers none. The trouble 
attending t}i6m is all my own, and is one of those employment^ 
wdiich n(*ver appear lahoiious. Those who have better conveniences 
may proceed on a large scale ; hut I contrive to keej) up a due 
succession, which to a floral epicure is every thing. To be a day 
in the year without seeing a flower is a novelty to me ; and I am 
persuaded much more might be done witli my humble means than 
I have eflccted, had I sufficient leisure to attend to the reUirding 
or forcing them. 1 co\'er every sjiace in mv sitting-room with 
the beautiful fiiiry things of creation, and take so much deliglit in 
the sight of them, that I cannot help recommending those ol 
limited incomes, like my.self, to follow mv examjilo Jiiitl be tlieir 
own tturberyinen. The rich might easilv obtain them without ; 
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biii what they prootire by gold, the individual ^ small nireaiis 
'obtaiil)l»y industry. T know there are persons to whom tfee 
of ^ I^Liaidise would be objects of indifTerence ; but who caft imitate, 
or envy such ? They are grovellers, whose coarseness of taftte is 
cftily fitted for the gi’ossest focul of life. The pleasures ^des 
Fleurs et des Livres’ arc, as lionry IV. obser\'ed of his child, * the 
property of all the world.’ 


ARTICLE ir . — On the Making and Formation of Gravel 
Walks, By Mr. Robert Marnock, Curator to the 
Sheffield Botanic Garden. 


The introduction of Gravel Walks in Pleasure-Grounds, being 
a\uwcd objt'cts of utility, may be said to be beautiful only in 
])roportion to tlieir fitness lor the pur])oses for which they are 
intended. In the formation of a walk, the first consideration, after 
having deurinined on the line in which it is to he made, ought to 
be the most ellectiial means of i*endering it at all times as dry as 
possible. When the subsoil is a retentive clay, a drain of bricks 
or stones, according to the inclination of the ground, or the dis- 
tance the water may require to be conveyed before it is allowed to 
escape, is indis])ensablc. When a walk is to be made in a situa- 
tion of the latter kind, 1 have found the form of which the ligiu’e 
is a section, to answer very well. 

riK. 1. 



The verges or edgings being accui*ately laid at the height they 
are intended to remain, and well consolidated by binding or beat- 
ing, to prevent future settling, arc next to be cut in a sloping 
diiection inwards. The \erges ought never to bo laid witli tiirl, 
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and the adjoiniiiig ground sown with seeds of k dif^renti hind/ of 
grass; when turf is not plentiful^ it is always better to*sorwfitl^ 
whole^^i^ seeds, and in that case the verges should be made ^sp 
with soil £ree from stones, occasionally using a little water, bo that 
the whole may tread firm and hard. When raised to the proper 
levdi, and cut as directed above, a drill made parallel with the walk 
on the extreme edge of the verge is filled with seeds, and neatly 
covered with soil. The rest of the grotmd is then sown rather 
thickly, and raked in in the usual way ; and by attention to rolling 
and mowing, a good turf may be obtained in a few moutlis. From 
the level of tlie verges (a a) to the bottom, is from six lo 
seven inches, with an inclination to the drain (c) of one inch in 
a foot The excavation completed, and the two sides of the bottom 
made finn and smooth, and the drains set with stones, or bricks, 
broken to the size generally used upon roads, laying a few larger 
pieces on each side of the drain, where the depth will permit. It 
is of importance that the stones or other material of which the sub- 
stratum is coinposc*d, be perfectly free from earthy matter of every 
description. I have, therefore, always found it necessary lo pre- 
pare these materials in a heap by themselves, and in removing 
them to use a strong narrow-pronged fork. Tliis operation 
finished, and the surface made quite level and rolled three or four 
times over, it is then covered about an inch thick with binding 
gravel. To prevent as much as possible the gravel ruiming down 
and mixing with the substratum, the first barrow-load being spread, 
the second is put down on the top of the first, the third on tlie top 
of the second, and so on till the wliole is finished. In spreading 
the gravel, it is carefully pushed forward, in a considerable body, 
with the head of a wooden rake — teeth turned upwards. The 
gravel being all on, and neatly levelled and raked with a short- 
toothed wooden rake, to bring the pebbles to the top, the latter 
9 Ught to be equally distributed over every part of the walk. Two 
ox thi[^ boys, when they are well looked after, will do a good deal 
of this kind of work in a day, aud when neatly performed, adds 
greatly to the beauty and firmness of the work, at very little addi- 
tfp9al ejqienco. Nothing now remains but to give the whole a 
good rolling, which ought to be done when the gravel is between 
wet and dry, aud the edges of the walk will be about half au inch 
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rii^rd to the thickness wliick gravel ought to hO applied, 
Miller feae Tcwonaaiended from ten to twelve inches. Some subse- 
c[W)ent; authors say from ten to fouiteen, and others again from five 
te six inches thick. The numerous gravel beds which are dis- 
persed over the country, though consisting of substances very 
similar in their nature, are exceedingly various in their relative 
proportions to each other. In one bed we may perhaps find sand 
and small pebbles to prevail, in another pebbles and clay predo- 
minates, with very little sand ; while in a third, we may probably 
find both sand, pebbles, and clay, all blended together in pretty 
equal proportions. As the kind of gravel to be used can, therefore, 
seldom be a matter of choice, it needs but little argument to prove 
the impropriety of always applying it the same thickness, without 
regard to the quality. In confirmation of this statement, I may 
mention as an instance, that the gravel found in this neighbour- 
hood, though somewhat defective in colour, is in other respects 
equal to Kensington gravel, which has been said to be the best in 
the world ; yet, if the gravel there be applied twelve or even six 
inches thick, it becomes as impervious to wet as if puddled on pur- 
pose to retain the water on the surface : and this must necessarily 
be the case with all gravels of a binding nature, when used in too 
great a quantity. If the thickness be properly adjusted to the* 
nature of the gravel, a heavy shower will })ass readily through to 
the substratum below, without appearing to accumulate on the 
surface of the walk ; and if walked upon immediately after the 
shower, the gravel ought not to slick to the shoes, nor the least 
impression of the feet be left in the walk behind. Gravel that 
contains much clay will require to be used thin, and such as con- 
tains but little clay in proportion to the sand and pebbles, will of 
course require to be thicker, in order that it may set and become 
hard. When binding gravel cannot be obtained, river sand and 
pebbles mixed with clay previously dried and pounde<l, to cause it 
to blend with the other materials, will form a tolerably good sub- 
stitute. 

When walks are steep, and liable to be washed by heavy rains, 
1 have found a kind of wooden spout or trough (Fig. 2), when 
placed across the walk and sunk level with the gravel, to he a very 
excellent preventive. The two sides {e e) are formed of strong^ 
oak boards seven or eight inches deep, half an inch apart at the* 
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top, secured at that width by iron brackets eighteen inches from 
each other. The bottom is six indies wide, and so constructed 
that the water escapes into the drain under the centre of the walk, 
or is allowed to pass off at one end. The distance at which the 
spouts ought to be placed from each other, will depend on the 
inclination of the walk. 

If walks are composed of sand or any other loose material, 
hoeing and raking will always be found the most economical mode 
of keeping ; but when covered with binding gravel, weeding and 
sweeping will seldom cost one half the expense of hoeing and 
raking, to say nothing of the horror which a walk newly hoed and 
raked, and covered with loose pebbles, naturally raises in the minds 
of those who happen to have such things as corns on their feet. 
At the season when the seeds of weeds are most profusely scat- 
tered about by the wind, the surface of walks, if weeded, are smooth 
and hard, and by occasional sweeping, the seeds are removed 
before they have time to strike root ; but when hoed, the surface 
is generally in a loose uneven state, and any seeds that are de- 
posited upon them, must remain there till they have become perfect 
plants before they can be destroyed. Hoeing and raking, though 
it generally destroys one crop of weeds, is certainly the most effec- 
tual means that could be adopted to secure another. 

Were gardeners, instead of having one, two, three, or more 
labourers, without the power of increasing them when required, 
allowed a certain number, with a discretionary power to expend a 
given sum, to be called in at particular seasons when most 
wanted, — ^they would then, by a concentrated force of labour, often 
be enabled to accomplish at the proper time that which, if delayed, 
must frequently be done to disadvantage, and sometimes at double 
the expense. Were this arrangement more generally acted upon, 
the walks could be let to wdmen and children to be kept clear of 
weeds at so much for the season, and swept a certain number of 
times, either twice a week, once a week, or once a month, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The mowing of low grass could also be let 
at so much for each time going over, including all the details of 
clipping, sweeping, &c. ; for such is the toilsome nature of this 
operation, that a man will be better able to give double the quan- 
tity of labour per day, if exempt from mowing, than if he is sub- 
jected to it for two or three hours eveiy morning. 1 speak from 
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^Rperienc^ as to the llat^re of the labour, and also 
to. he derived both to the employer and the em- 
pl<^^, jl^ in letting ad kinds of work that possibly could be let, 
1 4 ia^p in\ 7 Etiiablj found it to be attended with very considerable 
advanteges to both paities. Men are always willing to give a 
greater quantity of labour for the same money, if, by additional 
e^^ertion on their own part, they are enabled to earn a little more 
per day. Robt. Mabnock. 


ARTICLE III. — On the Culture of Geraniums fPelar^ 
goniums)y so as to cause them to bloom throughout 
Winter. By Mr. William Denyer, Gardener to 
Lady Webster, Battle Abbey, Sussex. 

Obsei-ving, in page t)9, Vol. II. of the Floricultural Cabinet, 
that a Querist, J. T./' requests information on the ireaimcnt of 
Geraniums (Pelargoniums), so as to have them to flower tnroughout 
the winter season, I am induced to forward the following detail of 
culture, which, if practised by J. T.,” will, I am confident, fully 
answer every expectation. 

The first week in May put in cuttings to strike, placing them 
in mcrist heat. As soon as they are rooted, pot them into sixty- 
sized pots, and replace them in the frame for a week, to assist 
them in striking root afresh. At the tnd of that time, remove 
them to a cool frame, or a sheltered place, where they can have 
plenty of air, without being exposed to strong winds. By this 
means the plants will get stout and bushy. The pots should be 
placed upon coal-ashes, an inch or two deep, in order to prevent 
worms getting into the pots. The second week in August, repot 
the plants into forty-eights. If any flower-buds appear during 
this month, cut or pinch them off, but do not shorten the points 
of thfe shoots ; for if this be done at any time after the middle of 
Jane, the plants will not bloom the following winter. 

< above mode of culture, the greenhouse at Battle Abbey 

ImW been quite gay with flowering Pelargoniums throughout 
'Ab6ut the end of April, cut down those plants which bloome^ 
in^Hrintetv emd ^aca them in a cool ihune : by this means Space 
iriH ^be for ihoise that are to bloom in summer. As soon «s^ 
Vol. II. s 
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the plants begin to push shoots, repot those that require it, and 
set them oat in the open air, on a floor of coal-ashes : the |dants 
will then flower in August and S^tember. 

Cuttings should be struck every year, and cast away, by plant- 
ing out in open borders, 8cc, all the old plants. 

If J. T.” will attentively adopt the above method of culture, 
he may have Pelargoniums in flower every month in the year. I 
am ready to admit that the blossoms are not ecjually fine at eveiy’^ 
season : they are, of course, linest during the summer period of 
the year. 

The following sorts will flower freely during winter : — P. glori- 
anum (Queen of Portugal), Moores Victor}', Red Rover (Very 
good,) Paganini, P. lucidum, Brighton Scarlet, La Belle d-abriel, 
Gower's Mastijrpiece, P. dipetalum, P. roseum, Anne Boleyn, 
Humeii, P. floribundum, cameum, Grenvillianuni, ignescena, 
ardens, coreatum, bicolor, scabrimi, candidum, Man of Ross (very 
good). 

If convenient, a few plants should be placed in a wanner place 
than a greenhouse in December, which will help them forward 
for blooming in January and February. 

William Denver. 


ARTICLE IV . — On Reviving PlaiiU, By Snowdrop. 

It may perhaps be useful to state the method 1 have adopted to 
recover withered plants. I lately received some Pinks and Cm- 
natioi^s from a friend, which had been packed at least 17 days 
before they came to hand, and had travelled upwards of 160 miles. 
When I opened tlie parcel, the Pinks were very much withered ; 
indeed, the grass had nearly become hay, and the earth and moss 
round the roots were perfectly dry : but the Carnations, though in 
a very bad state, were looking a little greener than the Pinks.' I 
immediately placed thena, as they were, with the moss arotmd 
thein> in a pan of spring water, into which I had dissolved' sotae 
Ifitie — ^about a small tea-spoonftil to a quart. Here they lemain^ 
/or 2i hours, at the end of which time the Camaliioiifcs had entirely 
:pepove)ced their flresh green appearance, and in 46 hoars the PikkiB 
look^4 » wly well* I j^anied them immodwrtely on ftriatog 
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them out of the water, and they are now looking as well as any 
others I possess. A quicker method is stated {Gard* Mag, VoL 
VIII. p. 339) to be eflectuaJ, but this I never tried : it is as fol- 
lows : — Camphor is dissolved in alcohol until the latter is satu- 
rated ; the alcohol is then put into soft water, in the proportion of 
two drops to half an ounce. Withered or apparently dead plants 
put into this liquid, and allowed to remain there from two to four 
hours, will revive if they had not been completely dead before 
being put in.” Snowdrop. 

ARTICLE V . — On the Cnliivation of the Datura arlorea. 
By J. T. 

Having grown the Datura arborea for several yeai-s, in a manner 
very superior to what I have seen it elsewhere, I lake the liberty 
of sending you a short account of my method of treatment; and 
if you think it will be useful to any of your numerous readers, it 
is at your service for insertion in your very useful Magazine. 
This plant was first cultivated in this country in 1783, and is 
generally treated as a stove plant. It is readily increased by cut- 
tings, and will last for several years by the following mode of 
treatment. In May I pot my plants in a pot sufficiently large, 
as it is not disturbed until the following spring, in a compost of 
rich loam, with a portion of well-rotted fowls’ dung, incorporated 
together — ^leaving sufficient room for top-dressings of fowls’ dung, 
that has been held in solution four or five weeks at least : this I 
repeat three or four times in the course of the season, ibr which 
care must be taken to leave plenty of room, as the fonuei* dressing 
cannot be removed. If an old plant, I head it down to about 
three feet, to prevent its growing too tall, as it will grow four or 
five feet in one season. I deday this until spring, as it is liable to 
decay if done sooner. I then place it in the greenhouse, where it 
will have the greatest advantage of the sun. I water it twice or 
three times a-week, until it begins to make some shoots ; as the 
season advances, I water more frequently — in dry, hot weather^ 
every morning, watering over the top at the same time ; if this be 
neglected, the leaves will drop oil*. I water twice a-wcek with 
water that has held fowls* dung in solution, which is of grea^ 
advantage during its growth. After it has done flowering, I remove 
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it to the back part of the greenhouse, and give the water more 
sparingly during the winter months. The plant is generally 
grown in stoves, but my experiments have of necessity been con- 
fined to the greenhouse, in which it flowers from the end of Augns^. 
till November ; but in a stove it will flower as early as June. Its 
beautiful full foilage, and fine tnimpet-shaped flowers, which mea- 
sure seven or eight inches in diameter, are siiflicient recommenda- 
tion to gain it a place in every collection, and will amply pay 
every lover of Flora for the extra pains it may require in cultiva- 
tion. J. T. 

February Mih, 1834. 


ARTICLE VI . — On the Culture of Tigridia pavonia. 
By Miss Emily Armstronge. 

Your corresiiondent, Mr. E. FiDWAuns, of Staines, went to a 
very unnecessary trouble in the cultivation of this very beautiful 
flower, as described by him in the November Number (page 212) 
of your valuable Cabinet ; and your coiTespondent, Snowdrop,*’ 
plants them a month loo soon. My treatment is as follows : — 
The latter end of the month of Marcli, I prepare my beds, con- 
sisting of rich loam, leaf-mould, and an eighth part of pit sand ; 
the whole is then well mixed up together, and the surface raked 
smooth and even. In these beds, about the first week in April, I 
plant my bulbs about five inches apart and three inches deep, 
placing a little sand under and round each bulb ; they require no 
further care, except that, if the weather be very dry, they should 
have a little water given them. When the foliage is brown and 
decayed, I take up the bulbs, and spread them on a gravel walk 
till perfectly diy. I then tie them up in bunches of from nine to 
twelve, according to the size, and hang them up in a store room, 
having occasional fires in it in cold and w’ct weather : here they 
remain till the ensuing season for planting. By the above method, 
the flowers grow very laige, and the blossom is abundant. I hoi)c 
this plain statement may gratify your correspondent M. S. Y.” 
of Hampstead. Emily Armstronoe- 

Caetlerahan, Ireland, March 2l5<, 1834. 
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ARTICLE VII . — On the Cultivation of JPinib in Pots* 

, By A Middlesex Amateur. 

Should you think the following worthy a place in your Florists* 
Magazine, I shall feel myself highly honoured by its inserdon. 

The soil I grow Pinks in is as follows : — Six barrowfuls of well- 
rotted cow-dung, three do. do. horse-dung, three do. strong loam, 
one do. coarse drift sand ; which, being well incorporated together 
I pass through a coarse sieve some time before using it. I always 
prefer my compost quite dry for potting, which kills the worms. 
My method of piping is the same as Mr. Retells (Vol. I. p. 
102). I commence piping when the flowers are in bloom. When 
the pipings have struck root, I pot them in sixties, placing three 
in each pot. Here they remain till the latter end of March, when 
I commence replanting them in sixteens, and again place three 
plants ill each pot, taking care not to disturb the balls of earth. 
After planting, I water them liberally, which makes them bud 
freely. The situation I always keep them in has a southern 
aspect, where there is plenty of jiurc air. I always place slates 
luider the bottoms of the pots, to prevent wonns getting in, I 
would advise all florists to have but one large hole in the bottoms 
of the pots, instead of two or three in the sides ; for if the pots 
stand on the slates, worms will get in at the sides. By this mode 
of culture, I am certain I have as good blooms as any one. 

A Middlesex Amateur. 

P.S. .1 shall fon^ard you my method of growing Tulip seed, if 
you think it worthy of acceptance ; having raised a very many 
breeders, some of which are very superb ones. — [We shall be 
much obliged by it. — Cond.] 


ARTICLE VIII. — Remarks on the Colours and Proper^ 
ties of One Thomand Species and Varieties of Roses, 
By St. Patrick. 

(continued from page 108.) 

NAMES. DESCRIPTION. 

468 Meduso Dark purple. 

469 Mcloni Beautiful light piuk. 

470 Mercure Mottled puiple. 

471 Merveille du Luxciubourg. .... .Deep red. 

472 Mitdis • .Dark red and purple. 



3M simaFt. 

KAMKS. DESCRIPTION. 

473 * .Ftno light scarlet. 

474 Milnrie de Montgaa Double white erergreeu. 

473 Minos scarlet and purple. 

476 Miroire Panache. Curious white and purple variegutedy 

semi>double. 

477 Mirror of Fashion Fine light crimson, 

478 Mitchdl’s Caroline. Pale blush. 

479 Mobac Purple and bluoy very double. 

4g0 nouveau Fine deep red and purple. 

481 Mogul Fine large blush. 

482 Monsieur Purplish crimson. 

4 g 3 .. — George Brilliant scarlet. 

484 Montabello New. Fine blush. 

485 Mordon L’Amay .Cherry red. 

486 Morning Star New. Deep red. 

487 Morphee .Large deep red. 

488 Mort de Virgine Deep blush. 

489 Mount Vesuvius New. Blazing fine red. 

490 Mundi .Fine blush, changing pale. 

491 Muscat Fine double uhite. 

492 Napoleon Large flaming red. 

493 Ne plus ultra Immense large light blush. 

494 Neron Blood red. 

495 New Csslestial liorge semi-double blush. 

496 Ninon de Scneclos New. Pretty blush. 

497 Nissida bicolor Red and crimson. 

498 Noir de I’AHemagne Dark velvet, semi-double. 

499 North Star Pretty blush, semi-double. 

500 Nouvelle Auguste Pole blush, almost white. 


(to be CONTINtED.) 


PART II. 

REVIEWS AND EXTRACTS. 

A Botanical Chart; or Concise Introduction to the Linnaan 
System of Botany, By James Rattray, Surgeon and Lec- 
turer on Botany, Glasgow. — (See Advertising Sheet for our 
May Number.) 

The Author observes, <‘In Dr. Smith’s Flora Britannica, at the beginning 
of every class, there is a synopsis of all the genera belonging to that class, 
digested according to their orders, and again divided or grouped into sec- 
tions by certain affinities or obvious chaxatters ; and to his excellent com- 
pendium we would refer the student for the best generic and specifle descrip- 
tion of our British Plants,” 

The two first columns of tiiis Chart enumerate the various parts of a 
plant, and under Uieir proper heads are given the terms applied to the dif* 
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fetent fbms of these partsy with concise explanations or definitLonSy iUos* 
trated by engraTed dgoresy to which the numbers annexed refer. The re- 
maining foiu* oohunns give a connected view of the Linmean the 

first contains the name of the classes, with a short character of each, and a 
figure in illustration. The next column contains the ordersy with outs illus- 
trative of their characters. In the third column, the genera are airanged 
according to their orders, with their most common English names $ the num- 
bers in this column, within brackets, refer to and indicate the commence- 
ment of each order. The other numbers refer to the genera of each class. 
The last column of the Chart coutaiub a complete list of all the spedeip of 
the Fhenogamoub plants, and of the Felices and Musci in CryptogaasUiy with 
the duration, time of fiouering, soil, and situation of each. Thb names Of 
the genera in the orders Algte, and Fungi, follow, uith such a number of 
the Fpecies as could be embraced in this sheet, thus forming a very com- 
plete catalogue 0/ all the indigenous plants of Great Britain. 

The object the Author has had in ^ie%v is most amply achieved, the Chart 
contains a mass of Botanical information and description, most fully and 
clearly illustrated by numerous figures. To persons desirous of obtaining 
a knowledge of British Plants, in the smallest space, and at the lowest cost, 
we strongly recommend Mr. Rattray’s Botanical Chart We suggest, in 
all future editions, that the Author base the names of tlie species properly 
capitalled. 


The Flower Garden, or Mmithly Calendar of Practical Directions 
for the Culture of Flowers, By Martin Doyle, Author of 
Hints to Small Fanners,” Practical Gardening,” &c. &c* 
Dublin, 1834, pp. 170. 

In the preface to the work the Author states, that a minute application 
of the noble science of Botany in a compendious work would be unsuitable 
and diffuse, each additional page adds to the cost of publishing, and of 
opttixe to the price of the book ; — this is to be of a limited extent and 
and Shfpuld be dedicated to practical matteis, rather than to the Deoandriae 
and Id ^ogynias. Few ladies (he adds) understand Latin and Greek, and 
the fewer the better. As for myself, I must confess my deficiency in the 
knowledge of any language except my own, and a smattering of Irish,” 
Thewrork contains monthly information on the culture of fiowerS) ahd there 
ace eome laractical instructions givem The hook contains maltar 

wnrnh the cost price, with a good deal that is useless* The A1zt!^^6r 
proves that he understands something of the Irish speech aM ac^tUhlim^ 
aiifttetiiiibolahioaliaion^^ * 
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itt the folloKping Peitck^eile 
Boleikk^ Edited by 

I professor of Botany in the Univejpsity of 
pi S4. coloured, 3s. plain. 

^ * 3 .* , iti4i 

0^i^bgym JUuicida^ Broopmg Oslogyne. Class, 0ytMdlta 
ltd)ti#iidfia$ natand order, Orchidete. The preseiiit geous oontaiotr less 
thaas IWeilty>0Ae species, aU natives of the East Indies ; but of K'hk^ ass^ 
Urn axe at present Itnown in our European gardens y afisl all that i0S*4|o 
jKWSess we owe to the liberality of l>r. Wallii h. From that source the 
present species was derived, having been received by the Hon. and Re\. 
Wx. Herbert, who again communicated it, with many other beautiful and 
mtt orehideoas plants, to the gardens at Wentworth House. Xhan 
present species flowered in great perlection in Februaiy, 1811. blowers; 
raceme, eight to ten inches long, drooping, scentless ; sepals and petals, 
pure white ; labellum, white, blotched with yellow at the base of the middle 
of the lobe, and at the base of the disk. 

8. BUiia Shepherdiiy D(‘ep purple flowered. Gynaudria, Monandria. 
Orsihidee. This beautiful plant is a Native of Jamaica, having been re- 
ceived ISrom that countiy by the Messrs. Shepuerd, at the Liverpool Gsr* 
den, where it has been long culti^ ated. It has floMtred there, as also at 
Wentworth Gardens. Floweis, bothBithin and i^ithout, of an uniform deep 
purple colour, except the column, ahich is pale j and the lamella of the disk 
of the Up, which are du*ty jelloa. liletia, from Louis Blei, a Spanish 
Apotheeaxy and Botanist. 

8. driuta* fowentosa. Hairy Arbutus. Decandria, Monogjnia. Ericineap. 
For the discovery of this interesting and very distinct species of Arbutus, 
we are indebted to the venerable Menzies, who gathered it near the mouth 
oi the Columbia Riven*. Mi. Doi glas noticed it gi owing in rocky places. 
It WBS presented to the Glasgow Botanical Garden from the London Hor- 
ticultand Society, where it flowered in the greenhouse in December, 18^ 
It is wcU worthy a place in every collection, bearing copious evergreen 
ibUage, and flowers of a snowy whiteness, weU contrasted with the green of 
leaves. Arbutus, from Ar bone, austere bush, referring to the rough 
fhiit 

4. Euphorbia atro purpurea. Blood flowered Spurge. Mouaecia, Monan- 
drla. Euphorbiaceae. The present species, though it cannot vie with the 

apleadens, or punicea, both of winch bear such rich scarlet bracteas, is 
yet weU deserving a place in every f^eenhouse, from the deep blood-colour 
of its bracteas and floral leaves, which present a strong contrast to the pale 
^attoous hue of the rest of the foliage. It is a native of TeneriflTe, dis- 
eoveored by M, Broussomet, and sent to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, vte© 
itblossomed in March. Euphorbia, from Euphobbls, Physician to Jijba, 
]Rsg of Maniitania. 

5. Cpmiaotma ohUmgifolia, Oblong-leaA ed. Octandria, Monogynia. Rufidb 

aflhiie. A native of the colony of Port Jackson, inhabiting darkv shady 
Xt>o^ upon the rivers and immediate coast of New South Wales, Xti was 
inttrodKieed to Kew Gardens in 1824. It is treated as a haxdy gzieoa^ouMb 
|flant,^and blooms in the summer and autumn. Flowers: in a eoiyxifla 
wilite, and pale yellowish green, making little show. Cyminosa, from 
minoft, cumin, or cumin-seed; and osme, smell, — on account of its peoeuttif 
fragrance. ' i 

^ 8. Ctlip^rix virgata. Twiggy. Icosandria, Monogynia. Myrtaoem* Sy- 
HOi^mSy Cslytlirix ericoides. This plant was originally discovered by bfii 
II.JObamfiliG]iix, in rite hUly country aiound Bathurst, New Sduth WsAqs# 
intoedneed it in 1823 to Kew Gardens. A tvig^ shrui^ with gUt 
ItfMis items and branefaes. It is a pretty growing abi^ Bloirem;jinGii* 
]giy^4illidttv4ttosri3r coBected in tofts at the enlds lof the Inanidiesi whito^ Mtp 
iMpiMir IMto wttn other thn jBng^ 
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mvMUM hat tent the following list of species : — C. glabra, rirgata, emto. 
phj^Ua, tetraptera, decandra, Frazeri, davescens, strigosa, bnmioidea, tcabra, 
oottCearta, and siiciophylla. Calyt^x, from Kalux^ a calyx ; and ifrtxi a 
hair, — from the remarkable hair-like terminations of the calyx. 

7. TtvekMcarpa knarinOf Cinnamon-leaved. Pentandria, Monogynia. £pa- 
ezideie. Syn. Styphelia comifolia, Cyathodes, Cyathodes laurina. This is 
aa extremely pretty evergreen shrub, having very glossy evergreen leaves, 
with parallel nerves resembling those of many of the Laurel tribe, and, like 
the Lauras cinnamomum, of a line delicate red when young. The genus 
is confined to a single species. A native of Port Jackson. Introdm^ to 
Kew Gardens. Flowers : very small, white. Trochoca^a, from IrocAo^ a 
wheel,'— in allusion to the a heel-shaped cells of the fruit. 


Edwards $ Botanical Register. Edited by Dr. Lixdley, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the ITniversify of London. Price 4s. 
coloured, 3s. plain. 

1. Calochortwt venuttus. Spotted floaered. Hexandria, Monogymia. Li- 
liaceas. A very remarkable and beautiful floa^ering bulbous plant, sent 
from California by Mr. Dot OLiTS, to the London Horticultural Society. It 
fiowers at midsummtT, at ahich season it contributes, with some other 
species, to give quite a new feature to the flower garden. It appears to be 
cultivated witliout difficulty ; hitherto it has been planted in the open border 
in the summer only ; its bulbs have been taken up as soon as the leaves 
were withered; they havi* been kej>t dry till they begin to shoot, which is 
about Christmas ; and then have betui plant(*d in pots in the greenhouse, 
whence they have been again transferred to the open border, as soon as the 
chance of si)ring frosts were over. It sucre(‘ds in common garden soil. 
The stems grow about two tei*t high ; the fiowers an* placed on stiff stalks, 
and remain exiuuuled for se\eral days. The sepals are green ; the petals 
are pure wliile at all the w idest parts, and yellowish at the base, where they 
have a deep crimson wc'dge-shaped stain, terminated by a yellowish spot; 
above the latter is a d(M*p blof»d-eoloured stain, bordered with yellow ; and 
between the last and the end of the petal is another paler spot of red, without 
any yellow. [VVe presume the plant may be cultivated with the same ease 
and treatment as the w^'U-knowui Tigridia pavonia. Tiger Flow'er. — Oond.] 
Calochortus, from Kalosj handsome ; and chortus, grass. 

3. Lupinva leptophyllus, Fine-leaved. Diadelphia, Decandria. Legumi- 
noseaB. This species is annual. Mr. Bkntham observes, ** It is remarkable 
for its narrow loaves and hairy surface. It is about a foot high ; the spike 
of flowers is elegantly coloun^d with bluish lilac, and there is a deep crimson 
stain in the middle of the standard. The spike is covered with flowers in 
an irregular manner. It is not so pretty a species as many others of this 
generally beautiful genus.” It probably requires a shady situation. Impi- 
nus, from Lvpua, a wolf, supposed to destroy the fertility of the soiL 

3. Lipaxia guineensia^ Sien’a Leone Liparis. Gynandria, Monandria. 
Orchidete. A native of Sierra Leone, whence it was brought in 1383, by 
Mr. Whitfield. It is cultivated in the London Horticultural Society’s 
Garden. It requires to be kept in a damp stove while growing, hut to bo 
removed to a cooler and dry place as soon as its loaves decay. Flowers : 
green, small. Liparis, from Liparos, unctuous. 

4. .PortiUaca Gilliesii, (Sec page 144.) 

fl. Lifnnantkea Douglaaiiy Douglas Idmnanthes. Decandria, Monogynia. 
Limnanthese. A neat litUo autumn-flowering annual, with flowers of a 
deUcate yellow, bordered wdth white about an inch across, and slightly but 
mertt agreeably flragrant It is rather succulent in all its parts, is quite 
destitute of hairs, and has all the appearance of being a native of the ^ea 
of riTtxlets, or of moist and shady places. It was sent f5rom Califomia hy 
Mr* BotoLsa, to flie Hordcnltund Society. Linmantbes, apparently fkom 
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IlNllii, WUMe*f*^iam}ioSy a^oW^^in kihodon^oiihe 
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6y ^ItgimmkmTSndtbih OidTaamia^ An^osfttfrmiau < ScinpiraiiilriiifiaKAtO^ 
T«rt«t^r uraa iraiaad 1t>r Mn OKoaea Smnut^ niuHi^rvrman^HlflHngtoa^f ttfaifq 
^ 1 ^ 01)1 need ohaained by fertilising 'imiegatus dritinl iMtj dHtoufVr 
ri^taliit* Tt in a baMy pleait, \rit1i all the halnt hf lubeim 
nb> donbt re^nhys the same treatment oe tbht spociim. iBitmmraa ybBoivy) 
withilte orim^son «|)ots, one being upon each ditixion of the'poUla (iMittwni* 
lna^ from ilfimo, an ape^seeds l)eing like the fac'e of an apo. » ’jirrusHai 
7: Ptv^tiia mwcr&nata, l*oiuted leated. Decaudria, Monof^ynia.r'lBliiifim^ 
Syiionytti, ArbutnK mucnmata. This plant in a native id* the gfv 

Hlagelian. 1 1 is a hardy t'r^»reen shmb, of couhiderable beauty, on account 
of the neat appearance and dark colour of its foliage ; its doners are p^ett^, 
nhite, Mnall. Itisgronn in the garden of Wm. Harbison, Esq.,^ r\ie.s 
huiit. It has there already acquired a size nlii('h is quite rcmariable /or 
so small a plant. Within three years it has lormed a Imslt tiu’ee fret 
inches in diameter, and tw'o feet six inches high. Mr. Harrison cul6\afrV 
it in peat, as an American plant. Pemettia, named after 0OM Pbrn'kttI', 
the author of the account of a AOAagc to the l^alldand Islands. 

8. Calnchortus splmdens, Sskiiny Aowi^rcii, Hoxiindria, Monogjnia. Jii- 
liacea?. Another line species of Oalifoniiau bulb, obtained bj tl^o Horti 
eultund Society from Mr. l>oi<iiAs. It requires tlie same treatment as C. 
\enuKtus. The tioners of P. splondens aie somenhat smaller tiian 
\euustus, and of a purjdish hlac coluui. The genus Calochortus now con- 
sists of five species, of which the following is a list, viz. C. macrocajpus, 
splendens, luteus, v euustus, and nitidus. The four first si>ecies only liav e 
been introduced into this countrv . 


Hweefa British Flotoer Garden, Edited by David Don, Esq., 
libniriaii lo the Liniiioan Society. Coloured, 3s. ; plain, 
2s. 3d. 

1. Nieremberffia initrmedm^ NaiTow -leaved Purple flowered. Solanejp. 
Synonym, Salpiglossis linearis. (See page 119 of the present Volume.) 

2. Pcponia Moutan ; var. variegatu. Pariy eoloim d Tree Pcpony, Po- 
lyaudiiu, J)ig;)nia, llanunculdceu;. The Earl of Mountnorris, whose 
successful culture of the Tree Pa'ony has been rcwai’ded by tlie pr^ucUon 
oi aeseml splendid yarioties, far excelling any of those imported from China, 
was »o fortunate also as to raise the present fine variety, which is remarka> 
ble for its dwarf and almost herbaceous habit. It was raised from seeds of 
the papa V {U'aeea, which his Jmrdbhii> sujjptjses had been accidentally ferti- 
liz<*a by some oi the herbaceous hpc'cies. The dowel’s are largo and showy, 
six inches across, seldom more than ten petals, white, stained with a deep 
rose-colour in various i>arts, the base marked with niuneroiis radiating 
streaks <>f Aiolet and purple, llie Tree Peronies are propagated by 
which should be twisted a little ; and the soil best adapted for them is '^a 
mixture of vegetable earth. The generic name, Pceonia, is derived, a**- 
cor4ing to some, from Pcxon, a noted physician of antiquity; andhy oth^ 
(which is much the most probable), from Pcconia, a mountainous country 6f 
Macedonia, where some of the species grow wild. 

-S. Nffetiermia Lychnidea, Wliite flow’cred. llidynamia, Angiospenmia* 
ScfophularineiP. Synonym, Erinus Jiyclmideie. This plant fonaa a laretty 
border flower during the summer nioiitlis, tliriv ing in a mixtuii* of wlidy 
pciat. and loam, and is readily increased both by seed|» and cuttings,, ^ A 
«»^pl4y pnttuy?s should be put in, in the autumn, and kept th^ 
bpi^, or inihe propagathig pit, until t^e middle of May, vfhbn they 

ptft in the open border. Its blossoms aye eiegani ; ^the undp^^^dj? 
qf a livifpurpfr, and the npp^r of vyjhitq ; 

«> e'ea^jg, 
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I Itift mdtlTBtoil by Mr, MflU% ^imini \ 

Edinburgh. Nycterinia, from nukUrinos, noctumaJ — flowering ibb^dgi^o „ij 
imvimui >Xiineur leaved. Didyn^rmw^ Ani^OHjpenndn.^^ ij^criiw 
plWdfH»iiBS^i*r8fiion]m,iJ®lMi» lini^^ Hexaimeri# coccdwoiu Thi^spAoiA^ , 
w«fu<drn4ftrl5|i«iniwfli voultimte^ in this eonntry* being intoodiwod»dn.d3HH>j^{ 
bikftfeiai»ixdtr^e«nii i’ar6, ' the> ilL ««‘utifrxlia liuviug nsurpodUs 
notn^in mostr^Uectioiis. KloTters: Hcarlety with dark red at the baHe^ It) 
grMmt idild dn Eerti, ‘where it ia known by the names of lUcaco aj)d KioaroO)^ 
meaning mask-flower. It blossoms there from May to September* U?hU , 
plimtde igraam in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. Alunsouy named after tDcm 
4BK4ii Aldnko, Secretary to one of the Spanish ViceiHjys of New Gmuada. 

iin » 

‘’rtiQ Cereus Speciosissimus at Woodhtdl (rard('iis, m Renfrt'wshirc, Scot- 
land* attains an extraordinary si/e and heaiit> . The late excellent Mr. 
ri^NbEhsON, gturdener there, used soil, composed of two parts of rich loam, 
thr^c oif deepmposed manure, and one tonsisting of equal quantities of peat, 
sand and broken tiles. ^Tho plant is jdaced in a large pot, and trained to 
the back trellis of a pine stove, where in Jul\, 1833, w'hen I saw it, it occu- 
pied a surface of eighty -four !3(juare feet, and had tlirtM* hunebed flowers all 
open at the same time. Mr. Demiolm, the present gardener, gi^es thW 
and other species of the C'actus faiuih, a more ample suppl^ of water than 
is usually done, w’hilc they arc matiuing their flower buds; and to this he 
attributcb, in a great measure, the Aigour ol the bloom. In winter when 
the ^lant is in a stab of r(*st, Uttle or no wat(‘r is gi\ on. — Gord. May. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


(iUKRIK.s. 

On the Belladonn V Lily. — C an you or any of your readers inform me 
how to make the Bellddoima J/ily produce flowers, or why they do not blow, 
though the roots appear tpiite healthy t K. Kdw ahOs. 

Staines, April 17, 1834. 

On Pelargomlm akdens. — I ha^e had a plant of the Pclaryo^uum 
atrdens major for some }oars, and cliangeil tb(‘ description of s<nl it w’as 
in three or four times, but 1 ha\e not been able to < .luse it to product Mos 
soms ; the plant has been generalh in a healthy state and T ha^ve succeeded 
in increasing my stock, as 1 have wn'wal younger plants. The old plant, 
well as the young ones, has g< iierall^ been kept in a hotbed. Perhaps 
tkppiu of your readers w’ould assist me. 1 ought to add, perhaps, that I ha\ e 
no ObJlWTvatory to turn it out into. H* 

On Earwigs. — ^^Vill you or any ol jour correspondents inform a subiNcn 
bur Jthe easiest and most effectual method of pre'-erving the Magnolia^ when 
W biessoflEi, from the iniuries of the Earwig? A- 

1834. 

^ In tduV Number of the FloncuHural Cabinet for November, 1833, Jl'filid 
a^ Tdtere^tllig artidc on the culture, 6i-c. of the Ptmsy; but you do ndt day 
Wh'^iliier or not they Oaii bo cultivated with success in pots. ^My rcasOn fl)r 
a™iig,'‘iL 1(and brobably as T am d subscriber, you will oblige illfc bv kn 
aniy^lly jpostj’ffiktlf tihpy can, I think I can by that irtedns wotbct'‘&Wi 
'bd toterittliy in^ffres theli colouta, attd alsd urdto iiwfdfctb. 
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|>ot» urotild be most stiitid>le^ and ^er 
wOoid thlite best together. Several %blc>i tV 
[ #ere tal:bn oot of the ground^ and sluoe I hate iiadt , ^ ^ 

hitherto liave been quite different to wbai the |dldot 

pri<d? ilk removal; but now they seem to be just reeotering th^lV 'josJtli 
culotoriA Is that usual with the Pansey? I faney, by removiag ths< 
all«t4he^ have done blooming, as they die dowii, though you depvive ybnrw^ 
sali of* weir seed, i^ tends to keep the dowers large and heoithy^^You Msld 
ihtfdx oblige me by an early answer* lU B*; > 

SkrmAmyt May 7, 1834. . ^ ^ 



)Ok Dahlias. — ^Two very young Florists will be grateful to any Of dilie 
rogders of the Florkahural Cah^ei, to inform them which arc the best 
Dahlias to choose the seeds from, so as to ensure double dowers, and if it as 
petals when seedlings are raised to tell which plants will produce doui^ 
and wfaieh single dowors. Eliza and Elieabbth^ 

Entbam, Oxford^Mre^ May 10, 1834. 


On Flowekino Dutch Bulbs. — In your Alaxcli Xumber, are sorbe ex- 
cellent directions for the treatment of Dutch Bulbs in pots ; but what 1 dm 
paiticulaxly desirous to know is, the management of such Bulbs after they 
have been dowered in water, I am particularly fond of these bt^autiful dowers 
grown in glasses, and generally succeed in basing them dower very nicely 
in the winter, as I buv verj good roots. But if you, any of your corre- 
spondents, will inform me hem to treat them uhen they have ceased to 
dower, I shall be* c'xtrcmeh obliged. 1 am awai*e thc^y will deteriorate, and 
probably not blow for some seasons again in water ^ but uith me they ha^e 
ceased to douer at alL <l>*Xocr 0v(nix\ 

April ISth, 1834. 

On Hardy Flowlktno Siihius. — Doubtless, many of ^'vour numerous 
subscribers, (like m^bclf), ha>e a shiubberv ajid laun, as well as dower bor 
ders; it uould be ^ery useful and interesting, if jou uould insert in your 
pa|^s more articles on Hardy Floucring Shrubs, 1 shall feel particularly 
obnged, if jou will publish in an earl} Numbei, the best mode of culture, 
soil, and situation, of these beautilul and ^tiy faiourite shrubs of mine, the 
varieties of Bhododendron and Azalea. Also, if you will give some plans 
and elevations of small greenhouses and frames, with the probable expense. 

In your Number for September last,X. Y. Z. statc*d, that he had not suc- 
ceeded In obtaining dowc'rs from the (ihciim sin'uisis, s}nonyme, Wistaria 
coDsequana. Jn March, 1S30, I recehed from a Nurser}man a small plant 
in a pot, eight or ten inches in height, I stdeeted a spot on a south wall, had 
the eailh removed to the depth of IG or 18 inches, and about four feet over , 
this space was filled with about equal quantities of light rich loam and bog 
eltith, well mixed. I then shiitt d and idauted it, lh<* lij’st summer it made a 
shoot 18 inchcN in length, the next \ear a stiong vigoious shoot tVom four to 
irix feet; in 1832 and 1833 itprodiwed sonu exquisittdv beautiful flowers of 
a pale blue colour ; and there arc now a laxge UTimber of flow er-buds on it, 
in a very forward state, from extreme mildness oi’ the season. 

I have enclosed a specimen of moss or lie ben, which is very^ common here, 
and grows on almost ever} tree and shrub in my larni, except the Portugal 
and enmmon laurel, and a few others ; also, a specimen of grass, which is 
so abundant, as to become a troublesome weed, in our gravel walks and gar 
dens. Will you have the kindness to inform n»e, through the medium ol the 
jFtoricvUural Cabinet^ the names of each ^ and if }ou can recommend an\ 
particular method of destro} ing them I W. T. 

r -V -FJS, J sftaU feel much obligetl, if } ou, ox any of your subscribers wdU in 
me, through the FloricuUural Cabinet, the soil, situation, 
l\|^nolia glauca sempcrvircus. Within a few years, I have had two phaMs, 
with ^ have both died. 

, { , [The grass is l*oa annuo. The mosses in our next--^OND,] 

On Compost for Carnations. — I like all fnnovaior's remarks exoocdingly, 
4o M exactly know what he means, page fit), in his Carnation €oxU)[)ost, 
by one baxrowfhl of finely ground ttnbumt enlphste of Ume,*' to give €*r- 



HiMiKmi9W0in» anxLiasfliroK Ml* 



_)» i fQi; *5 toestone I 4) 

I shp^Oft conppive jit ^puH be 4 f 
f^bwQ ‘ and, therefore, t concljadp It ^ 
i e|ind6s at X dare say he will enlighten n^y 

11 xae w];iere X can meet with it. 


AcnicnmAi, &c<.— *As you are not dotemiined cm the rOprintr of 
Svpfdmn^i l^aps you may not thiuk it amiss to inieit tbfijpMie 
of;{tlMit i^iendid Auricula in loxue subsequent Number. Can you, also, 
fomiimU what is meant by a pin-eyed Polyanthus I — [An answer innor next J 
April }4thf 183'!. IX. PBancv. 


Will IifwoTATOB, or some equally experienced cultiTotor, be so kind as to 
infiirm ine his treatment with Carnations beginning to sxvindle in their w in d er 
quarters ; 1 have consulted, Maddock, Hoog's Supplementf and Maine, but 
they do not mention the subject, — 1 mean the particulars under the dif* 
ferent circum^ncos. Also, what is tlie smallest sized pot a two years old 
Auricula plant can be well flowered in, and the largest size (under any cir- 
cumstances) that it uould be proper to use for any older plant < 

I)o Auricula and other Composts deteriorate and loose their fertility, bv 
being sun dried in summer, and kept in that state in barrels under cover I * 
Truro, C. N. 


ANSWERS. 

On PEsTROtiNG Slior, 5 wC. — Tlie best means, “An old Carnation 
<T rower” can use to destroy Slugs, &c. is to dissolve two drachms of corro- 
sive sublimate (poison) in two gallons of boibng water, and water his plants 
with the solution; it nill also be necessary tor him to take e\ery pot out of 
the frame, and poui in the bole at the bottom a small quantity' of the solu- 
tion, as this is where they generally secret themsehes. He need not be 
afraid to use this as it is pcrtoctly innoxious to the plants, indeed I always 
fancy it does them good, as it improves their \ erdure. This solution will 
also cause uorms to rise out of the ground, if poured upon any bed at the 
close of daylight when they may be gathered up and destroyed. I will now 
correct an cn’or in tlie article of mine, upon the carnation ; the pots used 
should bo four to the cast, instead of sixteen, as there stated. 

Innovator. 

On Blooming Amaryllis Jacobe^. — On flowering tho Amaryllis 
Jacobefe, or (vhich I take to be the same) tho Sperkalia formosissima of 
SweeVs British Flower Garden, he recommends planting it in the open border, 
which I have practised with success, in the following manner: 

In May, I plant my ])ulbs 111 a border of sandy peat and loam, in a shed* 
tered situation, in vhich i)lacc they remain until September. X thon take 
them up and dry them, taking care not to injure the roots. When in bloom, 
the flowers must be sheltered from rain or rough Minds. I keep the bulbs in 
a dry room until the returning season for planting. 

February 13, 1834. J. T. 

On the Double White Anemone, Ac.— Your correspondent J. Miles, 
can purchase any (piantity of the Double White Anemone, if he means the 
Anemone uemorosa plena and Trillium sessile, by applying to Mr. John 
Cree, Nurseryman, Addlestone, near Chertsey', Sun*ey. 

d/>r47 23,1834. J. W. D. 


REMARKS. 

On Flora’s Dial, Calendar, &c. — ^Your interesting and ably conducted 
Httle Magazine has done more towards encouraging a love of flowers aimoiigst 
the fair sex than auy work of the kind, which has been pabtinhed of late 
years. When the first number appeared, it was welcomed by all ranks and 
degrees, and now I njoice to say, go where you will you are «ure to see the 
gijema-oovered Cahmcl ly lug ou tiic tabic. 

Jt has b^ wisely that life is a flower garden, in whieh toum Uossums 
m opening as M aa Uthera Me. 



MTSCELTiANl?0tT5; XKTETXK^E^CK. 

FloWdrs In hll hare liron Ttiad<* t!ie rci>ros(Titativ<*q (tf Innoacncn ttttil 
puiity. Wt‘ decorate the bride and -^trew ht'i jmth with 
them b\er fhe '■hell, the hi»>r and th*‘ earth, when ae oomijyn bm" lOdrtM 
blossom*; to the dust as enihh‘ins of transient jo>— fading pleasure^ — with#tod 
hopes; vet rt*st in sure and t'ertain tnist that (*ft(*h in due aeuami itiill ho 
renetred apain ’ 

The love of flow(Ts ind(*ed, seems a naturally iUi]>lanted passirm withonf 
any ftUo\ or debasing object as a luotne. 'riie <'otUgo has its lunk, its roie, 
and pohauthus. 'j'lie \illa its geranium, its dalUia, and its clematis, wc 
< herinh them in south — we admire them lu declining age. 

It was ni> wihli and intention to have noticed some lew of the v\(»nderful 
habits td’ ]>liuits, hut want of lime (not iiuiuiation I as-suie von) oblige** me 
to relinqui'.li the pleasure. I will, however, ,pist meiihou s( \eral nishvnt-f.s 
ill W'hicb, with a little attention, the lo\e of llowers mav t-ervi to Ix'gmlo 
many s}mre moiiKUits, and I can onh hi»pe tin id«*a may be followed up by 
some one amongst \our talented confiibulois. 

It may be (»bs(T\id, that flow <‘is put foithleave*- and blossoms regularlv 
— tliev mav be re birded or accelerated b\ artifu i.il means. In ev cry specuc s 
(except man) there is a particular ]H*riod of the* vear in wliich th<- repnalnc 
tion sv stem exercises its eneigic's, and this nuv be said to form n sort of 
Floral Calendar. The Dial of Flora mav In* kijtt bv wafeliing many sorts — 
thus the day Talv opens at five* in flu morning, I>nndelioM at si\, Hawkweed 
at seven, Mtirvgold at niiu*, Mescunbrv antlu mum at ten. Many ])lants prog 
nosticate the weather^ and mav In* fernu d Hnronielers — o(lu‘rs mav In* named 
Equinoctial^ as the\ (qvn aiul shut at tixul hours of the dav. From evpmi 
ments made with plants juit in( »a daik cc'llai, and others lightinl l>ya lamp, 
it was observed, that some flowc*rs followed the cdoek hoins in opening and 
closing — the night hlowing plants acccleiaUsl their motions. Tl»e Sensitive 
}>lant acccimmoclated itself to the artltinal light in thri'c davs, and when le 
stored to the open aii, soon re*eovercd its usual habits. Tbi' agreeabh* 
subject might be* pniMied much bevond the Uii limits ot \niir papt'r, but 1 
w'lll not allow mv hchhi/ to trespass too far u]>on your inelulge-iu'e; so con- 
elude your well wdshc r, J*\nsy. 

T/ie CroirCf March, 1831. 

P.S. t^^n vou tell me wlmfUei tlmre is suck a plant as the Douhle White 
Ilepatica^ I have tlic singk* vvlnle*, the blue and pink, double and single. 
jWe never saw one, — C ond.J 


(3iAtLEvoK ’ — 3'welve gentlt*m('n amateurs, memliers of the Kast liondon 
\inateur Dahlia Socie(;v, held at tlu* Hake*rs’ \rjns Tavern, Wnrnc r-plaee, 
Harknc*y road, ehalh'uge anv tv'che gentleme*!! amateurs, giowing Dahlias 
in the roiintv of Middlese\, to shew, flu* first weu k in Sepfe'inlx'r, twelve 
pans of Dahlia hlooms, eaeli pan to contain twelve blooms, fur anv sum 
above* C'Zi — sav €21. 'riu* bleumis to ]ie of their own giowtli, and the 
)>lanTs must have bt*e*n in theii po-se^>ion two monllis prioi to the show. — 
Ml eoTUinunicatiems to be iuldivssed to Mr. I. Unson, .Secre'tar;^ , at the 
above Tavern. 


CAMBRlDtiEMIIIlE HOKTTCri.TrRAI. SDtTKTY. 

Ill couse<pien<*e of the (lisajqxuntme nfs wine h flu* eultieators of florisiw’ 
dowvrs have freqneutlv m<*t with at the Soeit*t\ > exhibitions, bv re'asmi o1 
the censors awarding prize's to dowers that in souk* eases ought to havebeem 
set aside as wanting flu* rexpiisite* e]iialities, and in others hv their marked 
preference of flowers that veen* hut lightly estevined hy the* most expeneim*'(*d 
ruItiv*ators, if was de*‘ ine«l e xpedieuit to ajipoiiit a Sub (’ommittee of tlu* 
Cambridge Hoiticnlfural S{,<iefv, who divw up the* folhtwiiig rule's for the 
giiidartce of the censor at tlu* Society's future* exluhitums ; and on their 
being laid before* the Socictv , al a gene*ral me*eting ol flic memherfi, they 
were ttnanimbusly adopted, with a re-epu'st that thee Utmost publicity filibuld' 
be given, and earnestly calling the* attention of the florista of other Sorieti 
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as Ute Sub-^Committee cxpresst* u a Uope that they |]|iiglit4)C 
uit>8iiu$ of pnHlucittg amuforpntv of ta!^tc uiaougst all the Socjcti*>s of flo- 
rifiytS'iu the hingdojo. 'i'o obtain tliis von doflirabbi object, they jreq.ue»t t^o 
ii^sertion of them iu your useful and \or> extousively circulated Cabinet i 
und they btvg to state that thc> will be luqjpy to receive, through the* same 
chamu‘1, an> hints lt>r their impiovomoiit, TvvitcjuETT. 

Combritlge, April 

*^The Sub-<Ionimitt‘*e appointed '■to draw up rules by which in future 
liorists’ fiowt'TS should he adjudged,’ beg leave, in submitting their report to 
tilt' Society, to stiit(‘, that th<7 a«e well aware oi the difficulty of their un- 
dertaking, but ha\( framed the lolhnviieg rulev tt> the he->t of tlieir obilitv’, 
and Irn-^t that in comm uni eating with i)ther Societio' such rules will in time 
be made ])erh-ct. 

C .IaMI.S TwITC IIKTT. FRUDliRICK FlNCH. 

(SiglKHl) Itu HARD HkVUI V . SaMI HL WtDNAU« 

I Anwi Fncn. Kuwaud Tatung. 

“ Cambridge, VMk March, 18dl. 

‘‘ HvAtiNTiis. — \ tine Il vaciiilh should he t»f a compa> I pyramidal form, 
strong stem, sup]»mliiig uumeious laigt‘ bells iii a lionztiutul position, the 
uppi'juiosl bell erect, the bells latluM coi.\e\ than Hat or liollmv ; llu? colours 
cleui and bright, ’fhose floweis j.ie.senting a <‘outiasti)f c(»loui in theceutie 
of the bt'Us are most t sleemeu ; onlv one stem is allowed to (‘ach bulb when 
» vhibited foj shew . 

i LAS. — rile pips should be laige, llat and round, with giound co- 
loin equal on everv side of the <‘ve, whuli .should bt‘ quite circulai, as well 
as the edge. The Lube a blight lemon vellow, perleith round, well tilled with 
the anthers or thrum, the eve lound and large, the bodv colour black or vio 
let, the meal fine ; the coloui, in green eilged thiwers, shoukl be a whole 
()iie, not a shaded green. The stem stiong and sulhcit‘nliv hmg to bear 
the tiiiss above the loliagi — the tru-.s t«> consist ol not loss tliau live full 
blown pips — onlv OIK' stem allowed. 

“ I’oLVAN'Tiiv sr.s. — 'I'lie i>ip'> huge, flat and louiid, with small indeulim's 
iH'tween each division of the limb, dividing Ibe pip into iK'art-liki* segments, 
edged with bright yellow, the e<lg(‘ and the eve ongb^to be of the .saint* 
colour; the truss to consist oi not h'ss than /r/v full blown pips, supported 
tin a strong .dem, standing well above the ftdiage. 

“ Ti LIPS. — The llower large and t omposed t>f six petals — tht'se should 
proeet'd Imn/.ontallv at tin* bas«', and then turn iqiwaids in the lonu of a 
goblet — rather widt'st at the top. I'lie tliiee exU rior }>etals lai'gor tlian the 
interior oiie.s; the edge of tlie petals well nmndi d or with a little indeuture 
at the top. The ground colour of the ihuvei at the bottom of the «-uji, per- 
fect white or yellow; and th( various t ohmis,wlietlK'r -'•tiipes, llames, iv ‘itiier^ 
or blotches, .should ]»e verv hue, regular, <ir b»dd and djstiiiet, oi else eh'gantly 
pencilh'd, 

“ Anemonks. — A tine (lower should be two inches and a half in dunieter 
— the extenoi low of petals should be large and viell rounded — the leutre of 
the flower well hlh'd up — (be bloom of a liemisjdK'iical form, colours cltai 
and distinct. 

Rani N(’t LI SKS. — The tlow’er miglit to be two indies in diameter— t hr 
lovv(‘r tier of petals broad, and gruduallv di mini .shin g in size, us they ap 
proach the centre, which should la* well filled iqi with tin'm. Tlie bloom 
ought to be of an heiuisphericul form — tlu' iietals not widely separated, nor 
too close to apiKiar crowded, and to have a pyramidicul diri'ctiou, in order to 
display their colours — petals bioml with pi-rfect edges — colours rich, deal*, 
and brilliant, or if of two colours, clear and <Ustiuct. 

Pinks, — T he jietals large and vvt'll lounded — t'llges free from notches — 
the colours distinct and ch'ar. In laced Pinks, the lacing inustlw' continued 
.ound every jietal without a break; iu plain Ihnk.s, the colouring should be 
couiined h* the ci'Utrt', and no portion on the edgi* of each petal; in rose 
Plnlfs the dark colour ought, as iu laced rinks, to be continued, without 
a hreitk, round overy^ petal. 
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“C4RNATI0NS.— The flower large, consisting of a number of well-formed 
petals, neither so many as to give it a crowded appearance, nor so few as to 
make it appear thin and empty — the petals broad and stiff — ^tho guard ones 
well rounded, and should rise a little above the calyx, and then turn off 
gracefully in a horizontal direction, supporting the interior ones, which 
should gradually taper ioTt ards the crowui. Bizarres mus^ have tlireu rodours 
in every petal — flakes tuo — colours ^trong and bright^the stripes elaat^d 
distinct — the fei^er freckles or spots thebethT — all the colon i-s nearly equal, 
or the most brilliant colour should piedominate — the white pure and bright. 

‘‘PicoTEES. — The same qualities as to size, petals, croun,and clear a hit** 
ground, as the Carnations — edge of i)etttls smooth and a ell rounded. Those 
flowers which are free from blotch or stripe down tlie i>etal, below the colour- 
ed edging, are greatl\ to lu* prefen i‘d to those which are marked and pouncy. 

“Dahlias.— A fine flower should he of a perfectly circular fonu — the 
outer petals stiff, well rounded and cupped — not too miicli so as to present a 
quilled appearance, and w ell filled up to the centre — not in the least degree 
showing the eyi* — ^neither should the eve bo at all sunk or flattened, but 
rather elev ated abo\ e the other parts w lien in full bloom — the whole flower 
presenting a true circle when liewed above, but of a hemispherical form 
when observed at the sid<*. Those flow'ers possessing two coloins, to have 
them clear and distinct.” 


IIKFERENCE 10 rLATE. 

1. Manetta glabra. Tetrandria, Monogynia, Kubiaecjp. Tliis is an ex 
ceedingly elegant plant ; its long scarlet blossoms contrasted with its deep 
green foliage, render it oneof the most beautiful objects that can well be 
conceived. It was raised at Mr. >jlil’s, Canon Mills, near Edinburgh, from 
seeds sent from Buenos Avres. llio stems twine to the lieight of a jard, or 
more. It thrives well in peat and loam, and is n^ailily increased by cuttings. 
It succeeds well in the open border during sumiiu‘r. 

2. Salvia augustijulia, A nathe of drv mountainous places in tlie tempe- 
rate parts of Mexico. It grows well in am light soil, is readily increased 
both by needs and cuttings, and rcquire.s protection in winter, being no more 
than an annual if kept in the open border. It blooms freely in the 
open border, <jlrow^l in most public nurseries. 

3. Portulaca GilltesU. rolyaudria, Moiiogv'nia» Fortulaceie. It is a truly 
splendid plant, and to lie seen in periection, it should be exposed to the 
greatest heat and the brightest light that our summiTs will supply. It then 
opens its rich rosy crimson flowers in considerable quantity. It grows onl} 
a few inches high, is a perennial, and blooms most of the summer season. 
It ia grown in the Loudon Horticultural Society’s Garden, also at the Glas- 
gow Garden. It is a iiati\<‘ of the plains of Mendoza. It requires a diy 
greenhouse or frame for winter protection, 

4. Tropaolum tricolonitn, Three-coloured Indian Cress. (Nasturtium of 
many.) A beautiful climbing plant, which will grow and bloom freely in 
the open borders during summer. It is readily propagated by cuttings. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

But little general or particular directions are re([uired for this month, at 
most of planting, sowing, and potting will be ovc'r. Roots of RanunculuBes 
or Anemones, whose foliage is decayed, should be taken up. All plants in 
pota must be regularly attended to with a free supply of water, particularly 
on evenings. Carnations and Finks should be layed or piped at the end of 
Ule month. Auriculas and Polyanthuses should be pot^ and placed in a 
situation. Cuttings of Garden Roses now put off under a hand-glaap^ 
•haflikl^ will soon strike root. iSeodling Carnations should now he planted 
out in beds, F. F. Av 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE I. — Oil the Culture of the Ranimculm. By 

Innovator. 

As you have already c^veii your readers two Articles on the 
cultivation of the Ranunculus, perhaps you may consider any 
more superlluous ; but as my mode ol treating this beautiful 
flower is so widely diflerenl from what is generally practised, I 
send it you, leaving it to your judgment whether you \^ill give it 
a place in your valuable Magazine. 1 can assure you it is supe- 
rior to any other plan I have vSecn tried ; and the next to it is that 
of Mr. Carr. 

I prepare my bed, which is three feet wide, in October; but 
any time between this and the day of planting will ansvser. I 
remove all the natural soil to the depth of a foot. Having pro- 
cured a sufficient quantity of fresh-cut flag from a heavy-land 
pasture, three inches thick and twelve wide, I place it in the tench 
as even as ])ossiblp, with the gi*ass side down, taking care to fill nj> 
firmly all the seams with mould. It will take four layers of flag 
to fill the tench. When full, I tread it down as even as possible, 
and let it lay till the time of planting, about the middle of Febru- 
ary ; when I lightly rake over tin* iirface, and place my roots 
upon it in six rows ; these I co\or with a little white sand, and 
then cover the whole an inch deep with line rich heavy loam. If 
frost or heavy rains set in before they are well up, I cov€ij: 
with straw mats. When they are throw'ing up their flower 
VoL. IL 
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$H OtTltUE* OT rVCHBU ViJtCATl. 

supply them with plenty of rain or river wat)^r> pWttt^ 
the rows, and continue it till the bloom is over. During 
life tith^ of flowering, it is necessary to protect than with m 
irimihg from sun and ram. As soon as the grass turns yelkw> I 
fake thfem np, and, when dry, store them away in paper bags with 
thefr respective tallies. After I have taken up my roots, I kotp 
the bed free from needs till O.Hober, vvlieii I take off the inch of 
soil that covered the roots, and spread over the bed an inch thi( k 
of fresh cow -dung. This gets well washed into the sod by the 
time of planting, when 1 again rake over the bed, and plant ad 
befoie. I never dig it over, but when'the roots are taken up after 
the second yeai’s growth, 1 take out all the lotten flag, and stole 
it away foi my Carnation compost, to be mixed up in September, 
for which it answers admirably. I had sixteen hundred roots 
grown in this way this last season, and not more than thirty missed 
flowering. Mine were universally allowed, by all those who saw 
them, to be the best they had seen last year, hut certainly very 
inferior to what they generally are, as I have seldom a root that 
docs not throw up four or five flowers. Innovator. 

1834. 


AETICLE II. —On the Culture of Fuchsia virgaia. 
By Mr. W. D^nyer, Gardener to Lady Webster, 
Battle Abbey, Sussex. 

Having recently become a siibscribei to the Floricultural Co* 
and to the Gardeners and Forester is Record, 1 beg to say, 
I have been much gratified with the useful information they 
arc calculated to impait, not only to the inexperienced, but to the 
practical gardener also. In perusing the pages of the Cabmei,. I 
hare seen two or three good treatises on that graceful genus the 
Fuchsia ; but as no one has said any thing in particular on F. 
Vfrgata, I wish to say a little in its favour, and to recommend ^ 
being far the best of all the genus for the flower garden, and 
for fronts of shrubbery gardens. F. gracilis is a noble and graces 
pri plant when well grown, but it does not commence flowering in 
open border so soon as viigata by three weeks or a moirth* 
neither does it flower so late by six weeks or more, which is a geeat 
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Ol3j«l/i4.thc autumn of tbe year. V. coiuca^ tenelk^ 

sdl flower well in the borders, and make a good 
but experience has taught me that they are all far inferior to F, 
^irgata for that purpose. Towards the end of Aprih F. viigaia 
has put on its green robe ; it then begins to put forth its beautiful 
scarlet pendant blossoms, and so it continues till near tbo end 
of December. 

Mode of Treatment — If cuttings weie not put in in autumn, 
they should be put in the first week in March. For this purjKJ^e, 
take some of the short side shoots ; dress off their bottom leaves, 
and cut them through close under a joint ; then insert them into 
a pit, which is drained, and filled up with a mixture of peat and 
sand ; water them well, with a rose on the walcr-can ; then put 
them in a hotbed frame, as soon as their leaves are a little dry. 
In two or three weeks they will be fit to pot off in 60-sized 
pots. The soil for this purpose should be a mixture of peat, 
loam, and rotten dung. They should then be pul into the 
hotbed frame again for a few days or a week ; at the expiration 
of that time, remove them into a cold frame or greenhouse. 
About the middle of April, repot them into 48’s, using the 
same sort of soil as above named. The first week in May, 
set them out in a sheltered situation About the middle of 
May, plant them out in the borders ; at the same time, water 
and lie them up. They will then begin to flower freely, and 
make fine plants the first season. Towards the end of November, 
cover their roots with old tan, or leaf-mould. If the winter 
should prove severe, put three stakes around tlie plants, and 
tie tliem at tlie top in the fonn of a triangle ; then put a piece 
of mat around, and ffiisten it with a skewer or two, which is 9Qo!n 
done : but this must not he pui on except on very sharp nights. 
In March, cut tlieir branches in to four, six, or eight inches, 
according to the size and shape of the plant. They make the 
handsomest plants when they are trained to a single stem, and 
allowed to branch out around. They present a fine figure when 
put in the centre of a ^mall wire basket, and the wire furnished 
around with Anagallis monelli. Lobelia gracilis, Eschschtdtaia 
calafomica, &c. Young plants of Fuchsia virgata will keep their 
leaves on, but after they are a year old, they become deciduous. 
They often throw up strewn suckers, which, if taken off in 
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Mmk^ «tA4 fmtted; will imke fine plants>' find km fit toitnriT out 

^ M'pJ 

If .yonlhmktliese remarks worth a place in your Cabin 9 f,iiisty 
are quite at your service. \||« Bsmi^. 

February 6M, 1834. 


’“ARTICLE III. — On the Cnltlvation of Dutch Bulbs in 
Pots, By Mr. Thomas Appleby, Gardener to the 
Rev. J. A. Rhodes, Horsforth Hall, near Leeds. 

To flower these bnibs in pots to perfection, they should, as soon 
as received, be planted in pots five inches wide and six deep, in a 
lich coropobt of loam, vegetable mould, and well-rotted cow-dung, 
in equal parts, well sifted, and mixed with one-eighth of fine sea> 
sand, or, where that cannot he got, fine river-sand, with a small 
portion of salt added, will do. Procure some oyster-shells, and 
lay one partly over the hole at the bottom of each pol, and anothci 
resting upon it, to fonn a good drain. Then put as much soil in 
(having it ratlicr dry) as will allow the bulb to be just covered 
within the rim of the ]) 0 t ; juess it firmly down in the pot with Utf* 
fingers, or a blunt piece of wood made for tliat purpose : this is 
to prevent the roots going U/O quickly thiough to the bottom 
Place the bulb upon the soil, and fill iij) round it , pressing it hard 
down also, to prevent the bulb from risiiig when it begins to throw 
out its roots. Give them a gentle watering, and jduiige them into 
a cold frame, covering tliem two inches deep over the bulbs cither 
with rotten tanners’ bark or sifted coal-ashes. They must remain 
here until ^licy break tliroiigh llie covering, and then remove them 
into the greenhouse to flower. Should they be waited to flp^^er 
in Fehrtiary or March, or even eailier, they must be placed the 
month before in a stove or forcing-house, to bring them forward. 

Such of your readers as may not have the convenience of 
frames, greenhouses, &:c., may place their pots of bulbs in a 9a}lar, 
or any outbuilding, covering them as before described ; ami as 
they make their appearance, bring them into the windows to flower 
^^iM^rsbipn — only do upt sufifer thrift U) get inucb abgive the 
before they are removed ipto thp light i 
wiU be drawn and blajpphfid^r > 
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iL'olte fore^ing tnatment applies oiil3r to Hyacint^s^ Narctasui^, 
Early Tulips, Jonquils, Crocuses, and Amaryllis Jacoteitt, ’if 
indpQttedi Thos. AfPisif. 

imeMt^iXk, 1834 . 


ARTICLE IVr— 0/!f’ the Culture of "the China Ease. 
By Mr. W. Mountfobd, Warleigli Gardens^ near 
Baili. 

In cultivating the Rosa odorata, or Tea-sccnted Rose, I have 
practised the following method v^ith great success: — Early in 
January or February, I take some pots of plants into a stove, 
which is heated to 60 to 70 degrees of heat. In the course of a 
short time, there arc some young shoots ready, which, as soon as 
they have five or six leaves, I take off, and strip some of the under 
leaves from them, finishing them with a clean cut at a joint- 
Having prepared the cuttings, I next prepare some 48-sized pots 
with two parts fine sand, one part sandy peat, and one part leaf- 
mould. I then insert several in each pot, and, with a fine-rose 
watering pot, give them w^ater just sufficient to settle the earth. 1 
then plunge them into a hotbed frame — or they will strike equally 
well in the stove, provided they are covered with a small bell glass. 
After they have taken root, 1 pot them olf into 60’s, u«?ing at this 
time .sandy loam and leaf-mould. About tbc middle of May, I 
turn a quantity out into the beds and borders in the flower garden, 
where they bloom exceedingly well, and fill the air with that deli- 
cious fragrance that is exhaled from them. The remainder T keep 
in pots, to supply any place that may require them. 

If the above is worthy a place in your Florist* s Magazine, you 
are at liberty to insert it. W, Mountfurd. 

Warleigh Gardens, Dec, ^th, 1833. 


ARTICLE V . — On Raising Dahlias from Seed. By 
Mr. D. Pearck. 

Two of your Con'espondents having expressed a desire for 
information on raising Dahlias from seed, I now subjoin a fewr 
remarks, hoping they will prove acceptable. 



About the beginning of April, a friend of mine gave me a 
i^hlia s^eds, which he informed ml* had^biPJS^Irf' 
double flowers, and of variotH colOiwN. ' 
w About the 7th or 8th I sowed the seeds pretty thieldy fpt-}, 
in a very light and rather bandy soil. I then plunged the pots 
a hot bed made of about a barrow ful of horse-dung. After watw- 
ing and plunging the pots into the bed, I covered the surface of 
the pots about four inches thick of horse-dung, and placed a largte 
hand-light firmly over the bed to exclude the air. The dung used 
for the hot bed was not fresh from tlie stable, but was taken from 
the middle of a large heap, and partly decayed, so that the heat 
of the bed was moderate, but by being made in a part of the 
garden exposed to tlie heat of the sun, the heat w^as sufficient l» 
cause the seeds to vegetate. At the end of the first week after 
being sown, 1 examined the pots to see if any seeds had appeared, 
by clearing off tlie dung, but none having appeared, I again re- 
placed the dung, and covered with the glass. At the end of the 
second week 1 again examined them, when about one or two of 
the seeds in each pot were just appearing. I then cleared the 
dung off the surface of the pots, and allow^ed them to enjoy the 
sun and air every day till evening, by raising the light at each 
comer about four inches, but taking care to shut close at night. 
WIkjii the first pair of leaves (exclusive of the first large fleshy 
ones) appeared, 1 planted them out on a bed of \ery light soil 
about four inches apart, taking care to keep the ^ oil moist. They 
have now most of them made strong little plants ; and 1 am now 
about finally transplanting them to remtiin for flowering; and 
having about 250 plants, doubt not but that I shall have at least a 
few fijie ones. The plants appear fond of moisture ; therefore, 
whenever the surface of the soil becomes dry (which in my gardtaa 
is every morning) the plants should be attended to. With respect 
to impregnating them, I should consider those flowers which form 
the greatest contrast to be the most proper to be acted upon, such 
as impregnating crimson, scarlet, lilac, rose, &c. on a pure white, 
or yellow, and the manner of applying the pollen the same as 
recommended by Mr. Tvso for Kanunculuses. 


D. Pearcb. 
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^IRIICLE VI . — On Flowering Plants^ mitaUe 

Body upon a Lawn. By Miss Emily Abmsxkonq^B/ 

Ot <he 03d day of May, I perused an article in your excellent 
p€h’iodicffl, named The Floriculiural Cabinet, signed Violet, Vi- 
cilfage, Wilts, requesting the names of Perennials, Annuals, aiid 
Shrubs, to occupy two beds, in a lawn, soil loamy. At his re- 
quest, being a Sister Priestess, I traiismit this article to the Edi- 
tor, on the28ih day of the same month, for insertion ; and recom- 
mend the following select collection to V^iolet's consideration, as 
uniting beauty of colour, easiness of culture, long continuance 
in bloom, and adapted to the soil, as stated by him : — Perennials, 
Boutle Ragged Robin, varieties, red and white ; Double Catch- 
fly, red ; Lychnis, scarlet ; Potentilla (cinquefoil), Russelliana and 
Nepalensis; Lvehnidea, varieties, lilac and white; Monarda, 
scarlet; Alule Pink, red; Double Rocket, white; Siberian Lark- 
spur, puiple, a lively plant ; the above about two feet in height, 
except Mule pink; Lofty Bee l.arkspur, five to six feet; Mullein, 
same; Tree Primrose, three feet; Neapolitan Violet, humble in 
growth, spreads freely, flowering during summer and autumn. — 
Of Annuals, the Clarkia, pulchella and alba ; Sweet Pea varieties; 
yEnothera Lindleyii, German Aster, and large white Candy Tuft, 
1 would prefer. Shrubs, moderate in size, elegant in outline, — 
Cytisiises ; Red-flowered Bladder Senna ; Persian Lilac ; Scorpion 
Senna; Aculba Japonica ; Fuchsia gracilis, being hardy; Lupin 
tree, together with Moss, Velvet, Blush, Provence, and Cabbage 
Rose trees. These are a small portion of w’hat I have cultivated 
these many years past. New varieties may be suggested by other 
correspondents; but the question is, will they thrive in the soil 
mentioned by you, or are they more beautiful in colour than tho«»o 
above mentioned 

VioLV.T would find Roses trained to wire trejlis work or pillars 
of Roses, extremely handsome ; the pillars could be formed of 
wood, less expensive than iron. 

Emily Apmstro^^ge, 

Cavan County, May 1834. 
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jIRTICLE VII . — On Poisonous Plants, BylNKOVATOE. 

In sending you an Article upon Poisonous Plan1^> I am step- 
ping a little out of my way, as it should have been the production 
of a medical amateur. I shall, however, endeavour to render it at 
intelligible as possible, by adhering to common tenns. Vegetable 
Poisons are usually divided into two classes — the one called 
pif 3 dng, and the other Instating. 







The foregoing produce (when taken into the stomach) giddi- 
ness, confusion of sight, wildness of the eyes, palpitations, loss 
of memory and voice, stupor, nausea, vomiting, with great dis** 
tention of the stomach, and convulsive twitchings. Tho only 
treatment 1 can recommend persons to adopt in cases of ui|;ent 
necessity, where a medical man is not to he had, is to giv0 an 
emetic, composed of about 20 grains of sulphate of saxia (commonly 
c4l<d n^ite tftiiol and white copperas), ill a wine^gjasi >ffan« 
VoT. IT. X 
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water, erery ten minutes, till the stomach is thoroughly cleared of 
its contents. A tea-spoonful of hartshorn will frequently preveiA 
them from falling into a state of stupor. In cases of poisoning 
from Mushrooms, it will he first proper to empty the bowels by 
means of Epsom salts and castor oil, and then take a tea-spoonful 
of eether every t>vo or three hours in some nmcilagiuoiis diink. 
Poisonous Mushrooms may geneiully be known by their substance 
being softer, more open, more porous, and moi&ter, tharx edible ; 
they have besides a more disagreeable appearance, a more humid 
and dirty surface. Those which are dusky, or change colour 
when cut, or exhale an unpleasant smell, or have a gaudy colour, 
or very distinct hues, particularly if they have been originally 
covered by an envelope, and are found in moist or shady places, 
should not be eaten. Those having short bulbous stalks, or frag- 
ments of skin slicking to their surface, or which grow rapidly and 
corrupt quickly, should be rejected. Too much caution cannot be 
given by parents to servants, to prevent their children from 
gathering the benies of the two Nightshades, and the Wake Robin, 
as they are frequently made the playthings of children, when out 
taking the air. Your medical readers must excuse my taking this 
upon me, as none of them shew any disposition to answer X. Z . , 
but they may, if they choose, charge me with being an 

Innovator. 


ARTICLE VIII . — Remarks on the Colours and Proper^ 
ties of One Thousand Species and Varieties of Roses. 
By St. Patrick. 

(continued from page 134.) 


601 

602 

603 

604 

605 

606 

507 

508 

509 

510 

511 

512 

613 

614 


NAMES. description. 

Nouvelle faTourite Fine tinged blush. 

Parisienne Large blush. 

redontc Fine small bright red. 

Valine Light pui’ple and blue. 

Nubieunne New, purple. 

Octavie Fine blush, changing white. 

Odeui* de drages Immense fine large double blush. 

Olio Light blush, grows in large clusters. 

Ornament du Paradis Fine lilac. 

Orson Bright blush. 

Ortenio Pinliisli blue. 

Pallid a de Marbanne Beautiful scarlet. 

Panache superbe. Gay rosy scarlet, striped With white. 

Pfuraquet < t « t « i , «Striped light scarlet. 
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hambs. 

5J,$r Purple 

516 Virgin 

517 Pa#ni 

— superl)e 

519 Passe Virgil 

500 Patriotisin 

521 Paul Pry 

522 Pavot 

520 Pelagi 

524 Penelope 

525 Perci 

52^ Perle brilliante 

527 ' de L’orient 

528 de Washington 

529 Petitte Blanche 

530 . . . Caroline 

531 Erncsle 

532 et Belle 

533 Mandarin 

534 Panache 

535 Pouipres 

536 Portugaise 

537 Pouaprcs de St Cloud 

538 rouge 1)’ Antriche . . . 

539 Phcebe 

540 Phillipine 

541 Phillipo quatre 

542 Pierre le grand 

543 

541 Pimpcmelle 

545 Pivoine 

546 Pizarro 

547 Pluto 

548 Polyanthus 

549 Pomonia 

550 Pourpon Bazarro 

551 caniee 

5.52 Porcelaine 

553 Portlandica 

554 Pourpre bienfaito 

,555 do la Grece 

,556 du Prince 

557 curcoux 

558 sanspareil 

559 Pourpres antique 


DESeWmOK. 

.Pretty, 

.Small deep blush. 

.Light purple. 

. Large scarlet, very double. 

.Beautiful mottled puiple and red. 
.Fine bright pink. 

.Curious purple 
. pretty blush. 

.New tine deep bludi. 

. Fine deep crimson velvet, edged with 
purple 

. Large crimson. 

.Pink red 

.Fine mottled crimson. 

. Fine largo pale blush. 

.Small while. 

.Small bright red. 

.Fine deep red. 

. Small changeable purple. 

. Small pale purple 
.Variegated r(‘d. 

.Small pui*plo. 

.Small light scarlet. 

. Small purple. 

.Curled variegated red. 

. Beautiful fine purple. 

.Superb purjilc. 

.Small double crimson pink. 

. New, very fine bright rod 
. Large purjile red. 

.Very pretty straw-colour. 

.Very large deep blush. 

.Small red. 

.Nearly black. 

.Rich crimson, tinged with purple. 
.Mottled purph' 

, Small compact pale blush. 

. Pale blush. 

.Large blush. 

, Close deep purple. 

, Fine mottled pur})le. 

New, splendid purple. 

Large fine purple. 

Curious purple. 

Changeable purple. 

Curious scarlet and purple spotted 
semi double. 


0 logo Beautiful light purple. 

j — le plxifi Magnifique. , . .Bright curled purple. 

2 l)roxances Large purple. 

} tincelles Very fine mottled purple. 

1 tres changeable Bark purj^le, changing light 

5 velontes Very fine s clvetty red. 

> Premier Noble Small crimson. 

T 1*1*11106 de Salve Lai’ge beautiful red. 

^ d’Orange Large deep crimson. 

) Henry .Red. 

) Magnifique ........... .Small pretty pale red. 

i — Regent Large bright scarlet. 

► ii M:,. ii- i Tafioyriilid ^ , „Fine double crimson. , 

• Ptincesse ^ , • ••Crimson. 
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575 

576 

577 

578 

579 

580 

581 

582 


NAMES. DESCRIPTION. 

• Eglantine Large blusb. 

-Elizabeth Large srarlet. 

- de Nasbau Idght blush and crimson. 

• Maria llosy blush. 


Prolific Semi double light red. 

Proserpine Rich velvetty purple, 

nouveau Flamed brimstone. 

Purple Crown and Crown Very singular. 

Pusselle de Bignion Fine deep blush. 

(to be CONTINIED.) 


PART II. 

REVIEWS AND EXTRACTS. 

Catechism of Gardening^ intended for the Use of Village Schools 
and Cottages; containing plain and brief Directions for cuU 
iivating every kind of Vegetable in Common Use, By An 
Old Practitioner. Pamphlet, 12mo., 50 pages. LoDdon : 
Ridgway and Sons. 1834. 

Having carefhlly read over this very excellent little work, we can most 
confidently recommend it to our readcis , it is well calculated for the pur- 
poses intended. The wealthy part of the Community who are anxious to 
encourage cottagers in a taste for gardening, would be rendering essential ser 
vice thereto, by presenting to cottagers, schools, &.C., copies of this pamphlet. 
The plan of the work is by Query and Answer ; the following ( hapters treat- 
ing on the various departments of garden operations comprise the contents, 
with a calendar for work to be performed in each month of the yeai. 

Chap. 1. — Of the operations of gardening, as trenching, earthing up, plant 
ing, weeding, &c. 2. — Cultivation of tubers, as potatoe, turnip, carrot, &( . 
3. — Cultivation of stems, as asparagus, onion, sea kale, &.c. 4.— Cultivation 
of leaves, and leaf stalks, as cabbage tribe, lettuce, &.c. 5. Cultivation of 
esculent flowers, as cauliflower, brocoli, &c. 6. — Cultivation of esculent podsi 
seeds, &c., as peas, kidney beans, See. 


Letters on the Consumption of Malt, addressed respectively to the 
Farmer, Labourer, and Labourers Friend. By F. Skrim- 
&HIRE, M.D. Pamphlet, 8vo., 31 pages. 

The observations and instructions addressed to each class are truly ser 

viceable and well written. We wish the pamphlet universal clrculationi and 
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more particularly^ adiuisbion to every dwclliug in Brilaiiu We would have 
made an extract from tlie pamphlet, but recommend the purchase of it; the 
whole being *0 uselul, and, lamentable to add, the remaxlcs so highly neqes- 
sary and applicable, by the practices of innumerable multitudes of persojis 
at this enlightened age\ 


l^ldiits fip;ured iu tlic following Periodiculb for June: — 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine, Edited by Dr. Hooker. King’fc. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. Price 
3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. 

1. rotcwo.scr, S])]<‘iidid Cohillea. Class, Decandria; order, 3Io- 
nogynia, natural order, lieguminoso'. This truly splendid plant, M’orthy 
of hearing the name of his late Excellency Sir Charles Colville, governor 
of the Mauritius, to v\hom it was dednaietl by its discoverer, is probably a 
native of the East coast ol Afiica, but was oiilj seen by Professor Bojle 
in 1821, in the Bay of Bonibatoe, on the western coast of Madagascar, 
where a single tree was cullnatc'd bv the inhabitants. That indefatigable 
naturalist raised it from seeds which he look to th(‘ Mauritius, where it has 
perfectly succeeded; and we ma} soon c\)>ect to add this most ornamental 
plant to the stoves of our own coimtrv. Its dowering season in the Mauri 
tins is Apnl and May. The tree grows fiom forty to fifty feel high, and 
produces its line red llowcis in gieat abundance. It has the aspect of Poin 
(iana regia, but with a thicker ti’iiuk and more ample foliage. 

2. Mdla uut flora, Single llowvred Milla. Hoxandria Monogynia. As- 
phodeleac. The credit of disiovtiing thisveiy pretty plant is due to Di. 
liiLHES, from whom wo possess S 2 ieiimen<, gathered in 1820, on “banks 
iieai- Buenos Ayres,” and maiked “Millu, Nov. Sp.” In .Tune, 1832, Mr. 
Neil received roots from the same place, gathered by Mr. Tweedie, whieh 
flowered in the greenhouse at Canon Mills, in December of the same year, 
and again in March, 1834. Dr. Graham is assuredly coiTcct in keeping 
it distinct from the Mexii ui MiUa bijjora the only oilier species known to 
exist. T he stamens alone w oubl aflord a distinguishing character, in biflora 
being constantly equal, and in the present plant as regularly alternately 
smaller. The corolla is one inch and a half acTOw>>^ when c'xpanded, six cleft, 
>^arkcd from the base of the tube to the apex of the si'gmenLs w^ith six dark 
lines which are purplish green behind, lilac in fiont. ITie genus was named 
by Cavanilles, iu honour of Jilian Milla, head gardener at the Iloyal 
Garden at Maclrid. When hiuised, our species yields the most poweriul 
smell of garlic. 

3. Castrolohium reiusum. Blunt leaved Gastrolobium, Decandria, Memo* 
gynia, Lcguminosac. This pretty little shrub was first raised at the Bota^iie 
Garden, Edinburgh, in 1831, from seed brought home by Dr. Lang, from 
New Holland, and again 1832, from seed communicated by her Grace <ho 
Duchess Countess of Sutherland. It first llow’cred in December 1833, and 
the same plant much more freely in March 1831. The cwolhi is twice 
long as the caljx, orange-yellow, of deeper and richer colour before expau 
sion. Gastrolobium, from gaffer, a bellv, and lobos, a pod. 

1. Catasetwn indentaium, var. Three-tofjthed Catasetiun, var. syn, Catase- 
turn macrocarpum, C. Cldveringi floribus majoribus, C. floribundum. This 
species is exceedingly liable to vary in the size and marking of tho flowers, 
(scarcely any two being exactly alike in these respects,) and in the number 
of bloseome upon a raceme. T'he i>lant now figured, for which and for the 
drawing of the foliage we are ind(i)t<*d to Mrs. C. Horsfall, of Everton, 
Liverpool, was given to Mr. Horsfall by Mr. Henry Harrison, who 
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ifmporM it from th« Bmeils. It lias, as Mr. EvaNs (the able gavdentti^ 
eertrea, an aroaeittio amell, and larger dowers than C. tiidentatum. ildwera^ 
ahxnry^ green with purple spots, and yellow. Catasetum, irom iCaUi, 
wwcdj and tefo, bristle, — alluding to two horns of the ooroHa. 

5. Pimelia ht/pcricina, Hypericum leaved. Biandria, Monogynia Thy- 
meleiB, an ornamental slender shrub, rising three or more feet in height, 
cro^^ with numerous heads of pale yeUow dowers. This species was dis- 
covered by Mr. William Baxter, at King George’s Sound. When treated 
as a hardy greenhouse plant, it thrives vigorously, and in its season puts 
forth its dower-hcads in abundance. It blossoma from April to June. The 
species was raised in this country from seeds received from New South 
Wales, to Kew Gardens in 1829. Bimelia, from Pmele, fat 
d, Arahii vema, Early-doT»ering Wall Cress. Tetradynamia, Siliquosa, 
Crucifer©. Synonym, Hesperis vema. An extremely pretty annual, espe- 
cially when (Riltivated in tufts, the very vivid purple blossoms making a 
handsome appearance. The plant grows about four inches high; the dowem 
axe terminal, three to four in each head. In the Glasgow Botanical Garden 
it has dower^ the same season as in Naples. It is well suited to oruamont 
rock work. Arabia, from Arabia, 


Edwards's Botanical Register, Edited by Dr. Lindiey, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. Price 4s. 
coloured, 3s. plain. 

1, Paonm Moiktan ; aibida plena, Double W’hite Tree Pceony. Polymi- 
dria, Monogynia. Ranunculacca?. This noble variety of the Tree Poeony 
was raised by the Earl of MorNTNORRis, from seeds of P. papavarocea, 
saved at Alley Hall, It diffcis fiom the original in being semi-double, and 
in having narrower and more lacerated petals. Poeonia, from Poeon, a phy- 
sician ^ho hrst used it in medicine. 

2, Platystemon Califormeum, Polyandria Polygynia. l^apaverace©. A 
native of California, whence it wa<^ sent by Mr. Boiolas, to the London 
Horticultural Society, in -nliose garden it flowered last September; the few 
seeds it produced have faih'd to vegetate, and the plant is, therefore, lost to our 
gardens. The plant is annual, seldom obtaining above a foot in height; tho 
flower stems are only one flovuTed, which is tenninal. The flovicr is small, 
yellow, with occa.sionally a reddish tinge outside. The flower is sweet scented, 
it blooms at the end of the summer. Platystemon, from platus^ broad; and 
stemon, a stamen , in allusion to the breadth of the fllam(‘nts. 

3, LscAsc^o/teia croccu, Saffron coloured. Icosaudrio. Polyandria Tetra 
gyUiia. Papaveracc©. In general hahit, foliage , and si^e of the flower, this 
new species closely resembles the E. califoniica, and introduced by Mr, 
Douglas on his flrst expedition. Eschscholt/ia, from Dr. Eschscholtz. 

4, Aristolochia Chikmib, Chilian Birthwort. G;ynandria, Alexandria. 
Aristolochi©. Very common in Chili; Mr. Bridges send' it under the 
Ttame hero adopted, adding that it is called by the Chilenos, Oreja de la 
Zoera, and that it is an herbaceous plant, found in stony places near Valpa- 
raiso and Quillota. The plant is hardy enough to bear our climate. Plant 
twining, flowers green and purple. Aristolochia, from Aristas, best, and 

parturition, — medicinal qualities, 

5, ifletia gracilis, Slender Bletia. Gynandria, Monandria. Orchidesp. 
4 native of Mexico, whence it was introduced by Messrs. IiODDiGEs'3, o,f 
X^ocknej. Jt has bloomed in the collections of James Bate mar, Eaq., and^ 

and Rev. William Herbert. Flower stems rise half-a-yax4t 
hij^ ^^wers : sepals yellow’, suffused with rose, labellum striped with yqsp» 
vj^U<^* It probably requires the treatment of Bletia verecumk, aputL 
pe^^ cp^d|j^hepherdi, to all of which it is nearly related » ^and 

he where it is in no ^egree,exposc^d to ciimimsfgjo^ 
tbu xavoilrable to its growth. iDryness, a 'a^ 
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afirefin^boiMe, or coumion protected f^om cold and wet^wtmld probaldy 
8 )^ H tinitil the seaeon returns, at which time it should be removed to a hot 
damp store, among tropical epiphytes, to remain there till its leaves decay ; 
when that happens, it should once more be restored to a resting house. 
Bletia} from Louiis Blet, a Spanish botanist. 

6 . Gilta AchiHmfolia^ Milfoil leaved. Pentandria, Monogynia. Pole* 
umniaceee. A new hardy annual, sent from California to the London Hor 
ticulUiral Society, by Mr. Douglas. It resembles Gilia capitata in its 
foliage, and in the arrangement of its flowers ; but its appearance is much 
more green, and its habit is dwarfish. The flowers, too, are purple, instead 
of sky blue. It will grow in any kind of garden soil, and produces seed in 
abundance, so that it will soon become as common as Gilia capitata. The 
present species blooms from July to December. Gilia, iVom Gileo, a Spa- 
nish botanist. 

7. JAnaria Dalmatica, Dalmatian Toad flax. Didynamia, Angiospermia. 
Scrophularinese. Synonym. Liiiaiia grandiflora. Antirrhinum Dalmati-- 
cum. Seeds of this very handsome plant were gathered in Persia, and pre- 
sented by Sir Hekrv Wilcock to the London Horticultural Society, in 
whose garden a plant or two flowered about Midsummer last year. The 
shoots spring with very few branches, stmight from the ground, and rise to 
the height of two or thret* feet. The flowers are large, of a deep yellow, 
and very showy. It has not produced seeds, but it is a hanly perennial; it 
may probably be increased without difficulty, by dividing the crow*n of its 
roots. Linaria, from Linum, flax, — similar leaves. 


Sweets British Blower Garden. Edited by David Don, Esq., 
Librarian to the Linnacan Society. Coloured, 3s. ; plain, 
2s. 3d. 

1. WiododenJron campanulatum. Bell flowered. A small evergreen tree, 
of from three to fi^e feet high. This spendid specie 4 is a native of Gosa- 
iugsthan, a high mountaiu,to the north of the valley of Mepal, and was in 
troduced into the gardens about ten ;sear& ago, from seeds sent by Dr. Wal 
LicH. The flowers are of a milk white, shaded with lilac, and surpass hi 
size all others of the genus, with the exception of one discovered in Java, 
by Dr. Horsfilld. Tli<‘ present species is truly aiborescent. It is cultl 
vated by Mr. Kwight, of Chelsea. Rhododendrow, from Rhodo^ a Rose, 
and dendron, a tree. 

2. Lobelia polyphylla. Leafy Lobelia. Pentandria, Monogjnio. Cam- 
panulacoa:*. Introduced about four years ago, from seeds rommunicaled by 
Mr. Bridges, and more lecenlly by Mr. Ci ming. It is frequent on the 
hills about Valparaiso, in Chili. This, together with mucronata and Tupa, 
from the saiuc country, are very nearly allied, being found to differ chiefly 
in the proportionate length of the tube of the corolla, the degree of deve 
lopement of the brae teas, and in the presence or absence of downiness on 
the stem and leaves. The one now' under consideration, has the largest 
bracles, the shortest tube to the corolla, and is almost wholly glabrous. It 
thrives best in a light rich soil, and is increased by division, or by scetL. 
Lobelia, from M. Louki., a botanical author. 

3. JViermiergfto /t/ZcoMb's, Twiggy Nieremhergia. Pentandria, Monogynia. 
Solanece. A native of Enlre Rios, a province of the republic of Buenos 
Ayres, and was raised iii 1832, from seeds seat by Mr. Tweedie, to our 
friend Mr. Neill, in w'hose collection at Canon Mills, near Edinburgh, it 
floweivd to great perfection in the early port of last Autumn, in the opeh 
border. It is taller and more glabrous than N. gracilis, with the limb of the 
corolla about double the size of that species, and the tube rarely exceeding 
the calix in length. The filaments in both are glandular, and in othet 
respects, the plants are pretty nearly siimlar. Nierexnber^a, flrom J . 

a Spanish Jesuit. 
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pwepur^ai var. pkia^ Fainted SUpperwopt Biandtria, 
4 Maoiogynia. Scrophulaiinte. An accidental raiiety of C, purpurea^ Brait 
Tiiiaed)^ we have been informed, by Mr. Whekler, nurseryman, at Okm- 
cecter. Jt dilfers from purpurea in nothing but colour, and the greenbr hue 
of tbe whole herbage. Its copious delicate white blossoms, marked with a 
broad purple band, render it an agreeable addition to tlie already numerous 
cultivated varieties of this genus. The plant requires a light rich soil, and 
can only be increased by division. Calceolaria, see page 19. 


The Botanic Garden. Edited by Mr. B. Maund, F.L.S. Pnee 

Is. 6d. large ; Is. small, coloured. 

1. iJri^eroii as/eroitics, Aster-like Erigeron. Syngenesia, Superdua. Com 
posita}. This plant grows one foot high, and dowers abundantly from August 
to October ; the flowers are of a lilac pui*ple colour. The plant is peren 
uial, increased by division of the roots. Erigeron, from Er. spring or 
early ; and'^cro/i, an old man, — the allusion is to its bearing the appearance 
of hoary-headed age, in spring. 

2. Cineraria maritmia, Sea Uaguoil. S^ngenesia, Superliua. Coinpu 
sitaa. Its almost white stems, and foliage are very conspicuous in the open 
garden, and it becomes a showy plant, iudepeudcntlv of its flowers. The 
flowers are yellow, and bloom from .July to Sejitember. It is a moderately 
hardy plant, cuttings root n'adil}. I’Ue plant blooms best in poor soil. 
Cineraria, from cineres, ashes j to indicate the ash-like colour of the leaves 
and stem. 

GalegaPersica. Mouadelphia, Dccandria. I^eguminosa*. This species 
is an abundant flowering plaul, growing loin feet high, producing one of its 
w'hite recemes at the axil of each leaf. It blooms from June to September. 
Introduced into country in 1816. (lalcga, from gafa^ milk; to mark 
the plant as producing it in animals which feed on lt'^ lierbage. 

4. iris JRnthenica. Russian Iris. Grows one foot high. Flowers, dark 
purple and white; blooms from July to September. Iris, the Greek name 
of tbe hoavenly ^w. 

The Number for "May (omitted in our last) contains — 

1. Cistus acufifolius, Arate-lea\ed. Polyandna, Monogynia Cistinea*. 
It is a spreading dwarf shrub, not exceeding tn o feet in height, although its 
alendor branebes, impruned, will extend three feet wide. The plant bears a 
succession of flowers through the whole of summer; they are white, the 
{tent is very hardy. Increased l'reel\ by seeds, layers, or cuttings from the 
young shoots. Cistus, from /Uic, a box, — in allusion to the seed vessel. 

% Trachymene ccBruha, Blue flowered Pentandria, Digjmia. Umbelh 

It may not on casual inspection of this now and interesting annual, 
be observed in our natural plants. The present plant is annual, grows 
eighteen baches high, and flowers from Juno to October. It requin^s to be 
eovn early on a hot bed, and be transplanted into tbe open ground. It w^as 
, iniT^uoed into this country" in 1827, and is a very pretty addition to the 
flower garden annuals. Trachymene, from I'rachys, rough; and mene, a 
•meiubraner^iji allasion to the coat of the seeds. 

3. Paonia edulis. Rose scented. Polyandria, Bigynia. Ranunculacea*. 
The aweet scented Pajony was introduced to this countiy- from China, by Sii 
tJOiSPa Basks in 1805, but this is believed to be tlie second introduction to 
JSttglund. The flowers are a rosy crimson, coming out in June. The plant 
ia reiflily increased by dividing the roots in autumn. Poeon, after whom the 

iB named, was one of those perAunages known only by the fables of 
tlie anoiemts. 

t A . 0 ryenteu 8 ^ Silver leaved. Monadelphia, Becandxia. Legnmi- 

nosem*. The Cytisiis argenteus in its natural mode of gitowth is a low spread- 
ing shrubv The flowers are yellow, blooming in July and August. This 
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kind is sometimes grafted on single stems of the LabumUin, irom four to six 
feet high, and by forming pendulaut heads of drooping branches has a yery 
showy and pleasing ('tied. Most of the other species of Cytisuscs are treated 
in the same nay, and wh(*n interspersed amongst standard roses, produce a 
picturesque ami striking appearance. Cytisiis, is derived from Cythmus, an 
island now called Thcrmia ,* where, according IoTliny, the plant was indi- 
genous. 


Slrlcfures on diftposhg Plants in Masses. 

The system of disposing plants in masses, so fretiuently and ably advo- 
cated in this Magazine, is becoming very geiu'ral, and certainly princes a 
much b«‘tter effect than tin* tedious monotony of an indiscriminate mixture. 
Ill the practice', however, of this superi«»r method, it sliould bt* remembered 
that the groups and massi's ought to he considered as parts of a whole, and 
as such, should harmonise and unite with each other, with regard to form 
and colour. Without attention to this point, the sev(’ral disunited and in- 
dependent parts will no more form a gardenestpie landscai*e, than the colonrs 
arrang(»d on the painter’s pah'lte will of tlu'mselves form a picture. I have 
known more than one small garden spoiled by a disregard of proportion, the 
shrubs and dowers being disjiostnl in gioups of far to(» larg(^ a size. In such 
a situation, a single plant, <»r a grouji of two or three, must be considered to 
bear the saim* proportion to the whole, as much largt'r masses or groups boar 
in tlu* cast' of a park. Althoiigb I approve, as T have said above, of the 
piinciple of placing different S))(*ciesin groups and masses,! think that there 
are cases in which, like all otlier j»rinciples, it may he carried too far. In a 
small flow’er gardt'U which I \ery much admirt*, I have seen a group, com- 
posed of inyrth's and (iiiiia roses, planted ulteniately in ({uincunx order, 
I lie larger jdants being in the centre; and, in my opinion, a better effect was 
jiKHluced than if the two species had beemin b(‘parat<J masses : the rich green 
colour of the myrtles’ leaves, forming a gi'ound to the beautiful white of tlie 
dower; the liglit and elegant foliage and pendant bloom of the rose; the 
mingled colour, and the associations connected with both, made an impression 
upon mo which 1 shall not easily forget. In the same garden there is u 
grou]) consisting of an acacia, the broader and more shadowy plumes of the 
sumach, and the peiiclnlous clusters of dowers of tlus labunium, composing 
a little picture of the most highly liiiislicd character. 

Gardeners might find much instriu'tion froii an examination of cottage 
gai-dens, in many of which 1 have seen a degree of good taste that is not 
always found where tliere is move reason to (‘xpect it. In such gardens, it 
often happens tliat very striking effi'Cts are producc'dbv a judicious disposition 
of plants of the most common description ; and 1 think it would bt' a very 
useful study to endeavour to imitate them with plants of more rare and choice 
species, ] was once mucli struck by a particular effect (not, however, of 
sufficient general interest for a place in your Magazine,) produced by a plant 
of the common lioji ; and it was not until after many trials that I could dud a 
substitute for it among more choice plants : at length, however, I sucfeed<Hl 
to my own satisfaction by means of one of the genus Clematis ; the siwcies 
1 do not with (lertainty know . 

In small gardens, nothing can he more unpleasing than a want of neatness 
and high finish; it reminds me of a flower-painter of the last century, who 
used the most dingy and sombre colours that ho could find, saying that he 
imitated Raphael, and pointed for posterity. In the case of a small garden, 
it should be remember'd tliat, w liaU'ver may Ins the Ix'auty of the design, 
constant attention, and the frequ<mt removal of plants, are indispensable : 
three or four years of neglect w'odld leave nothing, either to posterity or tlie 
designer himself, but a tangled and matted thicket of such plants as might 
come off conquerors in the struggle for life incident to want ot sufficient 
space. — GardenerU Magazine, 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On Florist Flowers, See . — I beg to call thy attenlion, and to solicit at 
flue end of the season of each particular tlorist dower, the continuance of a 
list of prize dowel’s, such as apjx'ared in the 3rJ JViiuib(‘r, page G3, and ah»«» 
a list of giveiihouse and frame plants, as at page 38; these I consider vain 
able, as they vc*rv much facilitate our jmrehases and aiTangeinents. I’hest' 
suggestions I think need not be publislu'd, but I wild tbee a query and ob 
t*ervaiion on the other side, m Inch I shall be obliged by tliy inserting in an 
early Number. 

I have not yet M.‘en the plans of Greenhmises, Flower (»ardens,&;c.,ov the 
liist of new’ and handsome riants, promised in the prospi'ctus. Wishing 
every success to the Cabinet^ N. S. C. 

Trwoy 4th Mo. 1831. 

[The wishes of our respected Friend shall be complied with at an <‘arly 
opportunity. We beg to iiifoim him, that we publish a Suppleimiit, as he 
suggests, containing the accounts of Horticultural and Botanical MeeUngs, 
and, as far as possible, we eontine it to the plan instructed. — L'ONm CTtiR. j 

On Raising Carnations from Skkik — I f any of your coiTespondeuts 
(perhaps Mr. 'J'vso) w’fiuUI favour v<mr readers with an Article on impreg 
nating and raising Carnations, similar m om' on the RanimeuluH in this 
month's Magariiu*, it would render a (‘onsiderahle service to th(» growers of 
that floiver. A. B. C. 

On the Sizes of Pots. — A s theCosoiTTOR has given uh a standard rc 
lative to the size of pots, it is much to be wished in order to our understand 
ing each other, tliat the standard given should he consulted. Sr. Patrick, 
in Vol. I, p. d7, talks of growing a BnJsum fin a .Oin. pot,) 6ft. high, and I Oft 
ill circumference ' ’ • 

Qu^nf — Does Innovator, when he speaks of flowering his Carnations 
In pots 16 to the cast, mean pots of 6 inches diameter, according to the stand 
ard in the Florirv I fura I Cabins, A'ol, II. p. 4 1 f and if so, Imw does he 
manage to support a plant 4 ft in length, and what method does he iiractice 
in the layering ? Corri bin. 

On Propagating Fcchsia coccinea. — T shall be much obliged if you or 
any of your oon’espoiidents will iiifonn me the best manner of ])ropagaUug 
Fuchsia coccinea. T have tried striking it under a glass, but have not 
aucc.eeded, as wiUi F. virgata, conica, giobosa, &c. Also, can you inlonii 
me if these elegant plants will strike in sand, without any other soiiy if so, 
will the common silver sand do I 

All early answer to these (questions (the first I have troubled you with), 
as also the last time for striking Fuchsias, will very much oblige, 

May 22d, 1834. Augi stfs Lewis. 

On Lowing Stock and German Aster Seed,— Heartsease would feel 
tbAukful for an answer to tlie fcdlowiiig questions through the Floricultwul 
•CaHkat 

When ia the proper time for sowing Stock seed, and what is the best tne- 
f thodr preaerving the young plant from the fly ? 

M!ili iie Genna« AsU?r seed gaow in the open ground, ol* must it be sown 

JHvizts^ May Zrd, 1834, 





On the CrLTERE OF THE Carnation. — ^^V e shall be much obliged by Mr. 
He yell’s promised article on the (.'amation, and also the promised conti- 
nuation of the article by Mr, J. Price on Soils; i»erhaps, if you have re- 
ceived them, .^ou will insert them in jour next valuable Magazine. 

March 1 s/, *183 1. 8. & T. C. 

On Raising Carnations, 6cr. from Seei>. — Will you, or^any of your 
( orn*spondents, inform me uhat is the best method of rearing Carnations and 
Tulips from seeds \ Also, when is the best time of the year for planting 
Coronilla iberica ! W. K. F. 

r, S. — I ha\e got a \ery fine collection of Rotanical Plants, among which 
are some very scarce ones, of which I shall feel great pleasure in forwarding 
yow some. [We should be ver> grateful for the favour. — Cond.] 

On IlAVEr’s Champion, and a DoinLE Yellow Auricula, — I have 
laliely bought an Auricula called “ Da\ey*s f’hampion,” and will you be kind 
eitnngh to inform mo through your excellent Magazine, whether you think 
the seed wrorfh saving, and whether it is considered a good flower?' The <*0- 
hmr of it is bhu'k wdth a white edge, Wfuild you also give me a little infer 
tnation on raising Auriculas fVom seed. T have also a large swcct-scentcd 
double yellow Auricula; will jou inform me whether it bears any particular 
name ? A 81 bscriblr. 

my 10, 1834, 

On the Pelargonii m and the Oleander, or Rose Bay. — I should be 
much obliged if you, or any of \our numerous correspondents, w'ould favour 
me with the best method of impregnating the seed of the Pelargontuin to 
obtain new varieties, and also the most suitable time. (Jermanicus, 

Brighton^ May 12, 1831. 

P, 8. — Does the Oleander, or Rose Bay, reipiire a pan placed under it 
filled with water, and will it fiower well in a room ? 

On Raising Carnations and Pinks from Seeds, 8^0. — Some of tho 
readers of jour very useful and practital Magazine have derived a great deal 
of useful information as to the eullun* of the Pink and Carnation, from tho 
cnnimunicatioiis of Mr. Reveli. and Innovaior, There is one point, how- 
ever, on which some iiifoiination would be a<reptublc — on the mixing of Car 
nation beds, I have just brought over a packet of foivign CamaHon seeds, 
and should be glad (4‘ aiiv hints as to the mode of mixing the soil of the bed, 
and their treatment up to the time of potting. 

Londoiiy March 31s/. A ^\ELL-WISHER Constant Reader. 

On SOME Prize \ikicilas. — I observe that Mr. Ole nny’s Auriculas 
took the first })ri/e yesterdav (April 10,) at tlic Crown and .\nchor, Strand, 
luid that Mr. Willvier, of Sunbury, was ou" of the Judges. Now as / hap- 
pen to Inoto that the same Mr. Wiltmer did actually dress Mr. Glenny's 
flnwn'Sf I will ask you if vou tliiiik this u fair way of proceeding, and if it 
js usual to send a man in as judge, who luvviously had the preparing of the 
i^hnvr belonging to his patron and customer? Perhaps jou will give your 
opinion. J. C., A Sibscribkr, 

Vmnberwell^ April 17, 1831. 

[There can he but one opinion on the subject. — Cond,] 

On Destroying the Ouekn-i-la', ivc. — Will joii, or any of your cor 
re.^J>nndelUs, inform me the best mauner to destroy tlie green ffy, with whirli 
every plant in my garden (in the suburbs of liondon) is covered. I have 
tried tobacco- water, which I do not find succeed, '^^'ill smoking thcirii with 
a tobacco pipe cure theni efFecliiallj'^, or only for a short time f Are hardy 
annuals, or pi'reunial plants, preferable for growing on a border of fay gar- 
den, which only has tlie sun till about ten o'clock in the morning ? It is 
always more damp and cold than the opjmsite one, on which the sun allitres 
rill about five in summer, and is always the most cov erod with weeds. -Also, 
which is the best time of the year for transplanting Chiysanriientonla *ft>r 
lowering well the next winter I By anwering these questions yoti w/fMvery 
much oblige, " William ViuswsmwKi 

JwteMh, 1634, - ' 
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TPtHitAS . — ^Yon would verr much oblige an ardent amateur »tiK 
scrihar to your dthinei, if you would jtjive a list of all the Fuchsiafl Mmmm 
and Cttlfivated in this country, in your July Number. The favour would < 
b© iwitrh enhanced hy your adding the modes miuirod for tlieir propagation, 
and the t>lace8 where they arc to be procured. Do nurserymen olyoot to 
wjU cuttings of Fuchsias and other plants? Convolvulus MajOijk. 

fdUg't Roadt CheUea, June 11 /A, J834. 

[An Article will be given next month on the Kuclisin, &c. The request 
came to hand too late for tlie present Number. — C'ovn. j 

On Oreenhoxise Plants, 6cr. — I am exceedingly pleased with your 
publication, and only hope you will meet with that oneoiiragement from cAcry 
lovear of flowers which you so richly deserve. 'I’he j)lan by which you review 
the periodicals particularly pleases me. There is, how ever, one w ork on 
florist flowers by Robert Sweet which yon have never noticed; I fear, 
therefore, tlie publication of it has been discontinued. [It Ims. — (’Onp.] 
Your lists, also, of choice flowers were very valuable, particularly so to silb- 
Kcribers who, like myself, live at a great distance from London, and have no 
chance of seeing new flowers in bloom. Yon must give us a few more such 
selection in the st'cond v olume of your work ; and as my garden (like many 
of your friends in this neiglib(iurluu>d) is small, a cross or star to denote the 
finest of the fine w ould be v ery desirable. I slioiild b(' glad, for instance, 
if some experienced iierson would give a list of twelve of the best hardy 
Ericas; twelve of the lM.‘St greenhouse Ericas; twelve or more choice herba 
ceous plants that might easily be procured ; and, above Jill, a collection of 
hardy greenhouse jdunts that would flower successively the whole yoai*. 
Mine is a very small greenhouse, only fifteen feet long hy nine feet wide; 
and BA I am about to remove it soon, I wish to know wliether a high or low 
greenhouse is the best for plants, and wliether I must exclude vines entirely 
if I wish to excel in flowers. I am very much snri>rised that some of the 
London nurserv’men do not givt* cutabjgues of their plants in your publica* 
tton— not like Yoi no’s Calceolarias, without prices aflixed; but similar to 
the Dahlia catalogues, so many of which voii have ad\ortisi‘d. I am well 
persuaded they would find it answer, and that they would considerably in 
crease the sale of their plants, ’ * 

Bodmin, May 2, 1834. 


ANSWERS. 

On Epacris <;r\ndiflor\, — In reading over the March Viiiuber ol 
the FloricvUvral Cabinet for 1H34, 1 see, under llie heat! “ Queries,” acorres 
pondent wishes for information on the following genus of plants; if my mite 
of knowlod^ will be of anv service to him, or any one similar! v situated, and 
you consider it worth occupving a space in vour amiiKing Magazine, you 
ore at liberty to publish it in any •'hape ^ou please. 

Epacris yirandiJiora,propa<f at ton of, from January to Marrh. — 1st. Take a 
clean dS-sized pot, put a large crock in the b(»ttom, then add a quantity ol 
ftmall crocks, or coarse cinders, until the j)ot is half full ; upon this i)ut a 
layer of moss b<‘at d<»wii firm, fill up with fine sjfu<l i)eut mould, and white 
silver sand ; an equal qiiantit;V lni^ed together, pressing it down finii to willmi 
a quarter of an inch of the rim of the pot; fill up with clean sitted silver 
sand, passing a stick over the pot to make the surface' level ; give a slight 
watering with a fine rose pot or springe; take a bellglass, press it lighllv on 
the sand so as to leave the circumference; then select your ciitiings Irom 
la«t year’s ripened W'ood, cut the tops oi the sluxits about one inch long, strip 
the cutting half its length of leaves, lay it on ,>our thumb nail, with a shaq) 
knife cut the base at a joint quite smooth, and when a suiihic nt quantity to 
fill tlio pot i® prepared, insert the ( utlings us far as stripped, keeping tin* 
tallest, if any, in the centre; give a good watering to settle the sand about 
them; It’t them stand until dry; cover with the hell glass, and iflunge the 
m a oedd fraraa fai ing muth; keep the light on, luotectiiig from frost 
or, for wont of a frame, place the pot on a north shelf in the 
hy m means in the sun; wipe the gloss once a doy i water 
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accordiii|pi<* keeping them rather dry than nwhtf. When thft 

limy^'hdipii i» grow, take tho glass ojBT oeoasioniilly half anhour^ and ia^raijw , 
>^hit>air as the enttings increase in growth, until it may bo left o^f al^ - 
gother; llien remove thorn to the groeiihouso, pot tliem off tlgi ,follpwhag 
March into thumb pots, well ilraineil, using peat mould and soud An 
♦luantitieSf; place them in a cold frame until rooted; during summer^ .top 
any long shoot, and by the autumn you will have snug bushy planU 5 prp- 
dttcing ill spring beautiful peiuhmt blossoms. • » 

Corrcpa apvcwm^ prapn^aliou o/— May be increased by cuttings potted sarAy 
in I'ubruarj^ or March, but the quickest inetliod is by inarching upon Corrajo 
jilha, any time from Januoi-y to July, and if the plants can have the axlvan- 
tago of a stove heat, the better, as the inarched shoot will have unitoJ in the 
course of eight or U’li week-*; it may tlu'ii be cut off, (are being taken not 
to disturb tlie shoot inarched, but b\ no means bead off tho stockatpn‘scnl; 
place them in a (’(dd frainei, keep them dost* and slmde for a fortnight; ex- 
pose them to the air by degrees, and when the inarched shoot as recovered 
begins to grow again, then head off the stock ; loosen tb<* ligature that was 
bound round the plant, otherwise it uill cut; bind afresh piece of bass 
loosely rtmiid the plant at the union, tie the plant up to a neat stick in case 
of aeddent, remove the plants to an airy i)irt of the greenhouse, attend to 
water, and in tht' spring j'ou will have a busby plant coven'd with handsome 
blossoms. I have not mentioned the mode of inandiiag, thinking it not ne 
<'essary ; as almost all persons haiing any knowledge of idants must know’ 
tlu‘ process. 

CKnothera may be propagated tliree different ways. — 1st, All the jiercn- 
nial sp(Kies may either be divided at tho root, or— 2ndly. IMeees of tho strong 
roots cut one or two inches long, planted round a pot, will form eyes and 
make plants; some species may be layered, such ns missouiiensis, taraxaci- 
folia, maerocarpo, 6cc.— 3rdly. The bieiiniab and aimujil species may bo 
raised from seeds. 

J. Miles can pureliuse any quantity of double white Aii'mioius ifhe 
Anemone neiuorosa plena alba, and Trillium sessile, by applying to Mr. 

John (‘UEK, NurserN man, Addlestone, neai (’herlse\, SuiTi'V. 

If this should meet with \otu approbation, and m> other abl(*rband >*h^'"d 
fake up the pen, 1 vill gui* MiinncLV, through the medium of your 
rtc/, a little instrueliuij as far aslknov, how to llower Myrtles in t^kun- 
daiice, likewise a few bints on tho <*ulture of \ga}>anthus uiubcllHtus. ish 
ing eMTv suec(‘ss to the FloriruJhiral <*ahincfy \c. J- 

Great itookhamy Surrey, Aprd 23, IH3 1. 

On the (’t LTt RE OF THE MvRTUi. — 1 am happy to state, that after pa- 
tience and pcrhe\erance I have suceeede<l in getting all the Numlw'i*s of the 
Florkultural Cabinet, and am glatl to hear it greatly e<unmended by all my 
senujr professtu's of Florieultiiie who ha\e seen it, and I havi' no doubt but 
that it will ha^e a much gi'catcr ciiculatioii in this part of the country if 
Aou ha\e more in print. I was ofdiged to wait till the tbinl tHiition, wiiieli 
shews the rui)id i>rogT<'hs it is making, and I hoj)e a on w'ill contima yoni 
editions for the beiieht of m> fellow Floriciiltunsts, as many more wish U> 
possess it, and all agree that it is the most useful and cheap publication now 
printed ; it affords mo givat amusement and knowledge. 1 bog to intonu 
Myrteua that 1 have a plant of Myrilo planted in common garden loam a. 
the bottom of a south wall, not traiiie<l, which has stood the winter loi >ea.i 
past, sometimes matted, and sometimes not; but never tlowers wtdl it it 
not mattiKl up in the winter; it has been broken by accident once, but is 
now about three feet high, tive or six in circumference, and last year haa 
hundreds of blossoms; cuttings pul in a pot in autumn an<l keptinagre^^ 
house during winter, gi\)w well in th<* spring. As to Heliotropes, I tako 
cuttings in autumn, and ufterw’xuds keep th(*m in the greenhouse or 
during winter, and plant them in beds in summer, where they prodiKW metr 
fragrant blossoms in abundance. Young 

f We have had, for tho la*<t four months, a constant sui>ply with o^ 
Piiblishters of all the NumiK'rs published t»f the CahineL Ifo«rflrira<M'^ 
not receive the Nkimbers on application, lire think the fault wfil wkWBKIw 
rest with the Bookseller. — CondI(CTOR.J 
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to'lmoir the bert method of keeping and trealini? the Aga^imilms )ujiib«il«. 
tus. Beiltg advised by » profefeM<»nal man to j>lanttlu*ia iil'^Mefpwiitoh hu 
considerod their natural dement, I tried it, but it did not atinwar my V\ 
pectations. 1 have se\ eral plants ivhidi ilower wlien pla nh^ in large imts i a 
garden mould, whieh have little attention, but «tdl aupplhd adth water in 
summer, and placed in a cold frame in winter ; they alj*o iiowor planted 
ill a aoutihi border, and during winter n luuid ghiii.s placed overtflMh: but 
the most sut'^essfiil mode of culture is wbat i desire to know, ! 

WttUAam Crossj Herts, Yovko Fiora. 

On THl; Spindling of the Carnation.— The sulphate of lime used, is 
the Btoue from which jdasterof Tans is m»ide by calcination; it is by no 
means so difficult to powder as Ignorami s imagines; a boy n>ith a broad 
faced hammer would powder a barrowfiil in adav to the consist(*ncc of coarse 
sand, which is fine enough. It ma\ he bought of all I’espectablc ])la$(ert;rs, 
and shipmasters trading to Fraiiee or Arabia. N. is inhumed that the 
practice 1 ailopt with such Camatiems as spindle U]) in winter, is to break 
ojar the dower stem about a fortnight before jdanting them to fiower. llie 
grass then ii 2 >ou the plant will immediately begin to grow. When they have 
made throe or four joints, cut them all r)fl‘ but one (the strongest) between 
the third and fourth joint; these slumps will throw’ out jdeiity' of grass for 
layering; the one left entire may be trained up to flow ei. 1 am seldom 
troubled with this romjdaint, except in fresh bought flowers, whieh I attii 
bate h) my plan of layering, viz. J di\ide my flowers into three eliiswes, 
€‘«rly, middle, and lab* flowering ; the latter, such us Spitfire, I layer in the 
middle of this month — the middle class in July — and the early, tiic second 
week in August ; by pursuing this plan, my flowers an* all in bloom at the 
same time. When layers are removed from the old i)laut, be eari'ful to ent 
them to a le^ el with the nib from whieh they have struek root; and after 
tliey have been jvotted a fortnight, they will have struck iioin this part als<», 
which renders tliem in no wny inteni>rtc> pipings. Two year-old AuiiciUas 
arc best grow'n in liM’s ; and I should consider 12’s large enough for any 
plant. C. N« keeps his compost properly. Innovator. 

June nth. 


REMARKS. 

On Gladiolls psittacim s. — I procured last spring (hn*e roots »)f the 
(Jladinlus psitta<ina, eaeh the si/e of a largo nutmeg, these I planted in the 
ftjven border, in a compost of b nf mould and rotten dung. Only one of tb** 
bulbs produced a flower, wliich was a very snjierb one indeed, having twelvct 
blossoms on one stalk; a more beautiful Gladiolus I never beheld. 

I dug up the roots in the fall, and instead of the three roots w hn h I 
planted in the spring, I found live, two ol the original roots having divided; 
each of these roots was as large as a middling sized onion ; but 1 was sur* 
prized by finding what I considered an extraordinary number of bulbs ad- 
hering to the roots, eight of them the size of a hazel nut, as many more as 
large as a pea, and above six in. miked the size of grains of wheat. 

1 do not know whether there is any thing very extraordinary in this iv 
suit, though I cannot but antieiiiate, that in a very few years this magnifi- 

ceni plant (roots of which three or four years ago' were selling at Ts. each) 
will; from its abundant increase, become the ornament of every cottage 

gardem ‘ T w 

* * 

On SR*ddino the Wild Roses growing in Hedges. — Last year 1 
budded a numbt‘r of the garden variety of Roses, upon the wild ones growing 
in jny rows. I wslected different shades of colour in die kinds, and 
aualtjMAiw highly fragrant, limy are now in hlooining, and to view the 
vai<*ty,of«iiade«incal<ittr; and to inhale the delightful odorifrnms ^aeeirt 
they i«q?afft,ia most graUQring, l suggest to the numerous letdsrs of dhe 
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CaUfiBt asn atftevilion to t>ih mode of cultivating the various kinds of Roses, 
asteiTed, if partoctised, it will afiurd much pleasing gratiiioation, and increase 
thip bertJurties oi‘ Flora. M, Saul. 

Lameaater^ June 7ih, 


REFERENCES TO PLATES. 

1. Bumard^s Formom Pob/anlhus. — 4 seedling raised in the garden of 
J. P. Birnard, Esq., Formosa Cottage*, Holloway, near London. An Arti- 
cle upon Pol} anthusca will appeal soon, Avheii this varielj will be further 
noticed. 

2. fpomea Hm'sfaliia, JMrs. Horsfall’s Tpomea. Pentandria, Monogynia. 
t'onvolvulacetfi. Seeds of this very beautiful tender evergreen were received 
by Cmarlks Horsfall, Esq., either from the East Indies or Africa, and 
raised b\ Mr. Evans, the gardener, at R\erton. He has it under the name 
of /. pentaphyWi of Cavamlli-.s (/. Cavamllesu, Rokm. et Sciilltrs) which 
is still more at variance with our species. /. IIor<ifalli<e^ in its inllorescence 
and blossoms, bears the closest affinity with J.panicnlala, 1?r. {Convolvulu**, 
I..)} but their foliage is so different, that the two plants never can be con 
founded — the former having compound and quiiiato leaves, while those of 
the latter are simjily lobed. Tiie liowers appear to fall oft* without bearing 
seed, probably owing to the season of the }ear (December and Januai*}) at 
which they arc* produced. 

3. Salvia dolichoUavhya , — (See page 101 of the present Volume.) 

4. Eschscholtzia crocea. Saffron coloured EschscholUiu. Pohandria, Te 
tT‘agynia. Papaveracea’. In general habit, foliage, and si^e of the flowei, 
this new speties of KMhscholt/ia closel\ resembles E. fW//br»ira, intro 
duced by Mr. Doiolas on bis evpc'difion, and now so gcmcsallv admitted 
to be one of tin* most iceautiful additions to our hardv ornamental plants. 
The present species, however, promises fair to siiijiass even that in tlie ricli 
orange colour of the ju tals. It a]>j>ears (o he ecpiallv hardv, and, judging 
from the experience of a season, to flower still mou* freelv. It is chiefly 
distinguished botaiiicall} from L. C'a/{/or/iu « In the wididv exiiaiided limb 
of the curious appc*ndagc of tlie peduncle beneath the insertion of thocahx, 
which is characteristic, of the genus, and bv the long attcniuated point of the 
calyx (Hort. Trans.) Like /’. CaUfornna, this is apiTeunial; but in con 
.sequence of its blcH'diiig copiously when wemnded, it is not bkelv to beai 
propagation in any other way than by st^ed. It has not hitherto producc*d 
any seed, 'riie two jdaiifs in the Garden of the Horticultural Society aie 
all that at present exist in Europe. 

5. Calceolaria arachnoidea^ var, reftilqens ; Refulgent Slipperworr. Dian- 
diia, Moiiog}mia. ScropiiiilariiitP. 'I’his show} production was raisc*d b} 
Mr. (xiLLEN, gurd(*ner to Mr. MHntosh, at tlx* East India Docks, bv cross- 
impregnation with two of tlu* numerous varietii*s, originated lM‘twec*n c. 
arachnoidea and corymhosa. A light rich earth suits tlicse plants best , and 
the particulai* varieties con only be increased bv slips from the onginal 
stock. 

0. Echiles Stella} iSf Star-flowered Echims. Pentandria, Monog}Tiia. Ap»i- 
eynea». A tender stove climbt*r, iiitrccduced from Rio Janeiro to the Horti 
cultural Society by the Hem. Robert Gordon. In the month of Auguat, 
its flowers perfume that part of the hothouse where it is placed with a 
delightful siiic*ll of Primroses. Although this is probably not of uncommon 
occun'ence in Brazil, it appears to have been hitherto uudescribed; the 
obscure E, pubescens of Willdenow, to w hose character It nearly approaches, 
paving heart-shaped leave.s. It grows readily in peat and loai% but is 
warcely to be propagated except by cuttings of the root. 

7. Royal Sovereign Tulip. — Our drawing of this very beautiful and tbIu^ 
able Bizarre was t^en from a bloom which obtained the premier pri^e at the 
t^okport Exhibition of the last year, and was grown by the Rev. M» Gtt- 
PiK, of that town. From the strildug resemblaaoe It \mxu to Stnmft 
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Charles X, and Pagers George it has been considcrod by many connoift* 
seurs to be the same flower. This, howoxer, is a mistake: for it broke into 
colour on Mr. Pk arson’s bed reveml years pre\ious to the intriMiuction of 
those two Tulips; and, from its deep broail freaked, good yidlow', and, abf»ve 
all, its not being inclined to sport, is decidedly a superior flower, and i* held 
in the highest estimation by ti»e Nottinghamsliirc and hancaslure florists. 


FLORTCULTURAL CALENDAR FOR JT’I.Y. 

Stove Plants. — Similar care is recpiired this month as given for the tWi> 
previous months, taking care to give large portions of fresli air dail^, with 
frequent waterings, stt‘aming at night, cleaning, pro])aguting, «5kc. «Sw<. . 

Gkekniioi se Plants. — Oranges, launous, ivc. will require particular at- 
tention in dry w'eather, in onler to supply them with w’ater w’henever they 
require it : those pots or tubs that ha\e not lately been top dn*».sed witii 
fresh earth, should now be done, by reimning tlie old soil to the depth 
of three or four inches, and replacing it with new ; it W'ill be of gwat service 
in forw'arding the growth of tlie new set fruit, and also greatly inxigorate the 
plants. About the middle or latter end of the month, begin to bud them 
U|M)U stocks raised from the kernels of llieir fruit, that was Ht)W'n in the 
spring of three years ]>receding; those plants that have too great a crop of 
fruit upon them, should now* be attenthely thinned. In dry w'eather, the 
plants belonging to this department m gmieral, should be duly and daily 
supplied with watiT, as the earth in tlie p<its will now dry very fast, and re 
quire oflteji to be imnstened. Thosi* plants that mav now require larger pots, 
may still be reino’ved into such, using proper compost. All the jilants 
shouhl be kept clear from di'cayed lea>es, i<c., and the surface of the pots 
from weeds, loose litter, <!^c. ^.c. Still continue to piopagate by cuttings oi 
otherwise, any requinnl kind of plants, a-* before ilin-cted. 

Pleasi.re Giuk nu, Flower Garukn, — Tllo^e annunl jdants that 
have nut yet been transplanted out, should now be done, in cloudy and 
showery weather, keeping as much earth to their roots as possible, and 
supporting thosa* witli sticks that require it. 'IVnder annuals may now 
be turned out into the flower borders ; they .should be refreshed at least 
once a day w'ith w’RU*r, and if the sun is \cr\ pow<*rfiil they will require to 
be sliaded, till they have taken fresh root : t)iost‘ that remain to flower in 
pots, must Ih* frequently sujiplied with wati‘r, repotting, &.C., as they require 
it. Finish tranaplaiiting perennial and biennial plants, sown in spring. 
i>ouble Sw'oet Williams nliould now' lu‘ laid, ’i’liose C'urnatious in pots re- 
quin* particular attention in lu-eping them well sujiplied with water, and to 
support the flower stems by Ding them to neat gn*en sticks with boss; — 
pipings of the young shoots may still be jmt in; tho?e cut at the second or 
thii'd joint make the handsomest plants; they should l>e kept shaded fmm 
the hot sun, otlierwisc they will soon get score ht*d and dried up; they 
should he finished layering by the middle of the month. Finks may 
still bo propagaWd by pipings as in June. Auricula plants in ][K>tB will 
require a little water frequently in hot weatlier, taking can* not to pour it 
on the heart of the plant; all dead leaves should be remov(‘d; if any of the 
plants are attacked with the green fly, they should be smoked with 
tobacco. Transplant seedling Auriculas and Polyunthusc's, and keep 
them In a shady place. Pansit*s may still be projiagated by slips of the 
young shoots; the seed should be aowm either in pots or borders, in a shady 
place, and well supplied with moisture. All sorts of Roses (with the ex<*(*p 
tion of the China and its varieties,) should now be buddt‘d. Many sorts of 
bulbous-rooted plants, as Ranunculuses, Tulips, Anemone.s,&,c., which willnow 
be past flowering, and their leaves decayed, should be tak(*ii up, well dried, 
eleaned, and the oflsets sox^arated, and put in a cool airy ijlax'i;, till the plant- 
ing season again commenctiS. The double scarlet liyclinis, and such like 
plants, should be propagated by cuttings. Geraniums may now l)e increased 
by euUings. Dahlia cuttings will ea^ly take rout if placed in a brisk heal. 
Coatione to cut box edgings, and hedges, where it was not done last luontli. 
a%i diM, 1834. F. F. A. 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE I. — A H ord or two on the Culture of the 
Auricula. By Snu\\ drop. 

It may a])pear lnlIleces'^al^ lo nmltiiily \\ords on tlie culliue 
and iiianagenient of tin* Auricula, after ^<0 mucli lias been written 
on tbo subject ; but us e\(ry Aimcnltst can, jierbaps, add a little 
to the general stock of information from Ins o\mi experience, and 
as every one has a plan pei uliai to liiniself, it is di sirable to see 
different inodes of treatment. With the hope, therefore, of being 
useful, I offer a word oi two on the subject, picmising that as this 
plant is of Alpine origin, it should, both in soil and situation, be 
treated as such as much us possible. And iiist of 

Compost . — 1 believe that in general, except with vei} j^reeu 
fi;rowers, the Emniertonian comjiosts are washed awa\. From 
experience 1 can say, that juiie sandy loam and rotten dung, in 
equal proportions well iiicoi’jiorated, are the onl} ingredients neces- 
sary. r prefer cow -dung, though perhaps horse-dung is equally 
good ; but both must be quite mould before fit for use. I am also 
partial to peat, in the proportion of about one-eighth of the whole. 
This compost 1 never sift, but chop up with a spade, and carefull) 
pick over, to c lear it of grubs and worms, leaving the fibres, which 
tend to lighten the soil, and which, by gradually rotting, continue 
a supply of nutriment. 

B^poiiing . — I repot every year, reducing the ball very cavoTuIIy, 
without injuring the fibres of the plants ; and evay third or fourth 
VoL. IL z 
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year, as orcasioii seems to require, wash and trim the roots, and 
shorten the Up root. This 1 perform the last week in June, or 
the fir^t in Jiil\ , clioosing showery weather, if possible, for the 
purpose, as I like to j;et the ])lants well established before winter. 
As to the autumn bloom, it the pips be picked ofi as soon as the> 
can be got hold of, I ne\er find the spring bloom injured thereby, 
though the con ti ary corlainly occurs w'hen the flower has been 
idlowed to bloom. With regard to separating the oflsets, without 
question early in March is the best time, for the old plant being 
relie\cd from supporting its progeny, will consequently bloom 
stronger, and the \oung plants have then time to gain strength 
for the next season : but T always rub oil those oflsets which I do 
not w ish to preserv e, when 1 repot; if, however, I want rooted 
offsets fiom those produced high up on the stem, I jdaiit deeper, 
or earth up. 1 top-dies'- with the above compost tlie last week in 
February. Aftc^r rtpc'ated trial'', 1 am certiunly unfavourably dis- 
})osed toward manured water for the Auricula, it certainly having 
a tendency to rot the plant''. 

SitufUion, — This, in my opinion, is one of the most important 
points, and tlie most diflicult to deternnne, in the culture of the 
Auricula ; and more depeiicK upon it than iij>()n alnmsi any thing 
else. Every giovvcT must he* guided by local circumstancts. 
When I first took this phuit under my tare, 1 adhered most mi- 
nutely to Emmlrtox’s instructions ; and so far as a southern 
aspect in winter, and a iioitliern one in summer, were concenicd, 
it did very well ; but fiom Mauh to the end of the blooming sea- 
son, the only chance I found of doing any good was to movc‘ 
tliem about until 1 found out the bc‘st spot, most oi)en and free 
Iroin drafts. Indeed, during this ])eriod, I several times change 
both situation and elevation. Easteily and westerly winds are 
great evils in small gardens between walls, and fiom these the 
Auricula must be protected ; for if once* the })ip-» become cupped, 
it is rarely they can be made to ojien fiat aftei wards. I give at 
all times, except during sevt*re frost, all the air possible. In No- 
vember, I put them into their winter quarters in frames, and keep 
them as near the glass as possible, without their actually touching 
it, allowing them moderate showers, if the weather proves favoura- 
ble, to the end of the moiilb. During December, January, and 
uptil the lust week in Febriiaiy, I never allow them a drop of water. 
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and I tiiid my account in it by ^etliii^ fine bloom ; for when they 
are kept in a state of excilomenl during the ^viiiter, the foliage is 
generally fine in the siniiig, but the bloom is the reverse. j\bout 
the last week or ten days of Febriiarv, if not tlu‘n frosty, 1 sei them 
lotcorky and as I like a rpiick growth, I water them everyday, 
and let them have besides all tlie mild, moderate shouors that fall, 
kee])ing on the lights as soon tin* tnis'^es iippear, and on frosty 
nights eover up with tuo or three* mats, .md continne to do so 
during March and as much of April as may he cold. But by 
letting them have all the air ])ossib]e, without a draft of wind, I 
Jn'cvcnt their being drawn nju During th^ AJarch winds, I screen 
them with a eurt<iiii of mats at a shoit di* tance from the frame, 
and protect them from tlie sun during the bloom by an awning of 
\vhitc calico ; and if the sun shines veiy hot, I ])lace a mat over 
the awning. Snowdrop. 


ARTICLE II. — On ihe CuHiraiion of Cacfifs speciosis- 
fiinuffi. By J. H. D^:nton, Esq. 

Two or three qiuTies ha\e appeared in the Cabinet, requiring 
infoniiatioii on the eulti\ation of that beautiful plant, (’actus spe- 
eiosissimiis ; in answer to which I beg to forward the following, 
for the infonnation of “ C. C. C. 0.” and ‘‘ An Amateur,” as 
my mode of treatment, and what 1 think will be found tlu’ ** proper 
culture of it as a greenhousi jilaiit.” ^ 

Three years ago, liaviiig itro strong, good-sized plant--, that had 
always stood upon a shelf in the greenhouse during the winter, 
and were placed in the open air for the summer months, but had 
never showm blossom, I resohod to try the e\j)eriinent on one of 
them, of reducing the shoots, which were then 18 inches long, to 
Ihe length of a foot ; and these ends, after being left to dry, wTre 
struck with my Oeranium cuttings, which 1 was just then disjoin- 
ing from the plants receiving their spring pruning. It was after- 
wards taken from the house, and ]>lunged in the border up to the 
rim of tlic pot, to remain till the end of August ; when it was 
repotted in fresh loam and linu' rubbish, and carried back to its 
former place. I gave it no w'alcr till it showed bud in the latter 
end of Morch^ from which time, as tlie season and blossoms ad- 
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vuQcod, Ulc water it received was gradually increased. It ulti- 
UMiiely produced eight beautiful flowers. — By similarly treating it 
la,st year, this plant now promises, by its aj)j>cia*aiice, to oxjmnd, 
within the space of a week or ten days, eleven buds, which stand 
prominently forwanl ; while tin* fellow^ ])lant remains as heretofore, 
a barren specimen of the sj>ecies. 

These few lines are, J must beg to say, particularly addressed 
to those w^ho, like myself, are amateur gardeners, and derive a 
pleasm’e from the occupation, ecpiallv salutary to the mind as the 
body, — and not to professor^ of the art, who may, by their closely 
wrapt and well preserved knowledge, deem the foregoing words an 
essay of ignorance.” 

I sincerely thank Messrs. Ashford and Appj.eby, for so kindly 
elucidating the points I requested, and you for so ably conducting 
a W'ork so congenial to my taste. 

J. Bailey Denton. 

Barkway, Herfs, May I6(h, 1K14. 


ARTICLE III. — On the Cultivation of Campanula 
pyramidalis. By Mr. Lai)DY% Walworth. 

Seeing an account in your Cabinet on the cul^i^ alien of Cam- 
panula p}Tainidalis, which advises slips to be taken off in the month 
of April, and having cultivated those plants for several ^Turs by a 
far different method, 1 thought I would trouble you with a few 
remarks on the method I pursue. As soon as the plants have done 
blooming, I immediately turn them out of th(‘ir pots ; the root 1 
then break into as many ])ieces as I want ]dants; I then j)ut five 
or six of the pieces into a 4tS-sized pot, which 1 about half fill with 
mould, then put in the j)ieces, and afterwards fill the ])ot with tht* 
mould. If I have the convenience of a frame or hand-light, after 
watering, 1 place it over them, in the spring, (about INIarch,) I 
]>ot them singly, and so let them remain during the summer in any 
cool part of the garden, where they grow vigorously. On the fol- 
lowing spring, I pot them into 24 -sized pots. When I have the 
convenience of a light in a frame, or spare room in a greenhouse^ 
I place lJ[>eni there till they have done hloojiiing. Last season I 
cut a white one up tliis way, and I now have thirty-six strong, 
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heall])y plants for bloom next summer. I beg to observe, that if 
some of the largest pieces of the roots are selected, and placed 
upon any slight heat, they will bloom liiicly the following spring, 
the plants making thrii appearance through the mould in two or 
three weeks ; or they may be increased in the v\ay I have been 
mentioning, entire]} in the 0 ])en aii, and ulien strong enough for 
bloom, brought into tlie apailment of a house. 1 pot in any com- 
mon garden soil that is liglit. Henry Laddy. 

IVal worth, April 14M, 1834. 

ARTICLE IV. — On the Propagation of the Carnation^ 
Picotecy and Pink. By GuLir.LMVs. 

The sim])lo and coincnient melliod of raising the above-men- 
tioned beautiful flowei*s from pipings or slips, v^ithout the aid of 
glass, as recorded by }onr \.iluablc correspondent “ Snoudrop,” 
in the Cabinet for Xovcmbtr 1833, I have practised many times 
with tolcrabb success, not losing moic than orn* in twenty, and 
jmssess at present a number of fine healthy plants all reared in the 
same manner. I can, therefore, <*onfidcntly rceojumend its adop- 
tion to those who are not skilful in piping or laying. 

J take o/T slips fr(mi the old plants about the end of July, as 
]ong as I can get th<‘ni, in order to ensure their better rooting ; 
and either put three or four into a large pot, or in the open ground, 
according to convenience, in a shady situation, taking particular 
care to close the earth well round them, and to water them fre- 
({uently in dry weather. They will lake a much longvi* time to 
establish themseh es than b\ piping or laying, and fl.ig more, and 
not unfre<jneiitly a])pear as if tlu'y were dead, so that an impatient 
or inexperienced person might be tempted to pull them uji ; but 
as soon as they have l)ocom(’ firmly rooted, they ''ill erect their 
heads, and appear healthy and strong. 

If you consider these remarks worthy of } our notice, as tending 
in any wise to carry into effect the benev^olent designs of your 
esteemed coiTespondent, who, 1 observe, in alibis communications 
endeavours to meet the wishes, and accommodate the means, oi 
the humble florist, they are at 3 ^our service with much pleasure, 

GULIEJiMm 


London, 26th February, 1834 . 
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ARTICLE V. — Oh the Cultivation of Lobelias in Lots. 

By G. H. 

The wliole tribe of Lobelias «re delightfully interesting, although 
the greater part of them are plants of humble gi'owth. The spe- 
cies 1 have cultivated are L. fulgens, L. ^plendeiis, L. cardiiialis, 
and L. siphilitica. The L. eardinalis has long been an esteemed 
flower in our gardens ; tlie first and second species arc of modern 
introduction ; and the last species have long been cultivated in our 
gardens. The whole tribe arc readily pi'opagated either by seeds, 
suckers, or cuttings ; but 1 jwefer raising them from suckers, 
which I take off from tlie old plants in the regulai* way in October. 
Afterwards th(‘v are planted one in each small ])ot, and put into a 
cold frame till the end of Janinvry, when they are removed into a 
Melon or Cucumber frame, where the heat is kept u}) to 6o deg. 
of Fahrenheit by the aid of hot dung. A Pine stove, of the same 
temperature, will suit them e(|ually as well as the frame, provided 
they are not ke])t too far from the glass, so as to draw them up 
weak, which would gi’eatly injure them for blooming. I'owards 
the end of I’ebruary, they are shifted, with their balls as entire as 
possible, into pots a size larger; and earl\ in April, they arc again 
repotted into larger pots ; and towards the end of May, the}" are 
shifted a third time ; — the pots I use for this last shilling are 12 s. 
As soon as the plants have got well esUiblished in the last-men- 
tioned pots, they arc removed into a greenhouse, in which they 
continue till they flower, and are hardy enough to bear the open 
air. When they arc prcpaiing to throw up their flowering stems, 
and during their growth, they arc kept very imnst by putting pans 
under the pots, and keeping thtmi constantly filled with water. If 
the plants are managed as already detailed, they will begin to 
flower in July, and the spikes will continue to grow, and will be 
covered with flowers through the autumn. The compost 1 use 
consists of e([iial parts of yellow loam and of leaf-mould, to which 
is added sand equal to oiic-fourth of the previous composition : 
before used, the whole is well mixed together. Specimens cul- 
tivated in the above manner have been exhibited at vjirious Flori- 
cultural Meetings, which have had spikes of magnificent flowers 
four feet in height. When the plants thiv)w up only one spike of 
flowers, the end is pinched ofli* while yotmg, which will cause 
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several spikes to issue from tlie s'uiie roots. When stopped, they 
seldom attain so great a heiglit, but are much more elegant in 
tlieir appearance, the produce of flowers being considerably more 
tliau when only one spike is allowed to remain. 

I iia\e adopted vai-ious melliods in order to excel in blooming 
this beautiful tribe ; but in none iiave T been so successful as 
with the method now detailed, which I trust, if inserted, will 
be of some benefit to the numtnous readers ol the Floricultural 
Cabinet, G* H. 

Downham Market, Norfolk, Feb, 13//i, 1834. 


ARTICLE VI. —Ow the Cultivation of the Genu^ Cactus, 
By Mr. D. Pkakce. 

Being an admirer o(‘ that beautiful genus of plants, the Cactus, 
1 now send you a paper on its ciilthation, that has just come under 
my observation, and which, if you tliiiik proper, I shall be glad to 
'•ee inserted in jmur Magazine. 

-All the species of Cactus may be treated as follows : — Pot them 
in loam and ])eat, or sandy loam, mixed with about a fonrtli pait 
of lime rubbish Always ht the pots in whicli they are planted 
be as small as the plants will allow : large pots are injurious, 
because the roots are pre\ entod from reaching tlie sides for so long 
a time, and the body of soil is liable to retain too much moisture 
every time tlie plant is watered. Always gi\ e a good drainage, 
by laying in eacli pot a good portion of broken potsherds, — as the 
least stagnation is always injurious, sometimes fatal; tlierefore, 
never allow water to stand in the pans or feeders in which the pots 
are sometimes placed. Water very seldom, not more than twice 
a week when they are flowering, and not so often at othei times ; 
give very little at a time, not more than will just moisten the soil 
all over, particularly if the weather is not fine and sunny. About 
the middle of June, turn them out of doors into a situation where 
they will not he exposed to winds, but perfectly open to the rays 
of the mid-day sun. Place them on a hoard or floor of any kind, 
to prevent the worms fnun entering through the bottoms of the 
pots. This system of exposing them in summer gives them o 
check which seldom fails to produce a good bloom. Whilst out 
of doors, they must not be allowed to receive the heavy dashing 
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rains,* or they will suffei, peihaps die in eonsequenee ; eithbi^ k 
boarded roof, or othei slieller, must be pro\ided for them on s'lticli 
occasions. Also, if the pots stand on a floor of slates or flan stoin?s, 
they should be partl> ])liin<»ed in a litth* nioss, as the sun, t)y 
heating the pots, sometimes burns the roots of the plants. In 
September, tahe llie plants into the gucnliousc, and place them in 
a situation v\ here the\ >\ill receuc plent y of light and air during 
winter, Earl> in the spiing, lemove them to the sto\e in succes- 
sion, as they are requiiod to bloom. ]\Iost of the species will 
flower very fine, without being pLued out of doois at all ; but bv 
placing them out as abo\e, the flowers will b(‘ much finer, and 
more abundant, than when grown regularl> in the house ; they 
ma} be inci eased b} cuttings, seeds, and giafting. 

By Cuttings , — Take oil the < uttings at the length required, and 
lay them on a shelf in the greenhouse, to di\ and heal the wounds. 
Let them remain on the shelf until tlie\ begin to have a shrivelled 
appearance — sa> a week or fortniglil ; tlien ]>ot them in small pots 
in the same compost as retommended for the old plants; set them 
on a shelf as near the glass as coinenicnt, and be particularly 
cautious not to oteiwater tlnm. 

By Seed . — Sow the seed in the wet state, immediately after being 
gathered from the plant, and nibbed out of tlie husk. For this 
piiiyiose, fill a pot wdth a ini\lure of equal parts of peat earth and 
sand; eo\er it light!), and plunge the jiots in a hotbed : if the 
seed he good, it will make its appearance in a month afterwards. 

By G raffing , — The operation of grafting is veiy sinqile, inerel \ 
requiring an incision to he made, and fitting in it a fresh cutting 
of another kind, nibbing a little clay over the wound to keep out the 
air. The union is soon elTetfed, and the new branch glows fieely. 
April \Ath, 1834. D. Pearcf. . 


ARTICLE VII. — A Description of Twenty-six Species 
> and Varieties of Fuchsias ; with Particulars of the 
Method of Ctdiivationy By Mr, W. Barratt, 
Nurseryman, Wakefield. 

"" perusing your truly interesting work, the Floriculturat Cabl- 
et I observe amongst your very numerous Correspondents, that 
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two (if not more) are desirous of obtaining some information 
respecting the number of kinds, propagation, and subsequent cul- 
ture of that very desirable, sliowy, and much admired genus pf 
plants — the Fuchsia. Being an ardent admirer of them, and hav- 
ing in cultivation the following sorts, which have grown very satis- 
factorily, I am induced to send you the following remarks on the 
description of eacli kind, and the mode of treatment I have pursued 
with them. 

1, lycioides, — Projiagated by cuttings of young wood, inserted 
in pots, and placed in a hot-bed frame ; care must be taken to pre- 
vent it going off by dainj), as it is rather succulent. It flowers 
freely when grown in large pots in theoptui air during summer, but 
reipiires the greenhouse protection in winter. 

2, coccinca. — The old scarlet, so well known, and cultivated so 
successfully in the o])en ground, as w^ell as in ])ots, that it requires 
no remai'ks in this place. 

3, virgala . — A variety of No. 2 ; it grows with an innumerable 
numbc'i* of twngs, which in summer are filled with a vast profusion 
of flowers ; the flowers are rather larger than those of No. 2. 

4, gracilis,— A slender twigged kind, grows very tall; the 
flowers are large and hang very pendant. This kind flourishes 
well either in largt* pots or the open ground, but rinpiires a rich soil. 

5, gracilis crecta, — A fine, upright, growing kind, flowers similar 
to No. 4 ; it is very suitable for training with a single stem. 

G, gracilis tenella. — Produces long flowers, on slender twigs. — 
'Fhe length of the flowers and footstalks render thi"- kind a very 
graceful object, and well merits cultivation. 

7, gracilis mullijlora, — The foliage is of a verv glaucous hue ; 
the Howlers are middle sized, of a blush red, tlie lateral branches 
grow horizontal, and are very Ann ; the jdant blooms very freely. 
This kind flourishes well in the oj)eii border. 

8, Thgmafolia, — The leaves are orbicular shaptnl ; the flowers 
are produced in abundance, but rather hidden in the foliage ; the 
flowers, in an infant state, arc of a flesh colour, but change to a 
dark chocolate, tliey are of a small size. It is well deserving of 
culture in the open border, where it flourishes during suxnm^, and 
is very pretty, but docs not do so well in pots. 

9, Baxterii, — A free growing kind, and will bloom when the 
plant is very small/ but when it is planted in Uic open ground/ aud 

VoL. 11. 2 A 
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attains three or four years* growth, it is a most brilliant shrub ; tlie 
flowers are of the shape of F. glohosa, but are much larger, and of 
a finer colour. This kind will stand the winter well, and does 
not die down or suffer *so readily as most other kinds do. 

10, excorticata , — The leaves are very broad ; it is a shy bloomei 
if planted in the open ground, but if kept in a greenhouse in a pot, 
it will succeed tolerably w'ell ; the flowers are of a bluish grey 
colour. 

1 1, speciosa, — This kind is most like No. 3 ; the flowers ore of 
a fine deep red, and long; it will flourish well either in pots, or 
the open ground. 

12, kybrida, — A very erect growing plant, having pale red 
flowers ; it w ill do well in the open border. 

13, Thompsoniana , — This is a very fine variety ; the plant grows 
erect, with numerous lateral twigs, producing flowers in great 
abundance ; the (‘orolla (centre portion of the flower, the outer 
part, red, being the calyx) is not so deep a \iolet pur])le as most 
other kinds arc. 

14, arhorescens . — An upright grower, the foliage large and very 
showy. The plant produces one large hranclied tuft of flowers, at 
the extremity of a shoot, sometimes a moderate number of such 
will be produced upon a plant ; the flowers are small, and of a pale 
colour. It grows best in a pot kept in the greenhouse. 

15, coiiica . — A very strong growing plant, and flowcTs freelj' ; 
the flowers are short and bulky, of a lighter red than either virgata 
or gracilis, 

16, glohosa , — A very splendid kind, a most profuse flowerer; 
very small plants will bloom, even when but two or three inches 
high ; the flowers are of a globular, or balloon shape, before they 
wholly expand, of a very bright red colour. The plant will flourish 
either in the open border, or in a pot, and continue in bloom all 
the summer. It is decidedly the best kind for growing in rooms. 

17, hicidum , — This kind has a leaf like a Lauristinus. It has 
not yet bloomed with me, 

18, hacillaris, — Very much resembles No. 17, only is a strongei 
grower ; the flowers are of a light red or rosy colour. 

19, micTophilla, — The leaf is very small, as is the flower, but 
the plant is a most abundant bloomer. The plant does very well 
In the Open border, where the powers are produced much larger 
than when grown in a pot. 
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20, Pori Antonia. — A very dwarf growing kind, having very 
slender twigs ; it has not yet flowered with me. 

florihmda. — In growth and api)carancc the plant resembles 
No. 29, but it flowers very freely eiUier in the open ground or in 
ji pot* 

22, multi flora. — Very distinct from No. 21, having a larger 
leaf, in shape something like a small holly leaf ; the flowers arc of 
a light red ; the calyx is reflexed. 

23, longiflora, — The individual who raised this variety, states 
that the flower is six inches long ; but it not having yet bloomed 
with me, I am not able to confirm the statement, though the stock 
of plants I possess of it grow very freely. 

24, macrostemma. — This kind rather resembles conica, but it is 
not so stunted in its growth ; it is a most abundant bloomer, and 
when trained to a single stem several feet high, having lateral 
branches, it becomes a splendid plant ; the flowers are of a bright 
red colour. 

2r>, adolphina. — A stiff growing plant, with long narrow leaves ; 
the flowers jiyc large, and the corolla of a flue deep violet purple ; 
it blooms moderately free. 

26, elegans. — This distinct and handsome plant is perfectly 
hardy, and flowers abundantly in the open border. 

The above descriptions are from my own observations and 
practice. The tribe of plants is one much admired, and much in 
demand. I unifonnly have a stock on hand of one thousand 
plants, some of which arc near six feet high, grown in pots. I 
find very little difficulty in propagating the various kinds ; they 
will not all bear the same mode of treatment, but the best and 
easiest methods 1 have found are as follows : — 

About the middle of August, from plants Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 

8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 24, and 26, I take the cuttings, about 
tiiree inches long, from plants growing in beds. Having cut eack 
cutting close off under a joint with a sharp knife, I dress off the 
leaves from about one half the length of the cutting, being careful 
not to wound the bark in the least degree. I then plant them in 
fine soil and sand, in the open ground, choosing a shady situation ; 
having inserted them, I water them freely, in order to settle the 
soil properly round the base of each cutting. As soon as the we^ 
is dried from the leaves, 1 place hand glasses over the cukdngi^ ; I 
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repeat U^e watering when required, Uiking care to let the foliage 
dry before again placing the hand glass over them. ‘ 

In Qpont six weeks from putting oil* the cuttings, 1 find they 
have struck root, and arc ready for potting. I pot them into 
sixties, and place them in a cold frame, keeping it closed for about 
a fortnight, shading when re([uired. I then gradually inure them 
to (he open air. During winter, I let them remain in the frame, 
sliding the lights down in the day, and closing them at night. 

These sixteen kinds of Fuchsias I find tolerably hardy, if 
planted in the open air, having a deep, light, rich soil. The strong 
branches are tied up in winter, and protected with straw. At the 
spring season the branches shoot forth vigorously ; tluy art' tlu'n 
thinned out to three or four of the strongest. 1 f the bed, or bord(‘r, 
where the plant is, be covered four or six inches deep with mulch, 
as fern, &c. the plants being cut down tf> within a few inches of 
the ground, they shoot freely in the spring. 

The kinds Nos. 10 and 14 requin* tlio same mode of treatment 
in propagation as No. 1 ; they grow frci‘ly in the open bordei 
during sumincv, but require being pLuited in the greenhouse in 
winter. 

The kinds Nos. 10, 20, 21, and 25, I find proj)agatc best 
when cuttings arc tjil^cn off in April or May, inscrt(*d in pots, and 
covered close with bell glasses. I place them to strike in a mo- 
derate hotbed ; they are, in other respects, treated as th(' other 
kinds. 

General Culture. — Those plants I cultivate in pots I train 
up with a single si cm, from one to seven feet high, stopping them 
at any desired height, having them grown in a good rich soil ; they 
produce numerous lateral shoots, which never fail to bloom ju'o- 
fusely. I keep the plants in a co(»l gi'cenhoiise in winter, and 
prune them to a single stem in spring, and re-pot when the plants 
have begun to push shoots, and not before. 

The ^sixteen hardiest kinds, onunierated above, aie in oj^eii beds, 
and are cither strawed up, or mulched during winter ; and in th<’ 
spring, I add the other, tenderer kinds, taking these latter up, and 
potting them before winter sets in. 

I find all the kinds to flourish in a rich soil, having a portion of 
sand and peat mixed with it. Those cultivated in pots require 
well draining. 
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One of your Correspondents, (^onvolvulus Major, enquirei*- 
“ Do Nnrseryinon object to sell cuttings of the Fuchbia, &c. I 
ask, also, who would purchase cuttings when established plants of 
nearly tin* whole tribe of Fuchsias are only charged at from Sd, to 
Is. per ])laiit i* 

WII.LIAM Barratt. 

IVa h field JSTunery, July IKM. 


ARTICIiE VIIL — Remarks on the Colours and Proper- 
ties of One Thousand Sjyeeics and Varieties of Roses. 
By St. Patrick. 

(coNTiNCCD riioM l.jti.) 


NAMES. DKSCKIPTION. 

Quatre saisons sans opines. . . . . .Fino pale Mush. 

JjHl Quoon of Iho Pinks Ciuiod deep pink. 

.■jSrj Ros< s (tay roso-cohuir. 

,0Ht) Violets Pine i»ur})le blue 

.W Radians Pah* red. 

diSK RanunciiliH(»r<i Sm.all eojnpaot bright pink 

.580 Reinrni Pink and lilac mottled. 

Iloiiio ClopAtre ChangonMo scarlet. 

.Vdl des Rlaiiches Very tine whit<'. 

o!)2 d’Kspagne. Deep jnnk. 

,593 dos Roses- Crimson. 

.591 Rononculo Bright Mush. 

.595 Robin clla Barge red. 

.59tJ R(»i d’Angletcne ...Red. 

.597 des Peux Pine deep crimson 

.>iW de Prance Deep red, 

,599 des Franeai> J*iirp]e. 

fiOO do Rome Deep led. 

(iOl des pays has Large fine bright red 

(>02 RoKa flob Scarlet. 

003 Rose Mzarre (’urious ^ Into and pinV ju'ckled semi. 

doiibli . 

(lot Caroline Dei'p rose. 

f>0,5 fl(. meaiix Pine small pale lose, 

(|0(> Maria Jdght rosy blue. 

007 Matilda Pine light crimson. 

(>08 noir Dark crimson. 

<)09 sceptre Curious pink. 

010 Rosetta Bcautiiul globe light tiiuiM»» 

(ill minor Sm<dl pale rose. 

sujierh Pine cninson. 

(>13 Rouge mlmiradable Pino scarlet eiimson. 

5J4 agi-eable New, fine red. 

(>I5 formidable Beautiful red. 

61 (> luisant Pinkish red. 

617 nouveau Largo fine light red, 

618 varie Pine curled bright red. 

619 vif Crimson and blubh. 

020 Royalo Crimson Very line. 

621 " Purple •«••««••••#«• iBarge and fine. 
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NAMES. Dr.HCRirri(»N. 

fi22 Royal Grandis Small palo hlush. 

623 Mantle Fine hric;ht blush. 

624 — Province Large fine curled deep blush. 

62^ jXubifiora. Bright red. 

626 Hubrispiua Large fine red. 

(to be rONTINCED.) 


PART II. 

EXTRACTS. 


Plants figured in the following Periodicals for July : — 

Curliss Botanical Magazine, Edited by Dr. Ho(>ker, King’^ 
Professor of Botany in the Universily of Glasgow. Price 
3s. 6d. coloured ; 3s. plain. 

1. Epidendrvm bicornvtum, Two-horned Fpidendrum. (lass, Gynandriai 
order, Monandria. Natural order, Legiiminosir. This chiirming orchid eous 
plant is a native of Triuidad, and was introduced to tht' stoves of Europe 
by Messrs, Shepherd, of Liveri)ool. It w’as flowi'red by Mr. Cooper, of 
Wentworth Gardens, in April last: the flowers arc large, whit(‘, and highly 
fragrant, smelling like* those of the Persian Iris. 

2, Verbena chamocdn/oliaf .Scarlet flowered Venain. Didynamia, Angio- 
spermia. Verbeuatea*. Synonyrnh, Verbena \er(uucifolia, V. Mclindres, 
Erinus Penivianus. No plant with which we are acquainted exhibits 
flowers of so brilliant and dazzling a scarht ns the present : and although 
a native of tlje Banda Orientale, the l*lato, and the whole of the? Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres, as fax ns the provinces of Cordova and .St Luis, it is found 
to flourish in the open air with us, and to bear our moderate winters unhurt. 
It should, however, as we may judge from the character of the soil in its 
native country, and indeed from what we know of the habit of almost the 
whole genus, have its roots well drained. It is then, too, better able to repel 
the effects of our severer frosts. It flowers during the whole summer, and 
if planted in patches of considerable size, or beds, it is impossible to con 
reive the splendour of its appearance without seeing it. 

3. Trachymene lanceolata, Lance-leaved Trachymene. Pentandria, Di 
gynia. Umhellifera*. ‘Syn. Azorella lanceolata. A nati\e of Port Jackson, 
where it inhabits dry, barren, rocky situations. “ With us,” Mr. Allan 
Cunningham writes from Kew, “ it is a hardy greenhouse plant, and was 
first introduced to our culture in the King’s Gardens, from a solitary indivi 
dual springing up in a box of Orchidwe received from New South Wales in 
1825. In that collection, it makes a variety among other compatrots; 
where, although it belongs to a family possessing few external attractions to 
the horticulturist, it nevertheless recommends itself to the care of the culti^ 
vatoPj not less by tlic freedom of its growth, than hy the ready disposition 
it exWbits to produce its ample umbels of flowers at various seasons.” The 
petals are five, spreading, w'hite, eliptical, entire. Trachymene, from the 
Greek trachvs, rough; and fnenCf a membrane, — on account of the tubercu- 
lated coat of the fruit. 

4, Hibes sanguineMpif Red-flowered Currant. Pentandria, Monogynia. 
Grossulariete. Syn, Ril)es malvaceiun. Few, if any, of the numerous inte- 
resting and hardy plan^ intfodueed to our gardens by Mr. Bouoiasi from 
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the north-wefit coast of America, are more truly deserving of cultivation, 
and of a place in our borders and in our shrubberies, than tho present spe- 
cies. Its original discoverer was Mr. Menzies, and it has since been 
gathered by Mr. Douglas, by Messrs. liEwis and Clarke, aud by Dr. 
ScoLLEU, in countries extending from lat 48^, in California to 52^ N. 
Most of the bpecit‘s of this genus hitherto known to us, recommend them- 
.selves by tho excellence of their fruit; their flowers being insignifleant, both 
us to size and colour : — here we have a species remarkable for the fine pur- 
plish red of the numerous clusters of flowers, and the delicate green of tho 
copiously vi'ined foliage. But in proportion to the beauty of the flowers, 
in this instance, is tho w orthlt'hSiu‘’>>s of tho fruit, which, though it has not, 
that I am aware, be<‘n produced in this country, is described by Mr. Dot glas 
as “turbinate, brownish black, bitter, hu\iug a ti>ugh, leathery, tliick skin, 
with numerous minute, angular seeds, adhering together by a small portion 
of limpid, viscid mucus, and completely destitute of the pulpy substance 
common to most species of tho tribe.” The whole plant possesses the pecu- 
liar fragrance of our Black Currant ('Riles nigrum). It is easily increased 
by cuttings, thri\ing well even in the we.fl of Scotland; and in the early 
.spring, before the foliage appears, it is rendered conspicuous by tho copious 
racemes of tiow’ers, which last till the full expansion of the leaves. 

5. Miinulus luteus^ var. rariegatus. Yellow Chilian Monkey-flower, var. 
Didynamia, Angiospemiia. Scrophularineo?. This is a very la‘autiful 
plant, quite hardy, and deserving a place in every garden, flowering as it 
does almost the whole summer through. [See Vol. I. plaU‘ 9.] 

(). Acacia elongala^ Slender curved leaved Acacia. Bolygamia, Moniecia. 
Legumiiiosu.'. This slender and graceful species of Acacia is frequent oii 
the Blue Mountains of New South Wales, and it also inhabits rocky hills 
in the interior to the westward of Port ,Tackson, w^hen* it w'os originally dis 
covered during th(‘ fir,si expedition of Mr. Oxley on the Lachlan river, in 
1817 ; but was not introduced to the English gardens till 182JI, when plants 
wen* raised at Kew from set'ds sent by Mr. Allan Cunningham 
7. Acacia vmlrosa. Shady Acaeia. Introduced in 182JI by Mr. A. Cun- 
ningham. ‘‘ It d€‘lights in dry sliady woods in New South Wales, in the 
mountainous districts on the ci>ast; at Illawarra, and elst‘where.” It flow era 
in the spring, and its blossoms are powerfully fragrant. 


Edwardits Botanical Beginter. Edited by Dr. Lindley, Pro- 
fe.ssor of Dotaiiy in the University uf Londoit, Price 4.s. 
coloured ; 3s, plain. 

1. Rhododendron arhoreum^ var. alluniy Wliite Tree Rhododendron, The 
j.weviously raised varieties are. Scarlet and Rose. Decandria, Monf>gjnia. 
firice®. Never did wo behold any flower more j>prfectly lo\oly than was 
tins, when received from the conservatory of W. Wells, Ksq., Redleaf, 
Tunbridge, Kent, in February last. Its leaves of the richest and deepest 
green, mellow(*d by the warm tone of their under surface — its large clusters 
of bell-shaped flowers hanging loosolj, yet compactly, by their slender stalks 
— and the half-transparent snowy corollas, without a stain or a spot, save 
what Nature had given them to render their whiteness the more pure and 
brilliant, — formed together an effect wiiich few objects could rival, and none 
surpass. It far surpasses the other varieties, I'he only w’ay to treat the 
kinds successfully in this counUy, is as hardy conservaloiy plants. Rhodo 
dendron, from rhodoy rose ; and dendron, a tree. 

2. Tritcleia laxa. Loose-flowering. Ilexandria, Monogynia. Asphodele®. 
Mr. Bentuam {Hort. Trans. Vol. 1. n.s. page 413) remarks, that this is ** a 
very handsome plant, the scape of which is from a foot to eighteen inches 
high. Its flowers are about an inch across, of a deep blue colour; they 
gvow in a las umbel* It seeds freely, and will soon be common.^ Tt is easy 
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to cultivate, and will grow in any common garden soil, but prefere a mixture 
of peat, loam, and sand; is perfectly hardy ; if allowed U> remain, will pro- 
pagate itself by offsets as well as by seeds. It blooms in June and July, 
having about twenty flowers in an umbel. Triteleia, from treh^ three , and 
teteioSf complete, — in allusion to the pt'rfectly teruarj’^ anangcment of its 
parts. 

3. Garina Ellipticdeaved. Dioi'cia, Tetrandria. Gurry acofie. A 

hardy evergiven shrub, native of Northern California, where it was disco 
vered by Mr. Dot f.LAS. It was introduced in IS28, and a plant flow 
ered for the first tiim* in ()cti>bt*r last, in the Garden of the London Horti 
cultural Society. In appearance it is \ery similar to a Viburnum, and, like 
that genus, is readily increased by layers. It juvfers a loamy soil This 
j>lant appears to rt‘prt‘sent a natural order altogetbtn- distinct from any pre 
viouslv known. The llowers are in long pendulous amentums, of a pale 
green colour. Altogether it is a very prettry shrub. Gtirrya, named by 
Mr. Doijglas in compliment ti» Nicholas Garrv, Esq., Se<*retary of the 
Hudsons Bay Coinpunj. 

4. Gcodorum fuscatwHf Painted flowered. Gjmaiulria, Monandria, Oi 
cbidea'. A single plant of this new sptsdes of (L'odoruin seiittotlu* Lmidoii 
HorticuUiu-al Society from Ceylon by Mr. Watson, in IS32, flowered in the 
Chiswick Garden last July. It thri\es in a hot duuip stove, hut lecjuires to 
be rested after its leaves have withered. The 11ow(ts are i>roduced in a 
pendulous tuft of ten or more together, compact; they are of a rose colom 
outsid(‘ striped with white, about half an inch across; tlu* inside of the 
flower is white, striped with red. Geodorum, from yc, the earth; and doron^ 
a gift 

5. SpJicerosiema propinquum, Small-flow'ered. Dia*cia, Polyandria. Ario 
naceae. Synonym, Kadsura propinqiia. A hothouse climber, found by Ur. 
Wallich, in Nepal, on Mount Slieopore, and on the hills about Saukoo. 
It flower'd last July in the Ilorticultuml Society’s Garden at Chiswick. 
The flowers an* yellow and brown, about an inch across, produced singly at 
each leaf, or joint of the shoots; Ihey lO’c succeeded by b»ng pend ulou 
shoots of scarlet berries. SplacrosUuua, so named from aphatra, a globe ; 
and sterna, a stamen, — ni allusion to the structure of the male flowers 

6. Lupinns densiflorus, Dense-flowered. Diadelphia, Decandria. Legu 
tuinosa\ Raised in the Garden of the Horlieultuml Society from h(‘«*(Is 
sent from California by Mr. Docoijvs. The flowers, which grow in distinct 
whorls, are white, delicab'ly stained with ]nnk; llu'y are also ali tile speckled 
at the base of the vexilliim. The sb'iii does not grow above six or seven 
inches liigh. It is a hardy annual, hut rare, hitherto pr(»ducing few’ seeds. 
Lupinus, hom lupus, a wolf, — in allusion to the exhausting habit of tlu* 
plant 

7. Yucca superba, Superb Adam’s Needle. Iloxandria, Moiiogynia. Li 
liacea*. Synonym, Yucca gloriosa. It has bloomed with tlu* Hon. and Rt'v. 
William Herbert, who says tliai he bought the plant twenty yeai-s ago (d‘ 
Mr. Malcolm, of Kensington Nursery, and that it is unquestionably the 
most magnificent })lant in the llow’er garden. The fiow'er stem rises eight 
or nine feet high; and the profusion of blossom is so great, that as the late 
ral sh(»ots are rather sub-erect than diverging, a pin cannot he passed between 
the flowers in the centre of the column. The de(q> crimson of the stalks 
and stem, and the purple slrii>e on the outer petals of the flower, remind 
tme of Criuum amabile. It is a very hardy species, and flowc3i’H fiequeiitly. 
Yucca, from its name in use in St. Domingo, 


The Botanic Gardetu Edited l>y Mr. B. Maund, F.L.S. Prict* 
Is. 6d. large ; Is. small : coloured. 

1. J?(wa rfl/MT, Double Bumet-leaved Rose. Icosandria, Polyginia. Ro 
sacew. latroduced from America iu 1726. It is commonly cultivated as a 
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Hijirtgg^g in wbicii fumi it hab less to recommend it tb^n other 
spemfA; hut pruned to a head, on its own stem, it assumes tWhapit and 
^p4*itrance of a budded standard. All the strong Roses may he ^own on 
Mjieir ovyii stems, iu precisely the same form as budded stochs. lliere is do 
geneittl chana in budding, praducti’ve of peculiar growth. The compa,Ct 
li«‘ad of small laterals can lx* produced by pmniiig alone, and so regulated 
^ IIS to 1)0 far more omaniental than tlie loose hushes usually seen. The sitU 
ation and other cinuimstaneeb should, of course, iiiduence the taste in adopt- 
ing auj" particular mode of training. Where Rose trees form fence lines, 
the aatural fence-like character »hould lx* assumed ; but where there is no 
attempt at natural grouping — u here the charm is dependent on the neatness, 
tm the tioral elegance, and nicety of keeping in detail, Roses may be so 
pruned as greatly to aid the design. Here it is that dw'arf standards should 
embellish the picture. If Roses be already established in proper situations 
for BtandardH, it only remains that attention be paid to pruning, and this 
peculiai’ity of foj‘m mu^\ at once lx* priHluced. It is true that all Roses are 
not equally suitable lor the puipose; but those of the more delicate Chinese 
species, whose stems would not strengthen into a sufficiently firm standard, 
may he budded, and cerUiinlv uith some advantage to the size of their 
fiowers. We aim not ajb superseding tlu* budding of standards, but at bring- 
ing into view the more cas\ means of ai*ri\ing at similar results; of which 
means, from the pressure of fashion, uiltivators seem to ha\e lost sight. To 
w/ibct tJiis purpost', young frt‘e-grou ing suckers should in summer be lied to 
apiigbt stakes, and kept quiti' free of small lateral shoots. AVlien they aro 
as tall as is required, stop them hv cutting half an inch off their tops. If 
this can be done in tlu‘ middh* of summer, side shoots Avill be soon emitted, 
all of uhlch should be cut off excepting the thre<* upper ones. In the suc- 
ceeding J<'ebruar> , prune i*ach ol these three latt'rals back to witlihi tw’o or 
three eves i>r buds of tlu' stem, and th<‘y will flower in the summer. If the 
suckers be not tall enough in one season, another s(‘asoii must be taktm, 
observing tlte same general ruh‘s. 

JJ, Geranium Ibmcum, Iberian Crane’s Hill. Mt)nadelplna, D(*candria. 
Oeraniacea*. This free-llowering specie's of Geranium is a native of Iberia, 
from wliouce it was introduced in 1S02. ft is a iierennial, grows two feet 
high, and fiuwors from June to August. It u ill tiourish in almost aity soil 
and aspect. 

3. Cri/ptostemma calendulaautmj ar vgold- flowered Crypt ostemma. Syn- 

genesia, Frustranea. Comi)osita). Introduced from tho Cape of GotklHope 
in It is jui annual; giws eighteen inches higli, and flowers in July 

and August. The ->eed, if sown in the open border, should not he sown till 
tho end of April ; but it is far better to sow it three weeks sooner in a hot- 
bed, which will ensure an earlioi blossom, and a greater ebance of fertile 
seeds. 

4. Sedam oppobitifoliumf Opposite-leaved Slonecrop. Dei'undria, Penlu 
gynia. Crossulaeeu*. This is a \ery ornamental plant for nak work, both 
when it is in flower and out, Ahnost any situation will suit it. It is a 
native of the south of Kurojie. Grows siv incht's high, »nid flowers from 
July to September. The l^atin word, serfei-e, to sit, constitiib's the root of 
the generic name Sedum ; it is intended lu apply to the close manner ol 
the growth of the plants of this genus on their native rocks. 


Voi, II. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


< . QUERIES. ^ I < 

DlE^STHoriNO TKE Apnis. — ^What Is the most sSinple and 
si£ld|odqf destroying the Aphis, or green insect nhich infests Hoses, (^af 
Auriculas, &c ? 

Innovator be so kind as to inform us the size (in inches^ of the 
pot lie tises for flowering a single Carnation plant? In his Arti^e oh 
Carnation, he says a sixteen,** which, accoMing to the standard ^v^n at 
page 44 (Vol. II.), is six inches; and in correcting it in the June JiVuiiDU^, 
he says the pOts should be ‘^four to the cast,** uliich would be a pot 12 in. 
diaSDiBter, — ^leading os, I fear, still furtlier into error; unless, iiidbed,^he 
mbaiis that a 12 in. pot is the size for three plants. C. {N. 

Trmto. t 


Ok a List of Phloxes &.c. &r. — should feel exceedingly obligM il^ 
yon, or any of the correspondents to vour very useful Magariue, would give 
me a list of from one to three dozen hard> Phloxes, to be placed in the ieuW4 
border, the low-growing ones being mentioned, that they may be planted Id 
the front,— so as to have a succession of bloom, that the border may be gSV 
throughout the summer. If not quite hardy, is there any way of proteCtit^ 
Tlddxei in the ground, as I have neither pit nor greenhouse ? Also, the 
best tray of propagating Phloxes of all species. Is there any way of de 
stroyhig the blight in Rose bushes? I went to some expense last year In 
procuring some fine scuts of Roses, and um afraid I shall not have a rinj^le 
perfect flower. If it would be considered useftil, I have a never-failing 
recipe for making the Yellow Rose tree blcnv perfectly, which I would send 
to your Magazine if desired.* I have no doubt it woiild succeed with other 
Rose trees ; “but in the first place, it would be too troublesome tor any thing 
loss precious than a Yellow Rose, and in the second it would not do for 
bushes. — Bo you know the Lobelia purpurea ? Ido not mean the common 
pui^ Lob^Ba, but a new sort that I raised from seed last year, semt from 
die Horticultural Society. If you do, can you tell what X should do with 
them ^riiig the winter? They are now in a border for bloom. — I have the 
Gladiolus; It appears healthy, and the foliage fine (though 
rffii^ lb a room at the open window) : but it has as yet no appearance of 
bh>6]i}. *What should I do with it? — I am quite ashamed of being so trou 
bt^me widi questions, but I hope the answers will be acceptable to others 
as' Mi as myself. — 1 have seen a double white Hepatica, but only in a pri 
ra!tb*m£rdeb : t could not obtain a plant even for myself. — I delight in your 
more especially now that your correspondents appear more peace 
My inclined. Hitherto I have been afraid'to write a line, or to venture Itn 
<mbmon, !br ibar of getting into a scrape.** Now I sBall be happy to con- 
tnbum Krhat little experience I have had. My garden, though oxily a young 
one, is allow^ even by my rivals to be very blooming, considering 
S disadvantages I labour under from want of sun, and exposure to north 
l^and westerly winds. It is said that all gardeners are conceited — so now 
the cloven foot, I will leave off. Fanny Enyam. 

i6th, 1834. 

P.S. I can never obtain a bloom of those delightiul flowers the Lily of the 
¥«R4y, notwithstanding my shady situation. Can you tell me the reason? 

^ Oif ifHE Bark C|;ina Rose.— I wish some of the readers of the Cabinet 
woM my 6 the go^ness to inform mo what soil will suit^ and make flower 
ill 1^ t>ark China Rose : also, whether there are two or mo|e 

tieitof ii; and if ao, which would be the kind mo^t likely to answer^ 

He Jhatt beimu^ oUigeA by 
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to make a handsome bed in the flower garden. 1 had a clump planted, of 
three dozen plants, and althott^t|bis'i$%o .second season IVom planting, 
they make no growth, or show. Our soil is flint and chalk. We have done 
what we could to improve it I suppose a mixture of leaf and turf with 
stable-dung wifl improve any eoil. A Greville Ros^ has gfr^fn to a good 
height, but has never bomo a flower. Any information (^culated to be of 
service to me on the above points, I shall be obliged by. C« 8. 

On Bslsams, &c. — In your Number for March 1B33, some vexy valuable 
ij^forpi^on was given by St. Patrick, for cultivating Balsomi?, 4/^ he 
beoi^ so successful in growing tliat beautiful flower, I bog to crarp l;ds a^ce 
as to saving the seed, and his opinion a by I failed. Last year! had ek- 
trpmely flne double flowers of several colours, and carefully saved the seed, 
wmcii I kept vexy dry and toarm. This year, however, aQ are singU, and 
while. How is this to be accounted fori 

MJyty, 1834. 

P.8, where can seed be procured which may be dopexxded on I 

OK Mb. Dbnyee’s Article on Geraniums. — ^AU ow me to make a few 
queries and remarks, through the pages of the FlortcuUural Cabmet, on the 
third Article in the June Number, page 139, entitled, “ On the C^ture of 
Oqraniums,” dec. Previous to June, dues Mr. Henyer stop the leading 
shoot or not I Wliat compost docs he use ! Does he pot them after the 
middle of Auguid, and how docs he treat them after t^t time? Does he 
keep them in the open air, cool frame, or greenhouse I Mr. Denyee, in 
me oommonooment of his paper on the subject, wishes to inform J. T. of a 
det^l of culture, which he says wdll answer every expectation. Now flrom 
ail your subscnbeis would undoubtedly expect to find the whole routine 
of culture, which ho has certainly given till the second week in August; 
but after then, nothing further is said about them, which is leaving out the 
principal part. I must say that the whole is a vei^ imperfect communica- 
tion, in respect to giving perfect information j and what makes it more so is, 
that Mr. 1>. has sent it in the form of an answer to J. T.— -I hope Mr. B. 
(wl^o, by the bye, is an old acquaintance) will not asenbe the abova remarks 
to any rancorous feeling in me, for that is not tbo cose ; but only to solicit 
in future more perfect observations on so agreeable a subject. 

F. F. AsupojtD, 

On Compost tor Florists* Flowters. — ^Writers on the treatment^ of 
Auriculas, Carnations, Pinks, Tulips, lianunc uluses, &.c. give lists of certain 
composts which are to be frequently turned and stirred during the space of 
two years, so as to become intimately mixed. Of these compoSta^ xnany of 
the ingredients must be exceedingly offensive ; and unless premises be suiSl- 
( iently capacious to appropriate a place entirely for this purpose, few persons 
would endure so intolerable a nuiSiUice ; — therefore, those only who ppssess 
roomy premises can derive benefit from the use of them. 1 wtrii to inquires 
amongst your numerous correspondents, if any persons have already engitt^ 
in the business of compost-making, and retailing the same m a fit 
immediate use : and if so, where they are to be found. If none ^b 
then I would suggest that it might answer the purpose to commence such an 
undertaking without delay ; and if conducted faithfully accoxfling to tpe 


tbrent recipes — ^uslng jhe very materials and quantities recommended l|y ^e 
several authors — I apprehend the article would meet a read^ sale;^ for 
doubtless most persons fond of flowers would cheerfully pay a reaac|n|^ie 
sum per bushel for any particular compost they might require for 
use. ft & 

24th June, 1834. 

On an Annual List or Prize FLOWERS.—In VoL I., page 63, 
given a list of flowers that obtained the leading iirizes in the year ^ j I 
hope you mean to render annual a list .so truly useful to amateur coljecl^s^ 
and that 1 shail, \n an early Number, have the pleasure of 

[W«^ attfad to ArimionreChwv.] 





^Oi»D«N ANi;H<Wfi.-^Ddes not InmovATon, in hhmHkoWon 
the of lAe OHiden Anemone (Anemone HOrtensie), mean itnoaiome 

ctrtronaA '^na^ Hortensib or steliata bmng the Star Anemone? 

Pit A Slbscribi:.j^ , 

Oj^ k 6v THE BEST Pa^jsies. — ^WiU yon, or any of your numeroui 
roxteapondnntSy gire me a list of about a doz 'n of the very best Heartsease ! 
I mea^ sitch as have good properties, and generally take the first piizos at 
Horoeulbiral and Floral Societies' Meetings. 1 shall be much obliged by 
itn otnijy Imawer, air I nish to purchase a few immediately, so as to have 
them In dower the latter end of autumn. Herb TrinitV 4 

Jtify im, 1834. 

On the Ranunculus. — ha^o attempted to giow the Ranunculus these 
las^ two years, but ha^e been imsuctcs^ui. I observe that most of Vour 
Correspondents who ha^e written on the eiilti\ation of that Flower, aJvise 
water to be given between the rows, and not to not the foliage ; which rule 
I have followed; but one sa^s he has frcqucntl}' observed that a cool and 
abowexy May has been Aery conducive to the growth of the plants, and has 
ensured a fine bloom in June. On some former occasions 1 have admifOd 
the calm reasoning of your Correspondent O. I. T. ; now I should take it a)s 
a particular favour if he would have the goodness h) explain, physiologically, 
what effect water has on the leases of that plant. 

July 9/A, 1834. A Countryman* 

On a Liar of Hardy Border Flowers. — You would very materially 
serve your inexperienced subscribers to the FloricuHural Cabinet, by giving 
ibem, in one of your early Numbers, a list of hardy border flowers, annual 
and perennial; dividing them into four classes as to colour, tliree as t(t 
height, and six as to their time of flowering, I annex, by vay of explana 
tioB, an attempt at the sort of thing icquired, which, howevei, joui experi- 
ence will no doubt enable you to improve upon. 
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AnmaU flowering in February and March — same as above: 

Afud so in like manner those flowering in April and May — Juno — July- 
August — September and October. 

Mr. J, Price, who furnished \our Woik with a vciy intelligible Article 
on soils, was so good as to promise us furthei observations on the subject. 
If his time would allow of it, he would much increase the former obligation 
by lesttmlhg the subject. 

If Amicus has not yet satisfied himself with a yellow trailing plant, per- 
haps the X^ysimachia Nummularia would answer his pin pose, or else a yellow 
Ptesy. 

Could you Ikvour your subsciibers with a list ol tho most hardy and showy 
bulbs, and the prices of them, as well as the address of tho person who 
ihiporte them most largely, or cultivates them ? Pray also inform us whe 
Iher tho Nemophylla phaceloides is an annual or perennial. Loudon s 
CMidcgae classes* it among the latter, but most seedsmen’s lists call it an 
axmuiS. W. W. J. 

Cticfdidwil, 14/A July, 1834. 

u 


ANSWER/^, 

I U r 

answering a Corresijondent's nn[uest, iusei ted in page 

ffi % 6^3ev e the most effectual method to destroy Bairwigstimii any train^ 
raariOBH putts, pieces of leecfai between the branchca and 
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the well £ 0 om Mr to eiix itiebea tong. They will generally 

tain a auniber aC these inseotg^cveiy xuoming; and by taJ^g o|U 

;^on may blow the iaseots into a basin <3i hot water, , 

Os rfer^ C^vttmTiON of Balsams. — As your Conrcspondeat, Stol)w»llol^ 
lubtly rmnarks, that St. Patrick, in page 57, May No. of your Afoffuzfnef 
lias said enongh to deter any one from cultixating this lovely Annual,;, yai, 
Snowdrop, a concise, clear, and caustic writer, treats on this flower as |f 
wore a httrdtf Annutd ; the fact is, Balsams require to be sown in a hot bed 
the commencement of April — if the st^ason is not very favourable^the 
should be deferred till the latter part of the month, or the first week in May^ 
Vt the latter period, a hand glass may then he dispensed with. When the 
plants are snfHcientiy strong and hoidy, they should be transplanted into 
pots filled with rich loam, and introduced to a stand in a drawing-Toem ; or, 
if prefei'able, transplant^ in a hed of rich loam on a south border. My 
plants never failed by liursuing this system. I hope those remarks will net 
oflen^ your Correspondents, St. Patrick or Snowdrop, as it is neither my 
wish nor intention to do so. Emily Armstrongh. 

Trelandy March 21 sf, 1634. 

0*1 THi. ClLTIRE OF THE FlCHSIA IN IIIE OPKN BoRDER. — In reply tO 
A Constant Slbscriber, in Vol. II., page 68, of your useful Maga^e, 
I beg lea^e to refer him to the excellent Article on the above-named 
brilliant flower, written by A Jersey Gardener, page 196 of Vol. I., 
and he will find in tlio said Article, tliat cutting down the plants in the 
autumn, as practised by Mi. Siiarman, is not so advantageous to it as 
cutting them close in the beginning of the month of April. I have tried 
both w'ajs, and found spring the best season, for the reasons stated by yotir 
lersey Correspondent. JiCt A Consiant Si use riser bear in memory, that 
some of the other varieties of this lovely family of plants arc of lower 
growth, and more impatient of cold than the gracilis, and requiring to be 
mulched around the loots during the «evero winter months. The cultivator 
of this beautiful flower must be under considerable obligation to your Jersey 
Correspondent for his valuable communication, 

Emily Armstronoe. 

Castlerahan, IrcUind, March 21 sf, 1832. 

On the Ciltere oi the Airicela. — I collect my compost in the 
months of July and August. It consists <»f four barrows of horse-dung, 
the same quantity of cow-dung fiom the helds, one barrow' of leaf mould, 
eight of pasture sods, and one of sand. I Jay the whole together, and turn 
it over three or four times during the winter. It will be ready for use the 
following May. Edward Edwards^ 

On blooming Agapanthcs imbeliatcs, — I have buccessfully culti- 
vated tho Agapantliub umhellatus, for some ^ears, by the fcdlowixig treat- 
ment . — I put ray plants under tho stage in the greenhouse during the winter 
months, or a dry shed will serve as well. I give them no water while in ^s 
state. 1 take them out in tho beginning of April, and part them to one 
stem, then place them in Ifl-si/ed pots, (or pots one foot in diameter,) UAlt^ 
any vegetable mould with one part <»and. They are then watered to settie 
the mould, and placed in a warm situation. I water them twice a day in tb^ 
summer months, but do not stand them in water. After they have 4oxte 
flowering, the old stems aix? cut down, and placed in a cold, i^^ady iill 
November, when they are moved to their winter quarters. They wijl jplbo 
succeed, if turned out into a bed ot rich mould, and plentifully watered. 

' Edward Edwards. 

On the Green Fly. — If bj the Green Flyyoyxr Correspondent, William 
Frederick, means the small green insect (Aplm ) which so ficquently infests 
tho buds of l^ses, as well as otlier flowers, j believe I can inform him of a very 
simple and eflectual mode of destruction; let him water over the heads of 
the ptonfts, vrith water in which Potatoes have been hoitod» and wtoto 
mm nntortonato iha» I have been, lie will find tiic 
thefimoppliartiaiv i sboitid otoy, 
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y^jf^ m fuyr of your CSwrospomdeujt^, ha^vo Jtho goodueiia vm 

w])(jjc1^|g(«ib^boj^|iu]ttUcMioiion tho manq.gemet]it of 

tO}|^a rppUne of their ooltaro, and also ae to the met tapjir^^yad 

surti^ fpr cubivati^n. Vour Correspond^t from Bodmin, hag^ ip yoiur 
nmi^er^ AO oompletely forestalled some req[iiestB I was about to trofMaiyois 
i4so in some observations I had intended to make, that I couidfiimojr 
hfi ipjopt h%ve hfMi a sly poop into my very thoughts; however, ail 
nQ)H( t^ do, is to hope^ that Ms communication may be speedily and efi^olpially 
aassnam^ a C. i 

0K SunrHATB or Limb, &c. — 4 person, calling himself Ignoramus, i^-* 
quests an explanation of the manner of preparing the sulphate of limO for 
Iimorator*! eama^on compost Now, if Ignoramus had just taken in? 
trouble to ask one of his neighbours, more enlightened than himself, he Might 
hare found out that limestone is carbonate of lime — ^not sulphate 
he thinks ; for sulphate of lime, when burnt, is plaster of Paris. Sulphat^ 
of lime, or g 3 rpsum, is generally called by masons (who generally \i) 
plaster; it may easily be powdered in a mortar, and sifted to any de^rise of 
fineness. ^ 

Another correspondent wishes to know the method of preserving the hltkg * 
noBa from eanvigs. Does he suppose that there is a particular method' fbr 
every species of plants? Let him look at the former numbers of the CMn)^ty 
he win find two or three methods of destroying them. 

D, Pearce wishes to know the meaning of the term pin-eyed, ndiCn ap 
plied to the Polyanthus. Let him ask the next fiorist he meets, and lio^ 
place himself on a level with Ignoramus. Kobe R t us. ‘ 


REMARKS. 

To PREVENT Slugs from destroying Dahlias amd Seedling Annuals. 
— 1 have for the last two years applied finely chopped horse-hair round the 
young plants, and found that it cHimpletcly succeeded; the hair I use is that 
which is clipped from the hoi*ses' heels. A Subscriber. 

PL Mc^tingu 


CAMBRIDGE FLORISTS’ SOCIETY. 

The ninth anniversary of tho above Society was held on Monday, July 
1 1th, in the large Concert Room, at the Hoop Hotel. The Carnations and 
Picotees exhibited on this occasion were very fine ; the amateur cultivators 
decdlitnnV Ihom to be superior to any previous shew of the same fiowers. The 
gxRiM piize stand exhibited 132 ^autiful blooms arranged in classes, and 
aalseted from upwards of 500 sent in for competition. The long range of 
tRhlas d<Brn the centre of the room, were graced with several fine specimens 
of HjipQUNl^elagjans, Fuschios, Balsams, Geraniums, Cockscombs, Calceolarias, 
]$k^ueta of Cut Flowers, Ac. &c. Mr. Widnall’s collection of Pansies (100 
rU^Oties) was much admired : but his stand of Dahlia blooms attracted all 
oyeg; and drew forth the plaudits of every one who had the pleasure of be- 
the first time, that magnificent and truly beautiful variety, justly 
n^iy;ed The King of Dahlias,” consisting of a finely formed flower of k 
af3i|(»Me white ground, and every petal surrounded with a rich orinisou 
much aft^r the style of the Ficotee Called Martin’s I^oe 
QejERge*^ A veiy select party of about fifty of the members and friends of 
t^f^Upurishins Society, after tho shew, sat down to a most excellent dinner, 
Mt« Elfin’s &st manner, and the evetung was passed in the atmott 
hMWony aind c^viviality. The folknvbig is the award of the judges:---- < 
Priga— New People Fteke, (name not given in*), 
IkiHRed]^ iKs#r/st UUumhtttr^h Houseman’s Kinfanet Hsrov^<Nls<JL 
S<W>«W, Do. i % WiUoii PwOMfeBi Jfr aiamt^'4^ 
^ F«M«9r’« wmm iV.>Mr,i(ili««gf>ltc^fWiUtoW 



V>^(^mti m ' Ptx& !At> iff ^ 

% Ditto, Mr Iteadv; *% Ditto, Mr R. Headlv; 4, tAtii; Mf 
imtc^Ml^ilotldy ,•% ©fOgtw^*il Rinjj AlfM, Mr ITnnt. S6itM IWw-^1, 
Dr. Mr Hatt, mi, t % Ditto, Mr R. HOi% ; d, Mi> 

Tttytor;’*4, 'M«tad0^fe Roirton, Rev. A. Fiteh; 6, Stoarti’e Dr. ^kilnies, W 
llhkiter': 6, Ditto, ’Mr Hunt Purple Fiakee, — 1, New, (n^tm rt(A )^vi^ tti), 
Mr^B. HeoAly ; 2, LasceUes’ Queen of Shoba, Mr Hunt ; S, Turner’s 
eeM^Cbudotte, Ditto; 4, Leighton's Bellerophon, Mr R. Hei^y; 5^Kxmtfn 
Alfii^4he0reat,Do. ; 6, Turner’s Princess Charlotte, Mr Widniol. Pose Fktkee 
•^l,<DaRon'B Lancashire Lass, Mr R. Headly;2, Ditto, Mr Bailey ; 3, Bti. 
Mr^'Headly; 4, Ditto, Mr Nutter; 5, Ditto, Mr Green; 6, FletoherVt 
Dnehess of Devonrfiire, Mr Giddings. ^^edlinp Camafimsr^f Hunt’s 
Toa^otv (SJB.) Mr Hunt; 2, Newman’s Beauty of Boum» (&F.) Mr Newman. 

i4*rcoT«;e:s. — Premium Prize fw the best Picotee of €my Coimr— 'Rusaell’a 
Ij^eomparahle, Mr R. Headly. Red Picoteee (light edget) — 1, Russell’s Jn- 
c^parabie, Mr. R. Headly ; 2, Ditto, ditto ; 3, Furze’s Beauty of Bedford, 
JUbn j^iddsngs; 4, Woollard’s Miss Bacon, Mr R. Headly ; Wood’s Comet, 
Mr biddings; 6, Ditto, Mr Nutter Red Picoteea (heavy edges) — 1, Mar> 
t\n’s Mnce George of Cambridge, Mr Hunt; 2, Ditto, Mr. Nutter; 3, Dit- 
to, Mr Bailey; 4, Ditto, Mr Nutter; 5, Ditto, Mr. Twitchett; 6, Ditto, Mf. 
iL Headly. Purple Picoteea (light edges) — 1, Hufton’s Miss Willoughby, 
MrGiddiugs; 2, Ditto, ditto; 3. Ditto, Mr Catling; 4, Ditto, Mr Gid- 
dings^ 5, Wood’s Countess of Sandwich, Mr Hunt ; 6, Hufton’s Mias Wil- 
loughby, Mr Catling. Purple Picoteea (heavy edges) — 1, Martin’s Linneeus, 
Mr Nutter; 2, Denston’s Dr. Syntax, Mr Hunt; 3, Do., do.; 4, Bailey’s Lord 
.Tolm, Russell, Mr Nutter ; 5, Martin’s Linnaeus, Mr Bailey ; 6, Bailey’s Lord 
John Russell, Mr Nutter. Rose Picoteea — 1, Wood’s Andromache, Mr Hunt; 
2, Not '’laimed; 3, Lee’s Matchless Beauty, Mr. Giddings; 4, HoKvslen’a 
Miss Hill, Mr K. Headly ; 5, Purchas’s Granta, Mr. Giddings; G, Ditto, 
MrHatt, sen. Yellow Picoteea — 1, Louis Phillippe, Rev. A. Fitch; 2, Hew- 
lett’s Paragraph, Mr Green ; 3, Louis Phillippe, Mr R. Headly; 4, How- 
lett's Paragraph, Mr. Giddings: 5, Life Guardsman, Mr, Twitchett; U, 
Maid of Magdeburg, Mr. Green. Seedling Picoteea — 1, Headly’s Eliza, (red) 
Mr R. Headly; 2, Twitchett’s Regulator, (red) Mr Twitchett; 3, Gidding’s 
Beauty of Hemingford, (rose) Mr. Giddin^. 

Dahlias. — A Premium Prize for the beat Collection^ not less thafi twelve 
bhomSf given by the Rev. A. Fitch — King of Dahlias, Queen of Dahlias, Lord 
Liverpool, Lady Grey, Widnall’s Salamander, Alice Gray, Neptune, Alba 
])urpurea, Criterion, Widnall’s Iris, and two Seedlings, Mr WidnalL 


WOOLWICH FLORISTS’ SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary Meeting of this Society was held June 12th, at the Bar- 
rack Tanrem, Wooiwich Common, when prizes were awarded to the fbllowing 
persons for Pinks : — 1, Stevens’ Hon, G. Cook, Wilmer’s John WRmef, Dns- 
worfh’s Omega, White’s WilUam the Fourth, Young’s Marquis of WfoehCtf- 
ter, Barnard’s Bexley Hero, Pittard’s Eynsford Beauty, Norman’s 
Norman's Hero, Norman’s Defiance, Barrard’s Conqueror, Nonmm’s BaH 
Grey, Mr. Norman; 2, Diy’s Earl of Uxbridge, Marquis of WlAtMltCk', 
Keen’s No. 1, Unsworth’s Omega, Downton’s Goliah, Bray’s InVindMey Ndf- 
mini’s Bei^amin, Eynsford Beauty, Keen’s No. 2, Barrard’s ConqtteroF, 
Dr.Sunmer, Eyton's Beauty of Ware, Mr Ward; 3, }fr Cousins ; d^Mr Ihbidit^ 
5, Mr. Creed; 6, Mr. Martin. — ^The Seedling Prize was adjudged lO'Mr.B^titi, 
fir a flower whiah he csUb ** Ward’s Jubilee,” which will be doubt Itt ihe 
ooUection of evexy Pink grower who can obtain it, being a vexy superior 
flower* The average diameter of the flowers in the flmt prize pan wa^ neari^ 
2} Inehesfl) eadi fl^er, notwithstanding the unfavourable season ; taidnne 


flowm* of Omega wbioh was measured, exceeded 3 inches in diameter. Afim* 
iba cexxsoaBy JMessrs. Je£fory, Smith, and Buck, had performed 
sMmf pelboiis wt down to an Excellent dinnef, J^ P. ' BurflM/ ^Esd. m 
HoRawi^ in' tbo^fAsdr.-^-GThere wem three priaeafd Rimiiiidfll^hedwtriTO^ 
dbkh dbtakmd tiiem ireuld M^elisd 
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iMfily decsfl&t Bowers had been exhibited, we haye not noticed them. Uns*^ 
worth's Omega is the Bower which obtained the single bloom prise at the 
Metropolitan Society's Meeting this season, and was raised at Wodiwich, 
where the principal of the stock is. It was exhibited in every pan, success* 
ful or oth^wise, and justly deserves the character of a first-rate Pink. 


REFERENCK TO PLATE. 

1. Village Maid, Jtou * — ^We received a specimen of this very beautiful and 
highly fragrant striped Rose, in June last, from Mr. W. Rooeb, of the 
Souihmnpton Nursery, which he informs us he purchased from the collection 
of a French fiorist, under the name of Village Maid." The blossoms are 
entirely doable, and it is totally different from the Yofrk and Lancaster, the 
one being a Province the other a Damask Rose. Mr. Roger says, if you 
devote a whole page to exhibit the drawing of tliis Rose, it will ^n only 
convey a very faint idea, indeed, of its beauty, the magnificent appearance 
of the large fall headed plant worked on a st^dard has drawn forth the ad- 
miration of all who have seen it" 

2. Lucy. — 3. Sir Waller Scott, Pansies . — These two beautiful varieties 
may be obtained of Mr. Hogg, Florist, I’addington ; who has a collection of 
all the j>est flowers now extant For their culture, &.c. see \ol. I. page 199. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Plant Stove. — Coiitimu* lo admit a large portion of air daily, ft)r the 
benefit of the plants iu general in this depaituunt. Attention to watering, 
eradicating insects, and cleanliness, must daily attended to. 

Greenhouse Plants, — All exotic trees and shrubs belonging to this de 
partmeut, that are in w tint of lai'ger pots, or refreslum‘nt of new soil, should 
(if not performed lust month) immediately be done. This is the proper tiuie 
to propagate Aloes, Sedums, and all others of a succulaut nature, by means 
of suckei’s or bottom ofisets; when detacht*d from the parent, they should be 
potted singly into small pots, using light dry' compost, and watering sparingly 
till they have taken root. In the first, or second week at farthest, inoculation 
may be perfonned on any kinds of tb© Citrus genus. (See the directions 
in the Calendar for July.) 

Flower Garden. — Due care must be taken respecting watering any kinds 
of annual, biennial, or i)erennial plants, that may be in pots. Propagate by 
means of slips, and parting the roots, of any ilouble flowered and other de- 
sirable ‘fibrous-ruoiod perennial plants done flowering. Likevrise increase 
by the different kinds of Saxifirage. Auriculas should be cleared of 

aU dead leaves^ and shifted into fresh ^mts ; prick out of the seed bed, where 
it was mnitted last month, Seedling Auriciflas and Polyanthuses, in a shady 
situation : seeds may also be sown of both kinds in boxes or pans. Carna- 
tions may still be layered, also Sweet-williams, the earlier in the month the 
better. Those which were layered four or five weeks ago, will now be suffi- 
ciently rooted to be taken away and planted in beds or pots. Also plant 
out Hnk pipings, which were put in in June. Sow seeds of all kinds of 
bulbous rooti^ plants in pans or boxes, such as Spring Cyclamen, Anemo- 
nies, Ranunculuses, &c. &c. Those kind of bulbs wanted to increase should 
be taken up if the leaves be decayed, and the offsets taken off. Transplant 
into nursery beds seedling, perennial, and biennial plants sowm in spring. 
In dry weather gather those flower seeds that axe ripe of any desired kinds. 
Flant out such kinds of autumn flowering bulbs as yet remain unplanted. 
Heartsease, towards Uie end of the month, ^ould be propagated by slips, 
ptttnofto a shady border, and kqpt quite moist till they have taken root ; these 
frill iom stroog plaota for blooming the spring ibllowing« 
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PART L 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE 1 . — On the Cultivation of Heliotrope (Helio* 
tropiam perumamm) . By Mr. A shfokd. 

Perceiving that a Querist (Myrtella) in the Floriculturdil 
Cabinet, Vol. 11. p, 93, solicits a little information on the culti- 
vation of the Heliotrope, I am induced to pen the following brief 
remarks ; at the same time assuring him that they are not mese 
theoretical suppositions, but the result of long experience and 
practical observations. 

For the instruction of the juvenile portion of your readers, and 
others who are interested in the study of Botany, I shall add 
a short botanical account of the plant. 

Heliotropium peruvianum, or Peruvian Turnsole, is an orna- 
mental trailer of Peru, whence it was introduced into tliis country 
in the year 1757. The generical name was given it by 
from Helios, the sun, and trope, turning ; in allusion to the floi^ers 
being always turned towards the sun. Both Puny and RiPBOo- 
RIDES assert the same reason as its Swedish author. The specHle 
name, Wiildenow derived from its native country. It belongs 
to class 6, order 1, Pentandria {pente, five — aMr, a man, or male 
organ,) Monogynia {monos, one — gym, a woman, or female organ,} 
of the Linnsean classification of plants, to the order Boraginese 
of sub-class Corollifloras of the Jussieuean natural arrangement 
The botanical characters of the whole genus, or generical ones, 
are^ calyx quinquefidus, or five-parted; corolla hypocraferifonn, 
Vol. IL 2 o 
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monopetalotts^ pentapkyllous^ witli the sinuses simple ; stamina 
five filamentSyfumished wiUi small onthera; pistillum^ four germina, 
deader stylus, and notched, peltate stigmata ; pericarpium none ; 
semina four, oval, cohering, and lodged in the calyx. Specific 
characters are — folium lanceolate ovate ; caulis frutescent ; fioris 
aggregate, coiymbose. 

This production of the Peruvian clime is well worthy of culti- 
vation : its delightful fragrance and (by the following manage- 
ment) long continuance in flower, well repay any occasional care 
or extra attention bestowed upon the plants. I have very often 
seen them grown and treated in a similar manner to greenhouse 
plants, but when treated in Uiis manner, I always notice leafless, 
sickly-looking plants. Upon close application to the culture of 
the Heliotrope, in common with others, I find the following me- 
thod to answer best, and produce as fine flowering plants as any I 
ever see. Such being the case, I humbly present the particulars 
of the same for the consideration of Myrtella, and your other 
numerous con'espondents and readers. 

Propagation . — Cutdigs must be procured about Uie latter end 
of February or beginning of March, planted in pots of rich gar- 
den soil, and plunged in a working Cucumber or Melon frame. 
When the sun is powerful, that j)urt of the light where the pots 
are under must be covered with something, to sliield them from 
the overpowering heat of the solar rays. Water must be given 
when required, and all mouldiness, decayed leaves, &c. sliould be 
removed as they appear ; for if suffered to remain, they will pro- 
bably injure the whole. In two or three weeks, the cuttings will 
be sufficiently struck for potting ; but previously to so doing, remove 
them to an airy part of the stove for a few days, to harden. If a 
succession of flowering plants for the autumn and winter months 
are required, more cuttings must be put in during May and June. 
If any plants are wanted for turning out into the flower garden in 
summer, cuttings must be struck in September for that purpose. 

Cultivation for Floivering in Provide for a good compost 

equal quantities of maiden loam, rotten horse-dung, and sandy 
peat ; a little leaf mould might also be added. The whole should 
he well chopped and incorporated together, after having been 
Ameliorated by the frosts and atmosphere of tire preceding winter, 
hut should not be sifted. When the cuttings have been in the 
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stove for a few days, pot them oif into 48-sized pots, using the 
above compost, and allowing as much ssoil to adhere to the roots 
as possible. Pinch off the extremities of each shoot, to cause the 
jdants to grow bushy ; and after giving them a suitable watering, 
place them in a shady part of the stove till they have taken root 
and begun to grow, when they should be removed to a more ex- 
iwsed situation in a house of the temperature of from 60® to 70^ 
Fahrenheit. Due attention must be paid to repotting them as 
often as they appear to mat around tlie outside of the balls, or tl»c 
plants will soon assume a sickly hue, instead of being clo^ied with 
fine green foliage. These plants are very subject to the attars 
of that destructive inmate of the hothouse — that pest to gardeners, 
the green fly (aphis). These should not be permitted to remain, 
but be eradicated as soon as perceived, by syringing them every 
inoniing with pure water. If the plants are removed when in 
bloom to the greenhouse or conservatory, they will continue in 
flower much longer than when remaining in heat. When they 
have done flowering, set them in a cool part of the greenhouse 
until the following Februar}% when they should be cut down, their 
balls reduced, themselves repotted in the above soil, and plunged 
in a hotbed, to produce healthy young shoots for propagation ; 
after which the old stools may be either turned out into flower 
borders, or thrown away, as young plants raised every year are 
far preferable for flowering in pots. 

Cultivation for Flower Borders , — After the cuttings are struck, 
let them be potted off in the same sized pots and sort of soil as 
above noticed, and wintered in the greenhouse, or in a house I 
have recommended in a former Number. In the following March, 
pot them into pots a size larger, to cause them to produce fresh 
shoots and roots. Towards the middle of April, begin to expose 
them gradually to the open air ; so that about the end of May, if 
the weather prove mild, they may be able to bear being planted 
out into beds or baskets, composed of good mellow, rich soil. 
Should cold nights happen after they are turned out, as is some- 
times the case, they must be defended by means of hoops and mats, 
or canvass ; thus protected, they will grow and flower freely till 
the chilly nights of autumn put a check to their vigour ; they 
must then be taken up with their balls entire, and potted in suit- 
ably sized pots. If placed in the stove, and shaded for a few days. 
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Uiey will continue to flower till Christmas, when a few cuttings 
may be taken oflT for early popagatton, and the old roots thrown 
away. 

1 hare thus endeavoured, in as short a s})ace as possible, to pen 
down process ; and 1 do not hesitate to say that it will, after 
a fair trial, satisfy every grower of this native of the Peruvian 
shores. If you deem the remarks worthy of admission into the 
valuable pages of the Floricultnral Cabinet, they are entirely at 
your service. Fuedeeic F. Ashford. 

Somerford Booths, ^^pril 27/A, 1834. 

[H. cofynibosum is far superior to the above species for being cultivated hi 
the open border.— C on©.] 


ARTICLE II . — On the Cultivation and Raking of the 
Polyanthus. By Mr. John Revell, Florist, Pits- 
moor, Sheffield. 

The Polyanthus being a flower which I have grown to a great 
degree of perfection for several years, I herewith forward you my 
mode of treatment The following is the compost which I have 
found to succeed the best : — ^3 barrowfuls of light maiden soil ; 
one do. of horse dung, six weeks old ; one do. of decayed leaf- 
mould. Those plants that I intend for show, such as Water- 
house’s George the Fourth, Pearson s Alexander the Great, Crown- 
shaw’s Invincible, Bnmaid’s Formosa, &c. &c., I plant in August; 
for if done sooner they are in bloom too soon for the show, which 
takes place about the latter end of April or beginning of May. In 
parting the oH roots, I cut off all the leaves, then pot them in the 
above stated compost, and place them in a shady situation, where 
I let them remain till November, at which time I remove them to 
their winter situation, which is a pit built of brick, and sunk two 
feet below the level of the surface of the earth, so that when the 
|>ats are placed in the pit, the rims of the pots are no higher than 
the suiTOunding surface ; this pit is covered with wooden shutters, 
instead of glass lights, in order to secure the plants from the effects 
of sudden frosts during the winter. I suffer them to receive all 
the gentle showers Uiat fell during February and March. When 
the plants have thrown up their flower stems and the truss is 
fmmed> 1 cut out the centre small buds, leaving the largest; I 
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never leave more than seven or less than five pips on each stem ; 
if any of the petals are irregular by turning backward^ I fiatten 
them with a piece of ivory made in an appropriate shai)e, some- 
what resembling a button-hook: I place the fiattener underneath 
the pips and presses it upwards ; but, if the flower b capped, I 
pi'ess it do^iwards until the petals become quite flat ; if any of the 
pips are dusty, I brush them with a camel-hair pencil, which gives 
a brightness to the flowers. When in blow, I carefully shade them 
from the sun s rays ; for if I was to suffer them to be exposed, the 
colour of the flower would be damaged, if not totally spoiled. I 
find that if the plants are placed in perfect darkness for two or three 
days previous to the show, the colour becomes much darker than 
if left in the frame. The following kinds possess the best properties 
of any I know : — Cox s Prince Regent, Lord Crewe, Bang Europe, 
Turner's Princess, Countess, Lord John Russell, Commander-in- 
Chief, Mary Ann, Beauty of Over, Park’s Lord Nelson, and 
Othello. As soon as the plants have done flowering I take them 
out of the frame, and place them upon a bed of coal ashes, that the 
seed may be able to ripen ; as soon as the seed pods begin to 
burst open at the top and change colour, I carefully cut them off, 
and place them in the seed-drawer till required for sowing. 

I always sow the seed about the middle or beginning of Feb- 
ruaiy, the year after it has been gathered. I sow the seed in pans 
or feeders filled with the compost in which the plants are grown, 
I then sprinkle the soil with water, sow the seed, and cover a 
quarter of an inch deep with the same compost finely sifted. In 
the course of four or five weeks the plants will be up ; I water them 
occasionally in a morning, and cover them down with a hand-glass 
in the evening. Towards the latter end of May, I transplant them 
into a border, whore I allow them to remain for flowering the fol- 
lowing spring. When they are in flower, I mark all the 
flowers ; and the * pinkeyes' (or those that show the pbtilom) I 
throw away, for although they are genemlly the brightest colours, 
they are considered to be worth very little ; those called 
(or those that show the anthers) are esteemed the best; the pro- 
perties of a fine flower (which you have given at page 118) arc 
very correct. I have seen several new and beautiful seedlings, 
which 1 understand are to come out next year. 

Pitsmoor, July 27th, 1834. John Bbvbw* 
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Article IIL— 0/> the CuUweof tkeDdhlm. % Mr. 
Jam£» Jones, Gardener, Ackworth, near Ponte- 
fract. 

' I herewith send for yoiir acceptance an account of my method 
of growing Dahlias ; but as others have said a great deal already 
on the subject, I shall be as brief as possible. In the first week 
in March, having a hot-bed ready, I put on the frame, and cover 
the bed to a depth of six inches with soil. I place my roots close 
to each other on the top of this earth, and cover them up with a 
coating of dry moss about three inches thick ; I allow them plenty 
of air in the day time, if the bed be very hot. And when they 
first push out shoots I fre(}uenlly sprinkle them with warm water. 
By the time the shoots are three or four inches long, they have 
generally formed new roots ; this may be easily seen by removing 
the moss. I carefully take off with a sharp knife the shoots at all 
connected with roots, and pot them in sixties ; these I plunge into 
the hot-bed again until they have formed strong roots, when I 
remove them into twenty-four sized pots, and let them remain in 
a cold frame until I plant them out. In the last week in May, 
which I consider quite soon enough, I plant them out three feet 
asunder, and in two or three weeks time I have the ground well 
forked over as deep as I can, taking cai*e not to injure the young 
roots ; the forking I repeat every month in dry weather. 

I secure each plant with thi'ee stakes, placed at equal distances 
from the plant, about eighteen inches apart; I tie one of the 
strongest shoots to each stake, and secure the whole by tying 
sMng tar band round all the stakes in different places according 
to the height of the plant. 

In taking up the roots to keep through winter, care should be 
taken to choose a dry day, before the frost affects the leaves. I 
have found that they are preserved most effectually in barley-chaff; 
out of many himdred roots 1 have not lost half-a-dozen. By the 
above precautions I never fail to have a very plentiful show of 
fihe flowers. 

James Jones, 

Ackworik^ June I7lh, 1834 , 
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AUTICLE IV , — On Hie Culture of the Aurioulu^ By 
A Middlesex Amatedr. 

Being a subscriber and well-wisher to the success of your Ma- 
gazine, I herewith send you the details of my mode of cultivating 
Uiat beautiful spring flower, the Auricula — growing them, I con- 
sider, as well as any one. As I grow them merely for my own 
amusement, (having little else to do,) 1 have had leisure to try 
a variety of experiments, many of which 1 have found to answer 
for a time, but the following is what I can confidently recommend 
as most worthy of adoption. 

My standing compost consists of three barrowfuls of fine yellow 
loam, two ditto two-year-old cow-dung, one ditto two-and-a-half- 
year-old night soil, and one peck of sea sand. The whole of these 
1 mix together at least six months before I use it, turning it once 
a month. About the beginning of October, I make choice of an 
airy full-south aspect, and stand my pots on slates, placed at the 
bottoms of the frames. I expose them to all dry weatlier during 
the day, putting on tlie glasses at night ; but at the beginning of 
April, I keep them on day and night, raising them a little behind 
during die day. When the plants begin to show bloom, I take 
great care in order to protect them from frost, for if they get in 
the least frosted, they will never blow flat. I add extra covering 
to them about the 20th of March, and continue it during their stay 
under the frame. When in bloom, 1 remove them to a northeni 
aspect, where I let them remain till October. 

Now as to potting, tliere is a diversity of opinions ; but I pot 
them mostly in June or thereabouts. When potting, if there is 
any appearance of canker at the carrot root, 1 cut it oflT till soundness 
appears. If any of the plants appear in a poor dwindling way, 
the carroty stump ought to be closely examined, and a bit cut ef [ ; 
and if a black speck appears, it should be cut out : when thjs can- 
not be done, the plant usually dies. I am always careful to have 
a good drainage, putting an oyster-shell at the bottom of each pot, 
then some riddlings, and fill up with the composti I then shake 
the pot twice or more on the board. After that, if the plants have 
not been cut much, 1 stand them in some tubs till the surface 
appears black, and- then remove them to a shady place. I mostly 
earth my plants up about the middle of February, watering them 
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wkh a fine-rosed watering pot. 1 also let them have all the warm 
showers that fall, from the middle of February to the middle of 
March. 

There are a few points I hare not mentioned, as space will not 
permit ; but, however, if you deem this worthy of a place in your 
extensively circulated Magazine, I shall forward you my method 
of raising seedlings, of which 1 grow a great many. 

February^ 1834. A Middlesex Amateur. 


ARTICLE V . — On Raising Plants of Double Stocks 
from Cuttings. By Olitor. 

It has often been a matter of regret and mortification to others, 
no doubt, as well as to myself, that, in our endeavours to produce 
double flowers of the Stock by seminal propagation, we frequently 
and unavoidably meet with disappointment. 

Two years ago, the idea occurred to me of propagating this 
favounte by cuttings, from plants producing double flowers. The 
practice may not be new, but as far I am aware it is not common. 

I have practised two methods of taking cuttings, and with equal 
success in striking them, but I much prefer tlie one to the other, 
as I find the two methods produce very different plants; that 
which I consider the best, is to take the cuttings when the plants 
are in full bloom. On the side shoots producing the flowers, beneath 
the existing corymb, another — ^aiid frequently two oUier — shoots 
are produced ; take off those shoots at their lower joint, before they 
show flower, with a sharp knife cut off the two lower leaves, insert 
them in pots, half filled with any light, rich compost, and treat 
them as other soft wooded cuttings. When well rooted, pot them 
off in pots of sizes proportionate with the progiess they have made, 
and they will make plants equal in symmetrical beauty to any 
raised from seed, and flower more abundantly. The idea of 
propagating Stocks from cuttings may at first sight appear tedious 
or tiresome, but it will not he found so in practice ; besides, there 
are other advantages to be derived from it, which are sot so strictly ' 
wi&in our reach when propagating from seed, viz. certainty 
of ooomiaiiding groups of this lovely flower — ^all double, and the 
eqnal eettainiy of perpetuatkig any favourite or peeidiar variety. 
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I a;n not particular about the compost 1 grow them in, as they 
will grow and flower well in any soil in common use ; but I have 
found from experience, that the fresher our soil the more healthy 
our plants, and Uie more biilliant the flowers they produce. 

April loth, 1834. Olitor. 


ARTICLE VI.— 0/j the Impregnation and Raising of 
Dahlias from Seed. By Innovator. 

Several applications having been made for a system by which 
double Dahlias may be raised from seed with the least possible 
risk, I forward you my mode of cross-impregnating them. It 
matters but little what colours are blended, as two white flowers 
will produce them of all colours and shades ; but still I prefer 
getting them as opposite in this respect as possible, except where 
striped or picoteed flowers are required, in which case I should 
say, the nearer you get them alike, the greater will be your chance 
of success, as the preponderance will always be in favour of the 
breeder colour. In applying the pollen, (that is, the yellow dust 
always to be found in the centre of a full-blown flower,) I use a 
fine camel-hair pencil. The next thing is, where it should be 
applied. If your readers will draw out a petal from any bloom, 
and look into its very bottom, they will there see standing up a 
small brown-coloured point, called by botanists the stigma, or 
summit of the pistil, which are the female parts of generation in 
flowers. To this stigma tliey must apply tlie pollen with the 
brush, till completely covered. I should say, twelve petals are as 
many as should be inoculated in any single bloom, as they then 
produce finer seed than when too many are fructified. The third 
row of petals from the outside are those I prefer for this purpose. 
When the seeds are perfectly ripe, gather them, rub them out of 
the capsules, and keep them perfectly dry till tlie following March, 
when they may be sown upon a slight hotbed, covered by six 
inches of sandy soil, burying the seeds in this not more than half 
an inch. Protect them either by hand-lights or a frame from cold 
winds and night air till the middle of May, when they may be 
planted out to flower, which will not disappoint the cultivator, if 
first-rate flowers were selected as breeders. I have been trying 
VoL, Ih 2 
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numerous experiments upon the expressed juice of Dahlia flowers 
in the hope of being able to produce a blue variety ; and I do not 
despair of Success, as I have now a Lady Grenville nearly ap- 
proaching it, being of a very blue ash colour, and a Lord Liveri)ool 
perfectly black. I would have sent you a detailed account of my 
experiments, but I am aware it would lead to such a correspondence 
as I have not time to attend to, at least not at present. At some 
future time, perhaps you may hear from me upon this subject ; 
but I do not promise, as it appears I am not endowed with the 
powers of communication, from the many explanations my Arti- 
cles recpiire to enlighten some of your readers. It is more than 
possible this will be my last ; and it should appear in your next, 
for the benefit of your subscribers. Innovator. 

Avgust 6th, 1834. 


ARTICLE VII.— ^ Select List of Pansies. By Mr. W. 
Barratt, Nursorymaii, Wakefield. 

1 am glad to learn, from a notice on the (’oterof your far-famed 
Florlcultural Cahhtet, that very soon we shall be favoured with a 
fourth reprint of its earlier Numbers. I can assure you I am well 
pleased that so useful and cheai) a ])ul)licati(>n meets with such 
deserved support ; but, at the same time, you must pai’don me for 
saying, I am a little wearied with the freipient intpiiries, “When 
shall we get our first Numbers of the Cabhtt'l'^'* In the same 
Number, 1 aLo perceive, there is an imjuiry (page 188) for a list 
of a few' of the best sorts of Pansies; and as I cultivate about 170 
varieties, 1 have selected a few , and have attempted to class them, 
but I can assure you that it is a very difficult nisk ; however, it will 
enable those who are unacquainted with them to select with more 
certainty of getting a variety. If you have not received any other 
list, and should think my feeble efforts at all calculated to suit 
your correspondent, it is at your service, with my very best wishes 
for a further increase of prosperity to your interesting publication. 

Bicolors, viz. those which are composed of two strikingly different 
colours. — Elizabeth, Jlarratt’s Floribunda fragrans, Mr. Mapleton, 
Barratt‘s Odora, Lass of Richmond Hill, Sir F. Burdett. 

Tricolors. — ^Earl Grey, Queen Bee, Lee s Favourite, Princess 
Victoria, Barratt ’s Mrs. Tottenham Lee, Barratt \s Lady Kaye. 
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Edged ones, or such as have the upper petals edged with yellow, 
white, — Jane Shore, Mrs. Drake, Silver Belted, Ma favorite, 
Mrs. Griinsteiid, Camelion, Othello, Duke of Northumberland. 

Purple large flowers, hut some having a little variety of colour 
in them, — Pluto, Shining Purple, Purple Tricolor, Grand Purple, 
Tippo Saib, Lady Bath, Louis Philippe, Blue Beard. 

Dark — the upper petals dark, the lower ones spotted, or white, 
or yellow, — Mrs. Bolland, (iiovaimi. Reform, Prince George, 
William the Fourth, Bairatts Emperor, Commander-in-Chief, 
Miss Whitelock, Lady Acklaiid, Bamills I/ady Pilkiiigton, Alfred, 
Mrs. He 3 ^vood, Mr. Hatfield, Barratl s IMr.s, Simpson. 

Ruby coloured, — Mrs. Ladbrookc, Amanda, Ruby, Copper Cap- 
tain. 

Spotted and striped, — Maculata, BaiTatt’s Chancellor, Ajax, 
Barrattii, Lord Gambier. 

Light coloured, — Graudi flora. Fair Rosamond, Jilanda, Lady 
Grenville, Miss Douglas, Venus, Allaiea. 

Sky Blue, loith various low petals , — Maid of the Mill, Wairior, 
Altaica, Tricolor major. Pallida, Lady Althorj). 

Yellow, some of them spotted , — Lord John Russell, Mr. D.Gas- 
kell. Lady Grey, Lady Oswald, Bang-up, Waverlcy, George the 
Fourth. 

Changeable, — Weathercock, Phoebus, Barratt’s elegans, &c. 

William Barratt. 

Wakefield, August \st, JH34. 


ARTICLE VIII. — (hi Plants which arc peculiarly 
adapted for planting In Beds in Masses ; each kind 
being shoivy and profuse in Flowering, By Flora. 

Eschscholfzia calif arnica, yellow. — Grows loo feet high; blooms 
from June to September. The seed should be sown in pots in 
spring, and placed in a hotbed ; when the plants are large enough, 
they may be transplanted into a bed of rich deep soil, where they 
>vill begin to bloom about the first of J uly ; they will endure the 
cold of winter very well, if planted in a bed that has a dry substratum, 
or if the bed be raised a few inches higher than the surrounding 
ground. It is essential to their endurance of winter, that the roots 
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have a dry soil. The plants will bloom still more freely the second 
year. If required, they may be parted at the ix^ts, and an increase 
of plants be easily obtained ; and by this means they may be 
perpetuated from year to year. The time when I divide them is 
about the first week in April. Scarcely any plant produces a 
greater degree of splendour than this : when the full sun is upon 
it, it makes a complete blaze of colour. It is a most suitable 
plant for producing a distant effect. When it is planted out in a 
bed, it requires a considerable number of sticks for support, or the 
weak branches will be liable to lie close to the ground, and then 
the bloom is not so fine. If planted in single patches, they should 
have scveml sticks placed round, and a string fastened, so as to 
keep the flower-stalks tolerably erect : by this attention a neat and 
handsome effect will be given. I adopt the use of cross stihigs, 
as well as a circular one, by which means I have the shoots rryw- 
larly disposed. 

Calandria grandijlora , — Growls two feet high ; blooms from 
June to October. The seed should be sown in pots eaily in spring, 
and placed in a hotbed. When the plants are large enough to 
transplant, they should be planted off into small-sized pots, which 
should be well drained with potshenls, as this plant is very 
susceptible of injury from damp. The soil should be a rich loam, 
with a portion of sand ; it should not be sifted fine, but be well 
broken with the spade. The plants should be placed in a frame, 
or other situation where they can be forwarded. About the first 
week in May, a bed of rich soil, mixed with sand, should be pre- 
pared. Care must be taken to have the bed elevated, so that the 
surface be four or six inches above the level of the adjoining 
ground ; and the surface should be slightly rounded, so as to allow 
any excess of water, from heavy showers, to pass away. Unless 
this precaution be attended to, the plants will most probably 
perish, unless an aTOing of canvass covering be used to prevent it. 
Tlie plants should be turned out of the pots with balls entire, and 
placed a foot or more apart. If it be wished that their flower- 
stems should rise to their highest extent, (viz. two feet,) they 
may be placed a foot apait ; but when it is desired to keep them 
lower, they should be planted more distant, in proportion to their 
prostration. The plant is very well adapted for covering a bed 
only a few inches high, the branches naturally inclining to grow 
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horizontally, or even pendulous. Considerable care is lequired 
to keep them well secured, by tying, &c., in consequence of the 
shoots being succulent, and very brittle. When watering is re- 
quired, none should be given to the heart of the plant, but it 
should be poured over the surface of the bed. To provide against 
accidents that may arise, it is advisable to have a few plants kept 
in pots, in order to replace defn icncies. If a bed is required to 
bloom profusely at a late period of Uic summer, or even in autumn, 
seed should be sown at the end of JNIay, or early in June, and the 
plants treated in every respect as above directed. The plsinl i)ro- 
duces seeds in abundance, but it requires some attention to get it 
before the capsule bursts. The plants may be taken up and pre- 
served during winter in a cool, dry frame. In spring, they may 
be increased by pinching oil' the leading shoot, thereby causing 
the production of laterals, which being carefully taken of)', may be 
struck ; or the main stem, down to the root, may be divided, so as 
to have a shoot to each part. To get them to strike well, a hot- 
bed frame, or stove heat, will* be found useful. When the fine 
rosy lilac flowers of this very beautiful plant are fully expanded, 
being produced in vast profusion, and continuing for so long a 
season, they make a very pleasing appearance, and never fail to 
give ample satisfaction. 

Nieremhergia phocnicea, J^yn. Petunia violacea. — This plant is 
one of the most valuable additions to the flower garden, and with 
which all admirers of flowers must be pleased. It will bloom con- 
stantly in the ojjcn border from May to the end of October ; and 
the fine rosy piiqjle flowers being produced in vast profusion, ren- 
der the plant a most pleasing object. When allowed fo grow 
upright, and carefully trained, it will rise to six or eight feet high, 
or even more, and be liberally furnished with lengthened lateral 
branches. The plant is readily raised by seed, which should be 
sown in a pot early in spring, and placed in a hotbed frame. 
When strong enough, the jdants should be transplanted into small 
pots, using a rich soil ; and by the end of May, they may be 
planted out in the open border. Such plants will rarely rise higher 
than three feet the first season, but will produce a vast number of 
side shoots, and bloom abundantly. At the end of October, the 
old plants, if taken up with care, may be kept in a greenhouse 
through winter. About the end of September, slips should be 
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taken off, and struck in heat, which they do very freely ; tea or 
twenty may be inserted in a pot, and after having taken root, they 
may be kept in a cool greenhouse, frame, or any similar situation, 
during winter. If large plants are desired, some of the cuttings 
should be potted off at the end of February, using a rich loamy 
soil, and well draining the pots. Each plant should have a stick, 
to which it should be neatly tied, keeping a principal leading shoot. 
These plants, when properly attended to, in repotting as soon as 
required, and in training erect, will, if kept in a greenhouse, reach 
three or four feet high by the end of May ; and if then planted 
out, will reach six feet, or more, by the end of summer. Old 
plants, that have survived the winter as above directed, if lunied 
out, will be proportionably fine. A bed of this plant looks well, 
when the plants are so ranged as to fonn a cone ; or, indeed, in 
any shape in which the middle of the bed is the highest, gradually 
lowering to the edges. The plant is admirably well adapted for 
pegging down to the ground, the lateral shoots rising from six 
inches to a foot high. The leading shoots being prostrate, checks 
luxuriance, and causes abundance of bloom. Cuttings taken ofl* 
in autumn are very suitable lor this purpose : they readily bend 
to the direction desired. Care is required to have a number of 
short sticks pricked in the bed, to which the shoots, in the early 
part of the season, must be tied, being very brittle ; subsequently, 
however, when there is an abundance of shoots, no lying will be 
required, but the sticks are necessary, in order to prevent strong 
winds from blowing the plants out of proper fonn. This plant is 
also admirably well adapted for training against a wall, or for 
covering a fence during summer : of course proportionably sized 
plants must be used to suit the purposes. The flowers of the 
original species has a dark-coloured tube, but a variety has been 
raised with a lilac tube : the former is now commonly called N» 
phwnicea, and the latter JV*. pJicenicea var. pallida, 

(to be continued.) 
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PART 11. 

REVIEWS AND EXTRACTS. 


Ladies Botany ; or a Familiar Introduction to the Study of the 
Natural System of Botany. By John Lindley, Ph. D., 
F.R.S. &c. &c. &c.. Professor of Botany in the University of 
London. 8vo. 302 page.s, 25 plates. London, 1834. 16s. 

plain, £1 Is. coloured. 

We feel sorry that we have not room this month to make those observa- 
tions upon the work before us, that we otherwise should have done. But 
we have much pleasure in stating, that in illustration of the Naturai 
System of Botany, the work is unequalh'd, and each particular is treated in 
the most satisfactory manner ; in fact, like all the other works we have read 
from the pen of Dr. Lindley, it is done in the most masterly manner. 
Everj’ person desirous of acquiring a knowledge of tlu* Natural System of 
Botany ought to possess Dr. Lindlev’s Work, 


Plants figured in the following Periodicals for August i — 

Curtiss Botanical Magazine. Edited by Dr. Huqkkk, King's 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. Price 
3s. Gd. coloured ; 3s. plain. 

1. Schinus moUe, Peruvian Mastic Tree. Cla.ss, Diipcia; oixler, Decan- 
dria. Natural order, Terebinthaceie. This plant, the MoUt or Motle of the 
Penivians, grows wild not in Peru only, but also in Mexico, according to 
some authors, where it inhabits dry and sandy places : it is likewise found 
in Chili, uilless the specimens I have received from that country are culti- 
vated plants. If not possessed of much beauty in the flowers, (which, how- 
ever, are rarely produced in our collections,) the MoUe yields to few trees in 
the gracefulness of its foliage : added to which, its properties and uses are 
well deserving our attention. Flowers of a pale yellow green. Scliinus, 
from the Greek Schinos, the ancient name of the Mastic Tree ; and this is 
known by the same name in Peru. 

2. CoUonema pulchrum, Beautiful Coleoneraa* Pentandria, Monogynia. 
Rutaceaj. The present graceful and beautiful plant is no doubt a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and has long been cultivated in the greenhouse of 
the Botanic Garden of Glasgow, under the name of Diostna angysti/olia, a 
name, however, only of the gardens, and implying a character common to 
others of the genus. It flowers in April and May, and de-serves a place in 
every collection, from its graceful m^e of growth, and bright and conspi- 
cuous rose-coloured blossoms, which continue long in perfection. Coleo- 
nema, from koleos, a sheath, and unma, a filament, — from the groove in the 
claw of the petal in some species, in which the sterile filament is partly 
lodged. 

3. Acacia haslulata, Little Balbext-leaved Acacia. Polygamia, Moniwia. 
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LegumiBOSffi. This very singular and distinct species was discovered by 
Mr, Menzies, in King George’s Sound ; and, in the same country, by the 
late Mr. Frazer, whence he sent seeds to the Glasgow Botauic Garden, at 
which place it flowered in the greenhouse in 1834. The flowers are produced 
in glolmse heads, of a lemon colour ; the}^ are delightfully fragrant, smell- 
ing like Hawthorn. Acacia, from akazo^ to shai*pen ; many species thorny. 

4. Silene Virgmteay Virginian Catchfly. Synonym, Lychnis coccinea. 
Decandria, Trigynia. Caryophyllese. The plant grows about 18 inches 
high, nearly smooth, and panicled above. The flowei-s ai'e of a flne light 
scarlet, more than an inch across. 

d. Iru tenax. Tough-leaved Iris. Triandiia, Monogynia. Iridete. This 
interesting plant is stated by its discoverer to be a common plant in North 
California, and along the coast of N ew Georgia, in dry soils or open parts 
of woods, flowering in April and May, the same season that it does with us 
when kept in a cool frame. Mr. Douglas gave it the appropriate appella- 
tion of tenax, because the native tribes about the Anguilac River make a 
fine cord from tlie fibre.s of the leaves, of which they weave their fishing- 
nets, a purpose to which it is admirably suited, on account of its buoyancy, 
strength, and durability. Suai'es are made of it for deer and bears, of such 
strength, that one not thicker than a sixteen-thread line is sufficient ti> 
strangle the great stag of California (Cervus Alces), one of the most powerful 
animus of its tribe. It has been recommended for cultiivatiou by Professor 
Lindley in England, (where it proves perfectly hardy,) as better suited t<* 
our climate than the famous New Zealand Flax, Flowers of a reddish pur- 
ple, solitary. 

6. AUtreemeria oculata^ Eye-marked Alstrcemeria. Hexandria, Monogy- 
nia. Amaryllideee. Various species of this elegant and beautiful genus 
abound in South America, especially on the side next the Pacific. The 
present species can boast of flowers which, though perhaps the smallest of 
ihe genus, are among the most desirable for gracefulness and beauty, and 
remarkable for the eye-like spots in the centre of each inner petal. Flowers 
reddish, white centre, surrounded by a pur)fle band. It appears to have 
been first discovered at Valparaiso, by Mr. Cumino. Alstrcemeria, froui 
Baron ('. Alstr<emer, a Swedish botanist. 

7. Caladium grandxfolium, liarge-leaved Caladium, or Indian Kale. Syn. 
Arum grandifoiium. Monaecia, Polyandria. Art)ide«. This plant makes 
a truly handsome appearance, with its climbing and rooting stems, its large 
foliage, and pale buff spathas with a dark red line down the middle on the 
back. It flowered in the CUasgow Botanic Garden in April last; the plant 
came from Demerara. 


Edwards a Botanical Begisier, Edited by Dr. LindieV, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the Umver.sily of London. Price 4s. 
coloured ; 3s. plain. 

1. 0«l2acorotui^(/b/ia, Raven-footed G ilia. Pentandria, Monogv'nia. Po- 
lemoniacese. Tliis very handsome plant is a native of Carolina. Although 
the plant is delicate, it is tolerably easy to cultivate, and produces seed in 
abundance. It is called in the French gardens, Ipomopm picta, 

2. Hihes niveuMf White-flowered Gooseheriy'. Pentandria, Monogynia. 
(vrossulacesc. An undescribed Gooseberrj', brought to the Horticultural 
Society by Mr. Douglas, from North-west America. It is nearly allied to 
the common European Gooseberry, from which it is distinguished by its long 
conical stamens. The fruit is about the size of that of a Black Currant,' 
and of the same deep, rich purple colour; it has altogether the appearance 
of a small smooth gooseberry, but its flavour is very different. It is entirely 
destitute of the flatness which is more or less perceptible in even the he.st 
gooseberries, in lieu of which it has a rich suh-aoid vinous, rather perfumed 
flaToar, which is exttemely agreeable. The fruit is rather too acid to be 
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a moaUm, Hoary Htplopiwpiis. 

Stu^iimnm, CotQporitfle. A liandsoiiie half-ahmbby CQ^^ecies, dlseov^red Hi 
Hr. !>ot:otA8, by whobi seeds were sent to the Gsaden of' tho 
Hoiikndi^im Soriety, in Its dowers axe of a rioh lilac^ With a bright 

y^oW 414 ^ It is rather tender^ and should be proteoted during wfnier m a 
firamel in rmnmer it grows freely in any hoi, earposed ritnarion, tOr wHeii 
its Califonfran oonstltarion particularly qualifies it. Diplopappsuii, so called 
in allusion to the double row of papus of the genus. 

4. PfnUenma flexUet^ Shiningdeamed Fulten^ Pecandria, MUndgyaia* 
Leguminose. A native of ^e country around Port Jacloson, where It 
fiowers in the spring (Sept ) ; and according to Hortus Kewenris, has been 
dn occasio n al inhabitant of the English gi^eus for upwards of ttSity years. 

d. Zhnibnhium t^gregatnmf Clustured Pendrobium. Oynandria, Monah* 
dria. PrcMdeee. Received, according to Dr. Roxbukoh, into the Botanic 
Gardet^, Calcutta, from Mr. Pierard, who found it growing on the tnmh 
tagerdfwnia Begitue, on the northern border of Arracan, and observed it In 
the woods exclusively on that tree ; it was, however, found to thrive on the 
Mango tree, in the Botanic Garden. It is also a native of the baaipof the 
Ohappadony river, in the Gulph of Martaban, whence it was brougnih aownr 
years rince, by Dr. Wallicii. It appears to require as much neat 
moisture as any of the Indian species, a circumstance which is qx^^^medt 
by its inhabit!^, when wild, the damp and sultry woods of Martahrasn 
We believe it was originally distributed by the Horticultural Society; but It 
has hitherto flowered only in the cultivation of Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
BateHan, from both of vhom we have received specimens, and blossoms in 
March and April. 

6. PfufcelUt tonaceti/oliaf Tansy leaved Fhacelia. Pentandria, Dimiia. 
Hydrophylleffi. This is a more elegant and less weedy plant than the P. cfr- 
cinota, now common in gardens. It is a hardy annu^, thriving in any soil 
or rituation, it grows two feet high. The fiowers are of a light bluish violet 
colour, nearly sessile along one sided spirally incurved racems, forming to- 
gether a dense dichotomous panicle placed at some distance from the upper 
leaves. A native of California, where its seeds were gathered ly Mr, 
DotiGUis. Phacelia, from phakelos, a bundle; in allusion to the sowers 
being collected in close parcels. 

7. Stocky infiaia. Bindery Stachys. Didynamia, Gymnoqpeniiia. La* 
biato. This plant was raised in the garden of the Horticultural Sodlety; 
it is apparently hardy, and grows freely in any common garden sofl, and Is 
easily propagated by cuttings. Although not a very handsome plant, yet its 
thin half transparent light violet fiowers, and neat hoary leaves give it a 
pleasing appearance. 

8. Erica codonodes. Bell-bearing Heath. Octandria, Monogynia* Erl* 

cete. This species of Heath has the general appearance of E. arborcOf h^it 
it seems essentially distinct in its larger flowers, more slender leaves, lejto 
hoary branches, and truly beU shaped coroUa, which has by no means the 
globular form of that of E, arhorta. It is quite hardy, and forms a bush 
from 10 to 12 feet high. It begins to blossom in February, and continues 
till the end of May, disregarding both frost and snow, being often covered 
with fiowers i^m top to bottom, and forming a most beautiful Xt 

thrives in tight sandy peat, and is increased, but with difficulty, either by 
cuttings atruck in saiM under a bell glass, or by layers bent down in July. 


BriUdh Flower Garden. Edited l>y DkVtj) Do», E8q.> 
labtarian to Linuseiui Society. Coloured# Ss.,; 
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beauty hy any of its congeners^ bas been regarded as a species by Ds Can* 
iK>t£li^ SnssKOfiL, and others, bnt we can peroelre no difforenoe, except 
odotir, whereby to distiugiiish it from iricutpU, to which in oar opinion it 
h^M been veiy propedy n^ted by Jacqvin, THtrNBfixo, and Knit. It is a 
mistaha to snppose, that to cultivate the Cape Iride», a greenhouse is ne- 
oessaiy^ all &at they require is protection, from frost, and this can best be 
ddhe by a frame, which may be removed entirely in fine weather. A 
warn sunny hoMer should be selected for their culture, and the earth 
remoTed to the depth of a foot or 18 inches, and replaced by a mixture of 
vegetable mould and river sand. The bulbs should be taken up in the 
autamn, and replanted about the middle of January, the larger ones being 
carefrttty select^ from the rest The earth will require to be renewed every 
two or tnree years. 

3. laphoMpermtm Hhodochiion^ Purple Lophospermum. Didynamia, 
AnglosiHMrmia. Scrophularine. Seeds of this beaufiful new climMr, was 
lately received into tMs country from the Royal Botanic Garden, at Bei'lin. 
A plant fiowered in June last, in Mrs. Marry at’s collection, at Vilmbledon. 
The corolla is funnel-shaped, of an intense purple, an inch-and-a-half long, 
clothed with white glandular hairs. The plant requires the same treatment 
as L, eruhetceiu. 

d. XHe^pentia lapponica, Lapland Biapensia. Pentandria, Monogynia. 
Polemoniacete. This plant was raised at the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
froiU seeds gathered on the Rocky Mountains, North America, by Mr. 

in the last expedition of Captain Franklin, and fiowered in 
April, having been kept in the open borden, and occasionally covered with 
a hand-glass. 

4. Campanida gorgtmica, Garganian Bell-flower. Pentandria, Monogy- 
nia. Campanulacese. This pretty little Campanula was discovered by 
fessor Temore, on Mount St. Angelo, anciently Garganus, in the Kingdom 
of Naples, and named by him after that locality to which it appears to be 
peculiar. It was raised in the Bishop of Rochester’s garden, at Bromley, 
from seeds sent to Miss Mlriuy, from Naples, by the Honourable William 
T. H. Fox Strang WAYS, and thence plants have been liberally distributed 
to various collections. The plant is admirably adapted for a rock* work, and 
appears to thrive best in a mixture of peat and loam. It is readily increased 

division. 


On the different Modes of Budding ; and of Herbaceous, or Sum- 
mer Grafting. Translated, with some additions and varia- 
tions, from VHorticulteur Beige. 

(Extracted from the Gardener's Magazine for July, 1834.*) 

I. Budding. Greffes par Gemmeg, 

1. EsciUcheon Budding, without a Bud or Eye ; Greffe en Ecusson sans 
Yeux, (Jig. 1.), — The object of this mode of budding is simply to cover a 
*1 wound or blemish in one tree by the live bark of another. 
Take from a tree of the same sort, or at least of the same 
genus, as the wounded tree, a piece of bark rather larger than 
the wound, and form it into a regular shape ; then cut the 
bark round the wound into the exact form and dimensions of 
the piece to be inserted, so that the latter may be let into the 
former with the greatest exactness. The inner bark of the 
graft and that of the stock being fitted so as to joint perfectly 
all round, and the shield closely adhering to the tree in every 
part, it is kept on by a ligature ; and the edges of the wonn^ 
ore covered with grafting-wax or clay. It is a remaikahle 
fact, which some are, perhaps, not aware of, that the wood 
formed under a piece of hark inserted in this manner, even though that bark 
he without a hud or eye, will be the wood of the tree from which the shield 



fA nsAing tbit Article ia the “ Gfudeiier*s Magazine,** we have moonred the oH- 
^mlWor^;aiul intend giving other extracts frm It in subsegaest Nam1^.*CojvnO 
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was taken* In this way soTeral kinds of wood might he formed on one tree» 
without introducing a single leaf holonging to those difterent woods. The 
portion of wood introduce will always be limited in diameter to the size of 
the portion of bark put on. 

2 ^ Budding tcHh a Bud or Eye, and a circular Encuiclieon ; 

Greffe eu Ectmon par JnocukUion. (Jig. 3.) — With the point 
of a grafting-knife, or rather with that of a penknife, cut a 
small bud out of the ti*cc to be pn^pagated, leaving a narrow 
rim of hark round it, and taking, at the same time, a portion 
of the wood, which is retained. A hole is made in the stock, 
of tile same size as the bud and its rim, and of a depth equal 
to the length of the piece of wood left on. The whole is ad- 
justed so that the bud, with its bark and wood, fills up the 
wound exactly ; and the edges are then covered with grafting- 
wax. This mode of budding is employed to equalise the 
flower-beds over a ti*ce, by removing some, from where there 
ore too many, to those parts of the tree where there are too few. 

3. Escutcheon Budding, 'with Wood under iJ^e Bark; Greffe en Ecusson 
hoise. (fig. 3.)-~'J’o procure the escutcheon, a deep and transversal incision 

o is made above a healthy and vigorous bud ; 

then, by withdrawing the blade of the graft- 
ing-knife, and entering it rather higher than 
this cross cut, a narrow strip of bark, three 
or four lines broad, by 1 in. or in, long, 
is taken away, terminating in a point at the 
bottom. 1'he eye should be situated about 
a third from the top, and the stipules or other 
appendages that sometimes accompany the 
petiole, as well as prickles, &c., must be taken 
off with caution. With the point of the 
grafting-knife, the wood of the escutcheon is 
then taken out, leaving a small piece imme- 
diately under the eye, and about a third of the length of the escutcheon. 
The hud, thus prepared, is inserted in the stock, and then tied as before. 
This mode of budding is that most generally used in European nurseries. 

4. EscuU’heon Budding, with a growing Bud ; Greffe en Eevsson avec wi 
(Eil ®OM»8aat.--The escutcheon is cut and placed in the same manner as by 
the preceding method ; but, as soon as it is inserted, the, head of the stock is 
cut oflT, and all the buds that push from it, except that from the escutcheon, 
axe rubbed off as thev appear. This mode of budding, whtm done in the 
spring, has the great advantage of forcing the bud to develope itselt imme- 
diately, thus gaining a year. However, it sometimes happens that, if the 
bud does not take, the sap of the stock not being able to find a cbairael, from 
all the dioots being rubbed off as they appear, the stock, or at least a grea 
part of its length, dies of repletion. When done in the month of Augwt, 
Uiis mode of budding .seldom succeeds, because the young skoot, 

time to ripen, perishes with the frost, and often causes the death of the stock. 

5. EKutcluion, Budding, with a dornmnt Bud; Greffe tn .? 

CEU dorttMUt . — This mode is similar to the preceding; but it is iwfomedin 
August, and nothing is cut away from the stock tm the foUowing sj^g, in 
order to prevent the developement of the bnd before that season. Though 
longer before it takes effect, this mode of budding is more cemm to suoce^ 
tZ fte method.’ It has also the merit of not hurting the st^. 

if it does not take. The inhabitants of Vitry, who cany ou the patest 
^mn^^ fn fruit trees in the noipbourhood of P^s Utmost exclu. 
slvelv This mode is that genei-ally used in British nurseries. ^ 

6 ^Escutcheon Budding, without the Wood ; Greffe en Ecusson denuede Bots. 
^According to this mode, all the wood is taken away except a speck imme- 
diately undfr the bud ; to the life of which bud, however, that 
tittk ^he reet of the process is as usual. Besides being veiy ^ 

0?ai,ge this mode of budding is used for having ^ 

such as Mvrties, HolUcs, and all analogous species, whether Mi^nous or 
It^ done either with the growing bud or dormant bud. 
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7. Escutcheon Bnddatff^ with Pincers ; Greffi: en Ecus^ 
son a En^torte-piece, {fip, 4.) — pair of pincers ought 
to be made on purpose, with which a piece of bark is 
taken off the slock. With the same instrument, or with 
the blade of the grafting-knife, an escutcheon or plate of 
bark, having a vigorous eye in its centre, is taken off a 
young shoot of the tine to be propagat^. It must be 
exactly of the same size as the wound made in the stock, 
in order to fill it with the ginatest precision. When it is 
properly fixed, it is supported by means of gi‘affclng-wax 
or soft wax. This method is excellent for budding old 
trees, the thick and rugged bai’k of w hich is not suitable 
for the ordinary modes. 

H. Escutcheon Budding, with the Eye turned downwards ; Greffc en Ecusson 
k The escutcheon is cut in such a manner that the point of the 

eye, when placed on the stock, is turned downwards, whether the incision in 
the stock is made in the usual manner, or like a T reversed, thus, x* By 
this method, the buds are forced to grow in a direction opposite to that which 
they would have taken naturally; but they soon resume their usual position ; 
and the desired end, viz., that of increasing the size of the fruit by stagna- 
tixm the returning sap, is thus by no means attained. 

Reversed Escutcheon Budding-, Oreffe en Ecusson renversL {Jig. 5.) — 
^ The escutcheon is prepaind in the form of a triangle; but 

instead of bringing it to a point under the eye, it is pointed 
A above it. It w'ill be perceived that the incision in the 
i. bark of the stock must be also reversed ; that is to say, in- 
stead of being in the form of an upright T, it must be like 
a T turned upside down, as in the figure. To effect this, 
the longitudinal incision is made above the transversal 
I one, instead of making it below it. It is finished with 

i I ligaments and grafting- wax, as the preceding modes. In 

I I I comparatively cool and moist climates, like that of Britain, 

i m I grafting-wax may be dispensed with. in such cases as 

I this and the three or four preceding ones. This manner 

“ of budding is almost the only one used in the south of 

Europe, particularly at Genoa and at Hidres, to multiply 
Orange trees. It is also suitable for the propagation of trees having abun- 
^ dant and gummy sap ; and it might probably be advan- 

* tageously employed to secure the success of buds on resi- 
nous trees. 

10. Budding resinous Trees ; Greffe en Ecusson dfArhres 
resitieux. {Jig. 6 .) — An incision is made in the form of T, 
as if for an ordinary bud, in the bark of the stock. A 
double incision is then made obliquely, about two lines 
^ upper part of T : this 

incision should penetrate the bark to the thickness of 

I H nearly a lino, or so as to reach the soft wood. This mode 

II budding succeeds not only on resinous trees, but also 

I I on all those that have a gummy and very abundant sap. 

! H 11, Covered Budding; Greffc en Ecusson convert. {Jig. 7.) 

—The bud is prepared as usual ; but, when it is inserted 
in the stock, instead of a ligature, the lines of junction are covered with graft- 
ing-wax : a piece of bark is &en taken from another tree, 
and, a small hole being made in the middle of it, it is placed 
on the escutcheon, so as to cov er the whole of it except the 
bud, which appears through the hole, as in the figure. A 
bandage is then put over the bark, to keep the whole toge- 
ther. This mode of budding is rather too intricate for ordi- 
nary purposes ; but it may be worth adopting for rare and 
delicate trees. 

IS. Budding with a square Escutcheon ; Greffe en Ecusson 
{fig* 8.>— Three incisions ore made in the stock, one 
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traiMiTenial, and the two others longitudlxjal, beginning on eaoh «Ade of 
8 the horizontal one, and descending perpendi- 

cularly four or fire lines. They are to be four 
or five lineb apart, and to represent a long 
square, the bottom line of w^ch is wanting. 

, This square strip or plate is raised and turned 
down, a^ in the figure, A square escutcheon, 
provided with a good eye, is then cut from a 
branch of the tree which is to be propagated, 
exactly of the same size os the plate itripped 
down the stock; and it is applied to the inci- 
sion, which it must cover w ith the greatest 
exactness. This being done, the plate of 
hark, which was hanging down on the stock, is raised, and the escutcheon 
covered up to the eye; the lino of junction is then coated ivith grafling- 
wax, and the whole is tied like other buds. It appears that this mode of 
budding was much used formerly, and that it succeeded i>orfectly ; but, as it 
is rather tedious in the execution, it is now seldom employed. 

13. Escutcheon Budding ^ with a Portion of Terminal Buds ; Greffe en Ecus- 
son par Portion d^Ycux termihaua. {Jig. Jl.) — piece, measuring six or eight 
lines in length, cut from the top of a branch, is split in two, 
dividing the terminal bud exactly in the middle. An incision 
is then made in the fstock in the form of a T, and the half bud 
) is inserted into it in the usual manner. In case of need, the 
I terminal eye might be divided into four equal parts. The 
I growing bud ought to he used to insure success, ^oiigh this 
mode will sometimes succeed with a dormant bud. This me- 
thod may ho % ery useful, if the tree to be propagated has no 
young side shoots strong enough to admit of a bud being taken 
from them. It is particularly suitable for rare trees, with 
scaly buds and oppooiie branches. 

14. Annular Flute Budding ; Greffe en Flute en Anneau. (Jig. 
10.) — A branch is chosen on the tree which is to be propa- 
gated, as thick as, or thicker than, the stock, and a ring of hark, including 
10 an eye, is cut from it, and detached by splitting it perpen- 

dicularly on one side, and then separating it from the wood 
by inserting under it the spatula-liko handle of the bud- 

9 ding-knife. A similar operation is then performed on the 
stock; that is to say, a ring of bark, exactly of the same 
size, is detached from the stem in the same manner, but 
w ithout caring whether there are buds on it or not. In its 
place is put the ring taken from the branch to be propa- 
gated, with the precaution of making the inner barks join 
together exactly both at top and bottom. Ko binding is 
applied ; but the whole is covered with grafting clay (o». 
guent de St, Fiacre) or giafting-wax. Neither the branches nor the head of 
the stock are to he cut down till the bud has taken. The two periods moat 
favourable for this sort of budding are, the time of the greatest movement of 
the sap in the spring, and at the end of its greatest movement in August. 
This mode of budding has the advantage of never mutilating the stock; 
because, if it does not take, the bark of tho ring supplies the place of that 
taken away. It is not only suitable for the propagation of Walnut trees, 
but also for the increase of aU rare trees with hard wood, such as the Arne- 
rican Oaks and Chestnuts. , 

15. SplU Flute Budding ; Greffe en FWe fendue.-^Th.o only difference 
between this and the preceding mode is, that, if tho ring of bark containing 
the bud is larger than the space prepared for it on the stock, a piece mast 
be taken from it longitudinally, so as to make it , 

16. Flute Budding by close Contact, Tube Buddmg; Greffe m Fhte par 
Juxtaposition, <m m SijffUU (Jig. n.)-The head of the stock being cut off, a 
ring 5 hark, 2 in. or 3 in. long, is removed. A shoot is then token from the 
tree to be increased, of exactly the same thickness as the stock, and a nng 
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11 or tube of bark is takei^ off the thick end, without being 

a a split longitudinally, npt quite so long as the piece of bark 
taken off the stock, but provided with two or three good 
eyes. The tube thus formed is placed upon the stock in 
the room of the one taken away, and care is taken to make 
the two edges of bark join below. The part of the tteok 
which projects over the ring of bark is next split into shreds, 
and brought down over it all around, so as, when secured 
by grafting-clay, to keep it in its place. This mode of 
btid^ng is chiefly employed in the south of France for pro- 
pagating Walnuts, Chestnuts, Figs, Mulberries, and other 
trees with thick bark and abundant pith. 

17. Cwnnwn Flute Budding ; Orejffc en FlUe ordinaire, 
(jig» 12.)-— The head of the stock is cut off; but, instead of removing a ring 
12 ^ of bark, as in the preceding mode, it is cut 

3 ^ longitudinally into four or five strips, and 
turned down as in the figure, being left still 
attached to the tree. From a shoot of the 
tree to be propagated, a tube of bark is taken, 
furnished with four or five eyes, rather 
shorter than the strips, though longer than 
W r^ia wWm budding. When the tube of the 

™ ^ Im slipped on the stock, the strips of 

Jj\ I H M kark are raised over it, and fastened at the 

I 1 ^ fl ^ ligature. This method of budding 

I US U is in very general use both in France and 

UW Germany. 

18. Flute Budding in Shreds^ with the Slock cut obliquelg ; Greffe en Flide 
et en Laniere, — This is nothing more than the mode above described, with 
the end of the stock cut obliquely, as shown at a in J^. 12, instead of being 
left to be afterwards cut into shreds and turned down over the tube of bark, 
as in tube budding, No. 16, Jig, 1 1. 


II. Herbacuocs Grafting. Greffe Berbacec, 

1. Grojling upon fleshy or tuherculeus Hoots ; Greffe sue Raem^ chamues 
ou turbuculeuses, (^Jig, 13.) — It not unfrequently happens that a tnh|rsle of 
a Georgina root is found without ey^s ; and, whejvthis 
is the case, notwithstanding all the care of the cultiv%. 
tor, it may remain in the ground otHb or two years with- 
out budding, till at last it rots, lliis imperfection is 
easily discovered if the neck of the tube» is looked at 
attentively, for it is always thefe that the buds are 
found. In this case, as soon as R Georgina bud upon 
some other tuber has begun to germinate, it is picked 
out with the point of the grafting-knife, and is taken 
away with a small piece of the tubercle adhering to it. 
On the neck of the barren tubercle a small hole is 
made, in which the bud is inserted, but in such a man- 
ner as that the base of the bud sliall be perfectly on a 
level with the surface of the tubercle; and it is cemented 
with grafting- wax. The tubercle is then planted in a pot^ taking care not to 
cover the neck on which the graft is, and the pot is plunged in a hot-bed 




under glass. When the graft has taken properly, 
the phmt is turned out into the open border. 

2. Herbaceous F%trrow-GrcJling for vertical Shoots ; 
Greffe herbace* en Rainure pour lea Omnitiges, (Jig, 
14.) — A bud with a triangular slice of bark and 
wo^, when in a soft or herbaceous state, is cut out 
of tbe scion, and inserted in a corresponding groove 
made in the stock, as shown in the figure; a ligature 
is applied, and afterwards grafting-wax. This mode 
of grafting succeeds both with the young wood of 
trees and with herbaceous plants, whether pefen-. 
itial or fumaal M. Xschoudy gaye the arbitrary 
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name of omnitigei to those planta, a^l the shoots of which have an equal ten- 
dency upwards, and which, of couxae, are all equally suitable to graft upon. 

3. Herhaceoua Grafting for Skooti ufUk oppoHta Leaver ; Qfefi f^bade 
15 pour lea Bourgeona d FeuUiea oppoaiaa, {Jig, 15.) In 

the middle ol the stem, between two opposite eyes, an 
angular and longitudinal incision is m^e, traveiaing 
the stem from one side to the other, The graft is cut 
^angularly at its top and bottom, and it is inserted as 
in the figure. The binding, &c. is then put on as 
usual. This mode of grafting is suitable few those 
species of trees, and annual or perennial plants, the 
buds of which are opposite on the stem, which happens 
most frequently on the central shoots of plants. M* 
Tschoduy gives the name of muUiiigea to those plants, 
the central shoobs of which have a tendency to rise 

more vertically than the lateral ones, and which have 

consequently more vigour : it is upon these central shoots that the grafts 
ought to be made. 

4. Grafting on the Stem of Annual or Perennial Plants ; Greffe aur Tige de 
Plantes Jnnuelles ou Vivacea, {fig, 16.) — The period chosen for this mode 
16 of grafting is that of the greatest vigour of the plant, 

that is, some days before its going into fiower. The 
stem of the stock is cut through above a leaf, as near 
' as possible to its petiole, and a slit downwards is made 
in the section. A shoot is then taken off near the 
root of the plant to be increased, the end of which is 
cut into a wedge shape, and is inserted in the slip 
made in the stock, taking great care of the leaf on the 
latter; for it is that which must nourish the cion until 
it has taken thoroughly, by keeping up the circulation 
of the sap. A bandage is applied, and the junction 
covered with grafting- wax, as before. When the graft 
is taken, which is ascertained by its growth, the ligature 
is removed, and the old leaf, and the shoots from the 
stock below the graft, are removed. M. Tschovdy 
grafted in this manner artichokes upon cardoons, and 
other plants on their congeners. 

5. Grafting on Succulents ; Greffe des Plantes Grasses, 
{fig, 17.) — Take a young shoot or leaf of a sncculent 
pl^t (for example, of a cactus or opuntia,) and, cutfing 
its base to a point or wedge, insert it in a hole or slit 
made in the stem or leaf of another species, but of the 
same genus. 

6. Grafting the Melon ; Greffe du Melon, {Jig, 18.)— 
On the stem of a cucumber, or any other plant of the 
family of Cucurbit&ce«, but having some analogy with 
the melon, choose a vigourous part of a shoot having a 

well-developed leaf. In the axil of this leaf 
an oblique cut is made, of half its thickness. 
The point of the melon shoot, so far deve- 
loped as to liave its fruit quite formed, is 
then cut ofi', and pointed at its end, 3 inches 
below the fruit. It is inserted in the cleft 
made in the stock, always taking care to 
spare the leaf until the cion has token. The 
remaining part of the operation is |>erformed 
in the usual manner with ligatures and graft- 
ing-wax. This mode of grafting; succeeds 
pretty well $ but it has not hither^ been ap* 
plied to any useftil end. Tomatoes may be 
grafted in Ibis manner on potatoes> apd it is 
said that potato plants thus treated produce 

W w*x, roste, aad t«aow. 
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Ok CAJiK4TiOKs.-^Aino]|^ the loaay valuable observations in your ex- 
cellent little anrk, on the ciutoe of ibis beautiful flower, I do not meet with 
any remark which affords iiifliirmation and advice on the subject of their 
suddenly withering and dying at this time of the year. In September last I 
pnrchasi^ several pairs of different eminent Florists, and when they reached 
me, I thought I hid never seen any looking more healthy and fresh ; during 
the winter months I adopted the course recommended by your Correspondent, 
iNKOVATOn^ in April last I potted them in pairs into the flowering pots, and 
until a fortnight since no layers could possibly present a more promising 
appearance, when much to ,my surprise not less than half a score of them 
raj^dly withered and died ; they had been regularly watered twice a week 
with soft water. On examining tbe stems, I found them all decayed imme- 
diately below tbe surface, and but little increased in roots, the mould, not as 
I expected, containing worms or slugs. The first time I observed the change, 
1 followed Imkovator’s advice by watering them with limewater, but it was 
all to no purpose ; and one most remarkable fact is, that in one or two in- 
stances, only one plant in a pot died, the other continuing perfectly healthy. 
If they had all been aflected in pairs, 1 should have suspected the compost : 
such, however, I am satisfied was not the cause ; and that plants apparently 
so healthy, and in such an advanced stage, attended with every possible care, 
should so suddenly die, is to me at present unaccountable, and certainly a 
great disappointment; if, therefore. Innovator, or any of your experienced 
Correspondents, w'ill oblige me with a few observations on the subject, I can 
assure you it will be conferring a paiticular and general favour, as I hear 
many of my neighbours have experienced the same misfortune, and are 
equally at a loss. C. W. J. 

22d June, 1834. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

1. Grandissima Pelargonium, Monadelphia, Heptandria. Geraniaceec. A 
new and very handsome sort, grown by Mr. Wjdnall, florist, Grantchester, 
near Cambridge, and several other nurserymen in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don* It requires the same treatment as the other varieties. 

2. Fuchsia Robertsii, Roberts’s Fuchsia. Octandria, Monogynia. Ona- 
graifice. This truly splendid Fuchsia was raised by Mr. John Roberts, 
Gardener to J. H. Treymayne, Esq. at Heligan, near St. Austelle, Cornwall, 
from whom we received specimens from whence our drawing was taken.-— 
Mr. Roberts informs us that ** it is planted out in the open ground, and is 
now (June 1834) five feet high, spreads fifteen feet in circumference, and is 
loaded with flowers.” It appears to be a vigorous growing plant, having 
been, as we understand, a small plant in the spring of 18^, when it was 
tum^ out into the open border. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Plant Stove.— «(S ee last month*s directions.) 

Grbenhoose Plants. — ^AU the tender plants belonging to this depart- 
ment should now he taken into their winter habitation, giving them a plen- 
tiftii supply of air night and day, if the weather will allow it; also, particular 
attention must be paid to watering ; the hardest kinds may remain out till 
the middle or latter end of the mp|Sli at the latest 

Flower OaRUSk, Towa^ Ow end of the month, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Cioeuses, &c. may be planted for ew% epiing flowering in pots of light soil, 
(see article Inlhe March numl^h and also in borders. Pinks shoirid 
new be traasplaiiited into beds fiowetlng, and kept well supplied with 
waier tlU they have taken root CAxnarion layers and pipings should now be 
petted. Atmculas should be duly attended to with water. Dig and prepare 
nursery beds for planting blenniid and petezinial plants sown in spring. — 
StIQ propagate fibrous rooted perexmia£i by sUps^ &c. F» F* A. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

OCTOBER 1st, 1834. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE I. — Oil the Composts suitable for growing 
Florists' Flowers. By An Akdent Amateur. 

Once more I trouble you with a few remarks on different com- 
posts, which you are welcome to insert in your very useful little 
Magazine, should you a])prove of them. Having often experi- 
enced the inconvenience of being obliged to refer from one book 
to another for a description of the composts suitable for different 
flowers, I have c(»lleeted some of the most approved together, 
thinking they iniglit be useful to many of your rt'aders. I will 
begin with 

Carnations. 

1. — ^Two-thirds fresh loam ; onc-third rotten frame-dung, with 
a little sand. 

2. — One-half loam ; one-half rotten frame-dung, with a little 
sand. 

3. — Five-sixths of No. 1 or No. 2 ; one-sixth leaf-mould, good 
for Picotees. 

4. — One-tliird loam ; one-third peat ; one-third two-year-old 
cow-dung* 

Ranunculuses and Anemonies. 

TwO-thJrds loam ; one-third rotten cow-dung. 

Dahlias and Narcissuses. 

Loam well manured. 

VoL, 11. 2 e 
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Hyacinths* 

1, — One^tUitd sea or river sand; one-tJnrd loam; one-fourth 
rotten cow^dung ; one-twelftli leaf-mould. 

2. — Two-sixths grey sand; two-sixths well-rotted cow-dnng; 
oae^ixih^ tsmners’ kirk, quite rotted ; oue-sixth tree leaves, weli 
rotted. 

Pinks. 

Two-thirds loam ; one-third two-year old oow-dung. 

Tulips. 

Good sound loam. 

Auriculas. 

1. — One barrowful of loam; one do. leaf-mould; one do. old 
fi-amc-dung ; one do. two-year-old row-dung; one perk of river 
sand. 

2. — Two barrowfiils of sandy loam ; one do. leaf-motdd : one 
do. two-year-old cow-dnng. 

3. One-half rotten cow-dung ; one-sixth loam ; onc-eighth leaf- 
mould ; oue-twelfth sand ; one-twcnty-fourth deeav ed yjillow wood ; 
on e-twenty -fourth peat ; one-tuenty -fourth ashes of burnt vegeta- 
bles. 

Polyanthuses. 

1 . — One barrowful of sandy loam ; one peck of leaf-mould ; 
one do. old cow-dung. 

2. — One burrowfnl of well-rotted cow-dung, or leaf-mould ; one- 
half do. white sand ; two do. good loam. 

Heartsease. 

Three ban’owfuls of fresh loam; one do. one-year-old horse- 
dung ; one peck of sand. 

An Ardent Amateur. 


ARTICIiE II. — An Experiment on the Culture of the 
Erythrina Crista Galli in the open Border, By Mr. 
Wm. BABRArr, Nurseryman, Wakefield. 

Having long thought it possible to make many valuable addi- 
tions to our l»eds of flowers in the open air, (I mean of such sorts 
as wdcvld beat being planted and left there during the winter sea- 
son,) I ' was induced some years ago to try several kinds of plants 
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which 1 had always hitherto seen kei)t (at least in winter) in the 
stoves aad green*houses. Many died, but some have flourished. 
The Erythrina Crista G alii is one which has succeeded: it had 
a far better bloom the second season tlnui the first ; and at this 
present moment, which is tlie third season, it has three stems of 
fine flowers ui^on it. My method of treatment was as follows : — 
1 planted it out about April 1831, in an east border, against an 
east wall, which gets the sun about twelve o’clock ; it threw up two 
stem s each about two feet high, but flowered rather weakly. In 
October I cut it down, and j)ut a hand-glass over the stem and 
root. In April 1832 it pushed several shoots, which 1 reduced 
to two ; and in August and September it bloomed splendidly, each 
flower -stem reaching about six feet high, tujd the bloom being 
much finer than I, and several gardeneis who ha])pcned just then 
to visit my nurseries, hod ever seen it in pots. I cut it down as 
before, and it remained without any protection from glass, mulch, 
&c. ; and in 1833 it again j>ut out shoots stronger and better than 
ever. When well grown in a rich sandy soil, I think it excels 
almost any hardy plant 1 know. 

Some other green-house, and even stove plant^v, have lived out 
two winters; and should they continue to flourish, 1 will trouble 
you with a few renuiks on them also, 

WiLUAM Barratt. 

WakeJieliJ, August 7th, 1834, 


ARTICLE III.— O/# the Culture of CaruatfoihSy and 
Raising them from Seed, }^y Mr. D. Peakct:. 

Herewith 1 send you a few j)racticcil remarks on the culture of 
the Cai-natioiJ, hoping that they will piove acceptable to your 
readers. 

From Seed.— Choobc such plants as possess tlie very best pro- 
perties in every respect excejit being double ; that is, let the colours 
be clear and vivid, the petals strong and well placed, &c. When 
the plants to bear seed are selected, place the pots upon a stage 
in an open situation, sheltering the flowers from rain by a covering. 
Give them a regular suj)ply of water uutij the seed is perfectly 
which will Ih? to 4»d imy he kmw hy (h# 
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be*doltting bvown, and the seeds nearly black. This must be 
attended to, for if gathered too soon, by far the greater part will 
be unproductive. Take care to extract the petals as they wither, 
for, if left in, they are apt to imbibe and retain the wet, and thus 
rot the base of the seed-vessel, and render it abortive. When the 
seed is gathered, allow it to remain in the capsule till the middle 
of the following May. Fill some pots, or pans, with the compost 
in which the plants are recommended to be potted ; lay on a little 
fine-sifted soil, just sufficient to cover the seeds ; place the pans in 
an airy part of the garden, keep the soil moderately moist, and 
shade from sun and dashing rains. When the plants are three 
inches high, and have six leaves, y\mi them on a bed of rich 
mould, composed of good loam and rotten dung, in equal parts. 
Plant them in rows, ten inches apart in the row, and twelve from 
row to row. Shelter them with hoops from the effects of rain or 
frost. 

Composts . — For the strong and high-coloured Bizarres and Pi- 
cotees, take two baiTowfuls of light rich maiden loam, one of old 
cucumber-bed dung, and half a barrowfiil of river sand. For the 
rose and purple Flakes, and delicate Picotecs, take two bnrrowfuls 
of good rich loam, and t^o at least of well -rotted dung, and half 
a one of river sand. Mix these well together in the autumn, and 
turn it two or three times during the 'winter; but never j)Ot in 
sifted soil. The pots should he 12 inches deep, and 10 wide, with 
a good hole in the bottom, and three or four small ones round the 
sides. Pot ill the middle of March, pulling three plants in each 
pot. In June give the plants a top-dressing of leaf-mould and 
sheep-dung, which will give them a healthy appearance, enable 
them to grow much stronger, and give a greater richness to their 
colours. 

Layering , — -As soon as the flowers have turned their height of 
jierfection, the j)lanls should he layered. Prejiare a quantify of 
hooked pegs, and light soil composed of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould. Cut off the lower leaves of the jjlants ; stir up the old 
earth in the pots, and fill up with the above soil not sifted ; then 
make an incision with a sharp penknife, entering about a <piarter 
of An inch below a joint, and passing the blade of the knife up 
thifough the centre of it ; continue to one-half or three-quarters of 
an jnelt above it* The portion of the stem left below the bottom 
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of the joint must be cut ofI‘ hortzontaliy close to the joints which 
will complete this part of the oi>cration. The incision being thus 
made, the layer must ho gently pressed into the mould, and 
secured by one of the pegs, not less than half an inch, nor more 
than an inch, below the surface, raising the extreme point of each 
as upright as possible ; water and shade as the weather may render 
it nccessjtry, and in three weeks they will have struck root, and be 
ready to pot off in six week.s. When the layers have struck root, 
cut tlioui off from the pai’ent roots, without any of the stalk 
below the incision attached to them, and plant in 48-sized pots, 
tilled with good loam and leaf-mould, — a single plant in each, if 
strong ; if small, two, or even three, may be ])lanted in each pot, 
placing them round the sides. When potted, place them under 
an arch of hoops in an open, airy part of the garden ; in this situ- 
ation, shelter them, by means of mats, from heavy, dashing rains 
and cold winds till winter. About the middle of October, prepare 
a frame for the recep(ion of the plants : set it in a warm situation 
opposite the south, and fully exposed to the sun ; raise it from the 
ground by laying a brick under each of the front corners, and two 
bricks under each of the hack ones, which will give a good level 
towards the sun ; then proceed to }>lace all round the outside of 
the frame not less than a foot thick of soil, well trodden down, and 
raised nearly as high as the top of the frame. Next lay a good 
floor of lime scraps, and on that about six inches of coal-ashes, 
on which the jdants are to stand. This will prevent woniis from 
penetrating, and add much to the wannth and cleanliness of the 
plants. Elevating the frame is far preferable to setting it on the 
ground, as it is not so liable to rot, and the more the plants are 
raised above the level of the surrounding earth, by a thick floor of 
ashes, the more easily they will be kept I’ree from damp. The 
frame being prepared, remove the plants to it, and co^er with 
glasses in wet or frosty weather. Care must be taken not to shut 
them up too close, if the plants are wet, or they are very apt to 
become infested with mildew. 

Carnations, if dry, will bear a strong frost without material 
injury ; hut if wet, they usually sufllr. Wlieu the soil becomes 
green with moss on the tops of the pots, stir up the soil carefully 
half an inch deep, and sprinkle a little coarse sand upon it. Do 
this as often as requisite* D* 

May 2nd, 1834. 
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AttWCLE IV. — On a Plan adapted far a MottSr <7irb^- 
' ’ defly lobe devoted exctmively to Plants indig^ii6HS td 
drcAt Britain. By Mr. F. F. Astiford. 

I here present for insertion in the pages of the Cabinet, if (Jee.nied 
worthy of admittance, and worth an engraving, the annexed j)Iaw. 
It is an intended representation of a native flower garden, or a 
|>ortion of ground a]>propriated exclusively to ])lanLs indigenous 
to Great Britain. Our own native productions ai'c often looked 
over, and, as it were, not observed at all, except by the scrutinising 
eye of the scientific and acute botaniU ; while exotics of foreign 
countries arc introduced, and suffered to engage our attention, to 
the depreciating and undervaluing of our owm ; while, if a suitable 
spot of land were allotted for the cultivation of indigenous plants 
alone, 1 have no doubt but it would fonn a garden not to be ecpiallcd 
for beauty, fragrance, or eoiitinnance of flowers, by any similar 
place planted with the picked produce of foreign counuies. 



to be an elevated piece of rock^wcpk> planted wWi 

dyw£rmiwt»iap09 ptottf; regulating their appean^nee find 
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sifjring tbeir colours as uinch as possible ; the short graira}|m))£s 
are intended to lead to some nistic seats fixed in the rock-work, 
with Ivy or other climbing plants about them. B B B B repre- 
sent grass w’alks ; C C C C, a gravel walk surrounding the whole. 
D 1) D D arc intended for beds retaining all the bulbous-rooted 
plants together, distributing them in each bed, so that they all 
may have plants in flower during the whole season, or they may 
he systematically ari'anged, so that each bed may contain a single 
natural order — as, for instance, the orders Crucifenc, Composita', 
Leguminosir, or Umbellifene ; but this can be left to the taste of 
the proprietor. E E E E are beds for herbaceous plants, the 
colours being mixed in each or kept in distinct beds, as red, blue, 
yellow, white, &c. F F F F are fountains for aquatic plants, sup- 
plied by means of pipes from some neighbouring water. The whole 
may be surrounded, close to the gravel walk, by a neat wire fence, 
or close pales, to exclude vermin : if pales be used, it should be 
further surrounded by a neat, well-dipt edge of native jdnnts, as 
Roses, Privet, Sweethriar, &c. WIhto it is wished to be very 
private, the ground G G G C may be planted wutli native forest 
trees, both decideous and herbaceous, H H H H, the entrance 
gates. F. F. Ashford. 

April Aik, 1884. 


ARTICLE V. — On ike Culture and Preservation of 
Gloxinia niaculata and speciosa. By W, K. 

Having seen a Query in the first Volume of the Ftoricidtnrdl 
Ctibinet, for information on the culture and preservation of the 
Gloxinia maculata and speciosa, and having cultivated these beau- 
tiful plants for a number of years with great success, 1 take the 
liberty to submit the mode of treatment which I have adopted, and 
which has amply repaid me with a fine show of flowers every year. 
The G. maculata is a plant that requires a strong heat t6 lyive the 
bloom in great perfection. It is a perennial plant, flowering late 
ill the season, and consequently requires forcing to bring it forward, 
so as to have a good show of flowers before it be too late in the 
season. The flower-stems and leaves die every year after floi^er- 
ing, li«it if kept in the stove or the wannest part of the gteeii-hbttse. 
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% ol^ts will then, or iinmediaiely mAkai^idihCr 

appeaixuce. In February or March, or as soon os forcing of <axiy 
desKMipllon is going on, the old root should be shaken out of it^ 
present pot, and the udsets he divided and planted singly into 
smaU pots well drained, using light rich loam ; then place them in 
ahfMit of not less than 70 degrees of Fahrenheit; a dung h)0tf4>ed 
ia an excellent situation to bring them on. They will require; 
larger pots os they advance in growth, and a plentiful supply of 
water. They will geuei-ally be in fine flower in July or August^ 
when they may be placed among. other tender exotics in the green- 
house where tliey make a fine display while in bloom ; after which 
they may be placed in the stove or Uie warmest part of the green- 
house, and have very little water given them for the winter. The 
Gloxinia speciosa is a plant much letter adapted to tlie green- 
house than the above ; yet tlie larger leaves of a full-sized flowering 
plant generally die in winter, but if kept free from frost, and in a 
dry state, will set up numerously again in the spring, when they 
may be fresh potted into a light loam, reducing the balls a little, 
and paying particular attention to Uie drainage. When in a fre<» 
growing slate, they will require regularly supplying witli water, 
and fine healthy flowering plants may be expected. I propagate 
by division of the tubers, .striking ilie young oflsets ; or leaves, 
with the petioles left the whole length, and })Ut in as cuttings in 
the usual way, moke excellent flowering platjjts. The above plants, 
with various other stove perennials, certainly do much better if 
constantly kept in a stove, than when kept in a green-house ; yet 
they may Ihj had in tolerable jjerfection in the latter situation, by 
keeping the }K)ts dry in winter, and adding extra heat in tlie spring. 

If you think the above observations wortli notice, they are en- 
tirely at your service. W. K. 

Kirk Ella. 


ARtlClit! Vt. — Ohsermtims on the Sate of Tnttps, 
Comnoiqnicaled by Snowdrop. 

, .As the? .season is advancing foa* London Tulip sales, it may be 
^ young and uiiwaiy florist on his guard 

Tp tliis end the following reinwks of Mr* 
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{Suppimenf, p. 33) wil^ 1 be imefel^ m 

I do from experience^ that they ore quite correct* < 

Svroinmop. ' 

** In the sale of dry bulbs, which frequently take place by phly- 
lio auction, I here is always great risk and uncertainty in bityifig; 
and kt the deception practised be erer so barefaced and roguish, 
there is no redress by law ; for the auctioneer makes it one of the 
conditions of sale, ^ that they are to be paid for, and taken aWay 
immediately after, with all faults and errors of description,’ so that 
ncitlier he nor his employers are responsible. I have been de- 
c^eived, or, more properl}'^ speaking, I have been cheated alike in 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Ranunculuses, Dahlias, and Carnations. If, 
unawares, yon attend a mot'k auction, and feel inclined to purchase 
any articles of furniture, you trust to 3 ^our (ye-sight and judgment ; 
but, in the sale of flower roots, you have nothing to guide you — 
notliing to tinist to, but the supposed good faith and probity of the 
vender : if ther arc found lo be correct when they flower, it is all 
\ ery well ; and if they are not so, it is useless to complain, because 
tliere is no remedy. The idea of buying cheap, I suppose, is the 
great inducement witli many ; Lut what is the use of buying cheap, 
if you are dissatisfied with your bargain aftem^ards. Very few 
young florists arc able to detect impositions of this sort; therefore 
the complaint is not so loud and general as it otherwise w’ould be : 
and when they arc (Ji^tectod, many are ashamed to confess that 
they have l>eeu duiiod and taken in. My observations liei'e apply 
more particularly to the dry bulbs of Tulips and Ranunculuses.” 


ARlTCIiE VII.— -•O;* iJip Propagation and Culfivation 
of Plants, No. IT. By Mr. F. F. Ashpord, Gar- 
dener to H. Martin, Esq., Colston Hall, Bingham, 
Notts. 

Omitted in No. L — Burtouia, so named by Robert Brown, in 
honour of Dr. Burton, a collector of plants for Kevv Gardens. 

Genera <5. Cyclopia. C. 10, or. 1, sp. 3. tliis is a very 
pretty genus, raised by cuttings that are ven^ young, b^ing placed 
In pots of sand under a bell-glass, litrbich must occaitfbi^alty l>e 
wljkd, or e^se the cuttings will be liable to damp bfP. Ati e'4Wa1 

VoL. II. 2 G 
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loaiit jieat i# the best soi^ ibr them. 'Cyi(*lo- 
pitU'timhed by Vek^pknat fix>m lyiios, a circle — poim, a fotit; lift 
t& the replicate circle found round the base of the seed- 

piid9^ ' ' 

G«iief>a7. Chorisseina. C. 10, or. 1, sp. 4. An equal mixi^ 
turc of loam, peat, and sand suits these ]>]ants best ; and youn^ 
cunings, planted under a Imnd-glavs in sand, will root readily ; 
but they are l)e.st raised by seeds, wbich ri})en in abundance^ M. 
Labillardine originally discovered this ])]ant upon the south-west 
coast of New Holland, at the feet of mountains, near a spot where, 
after having been tantalised will) finding many salt springs, he Imd 
the good fortune to meet with an abtindant supply of fresh water. 
This welcome refreshment induced him to name tliis plant itpon 
the occasion : he named it evidently from chows, a dance — zemia, 
annoyance ; in allusion to the joy created after so much perj>lexitv. 

Genera 8. Callistaclu s. CL 10, or. 1, *-.p. 4. These are 
haaRlsonie oonsen^alory shrubs, which gi'ow' rapidly, and flower 
freely. Propagated by means of setnls, wide b ripen in abundance ; 
or by cuttings planted in sand under a Imnd-glass, wbich Will 
readily take root ; they slioiild afterwards bi» ciiltivaled in a nnx- 
ture of sandy loam and peat. Named by Ventknat from iw/oar, 
beautiful — siachys, a spike ; in allusion to the l»eaiitilul flowers 
being produced in spikes. 

Genera 9. Daviesia. C. 10, or. 1, sp. 13. Beaitti fill plants, 
i^sembling Furze; natives of New Holland. An equal (juantitv 
of sandy loam and iK*al is a proper soil for them, and ctittings imt 
too ripe will root readily in pots of siind placed under a bell-glass. 
D, latifolia is considered a very diflicnlt kind to strike, but will 
root freely by the above method. Named by Smith in honour of 
the Rev. H. Davies, F.L.S., a celebrated Welsh botanist. 

Genera 10. Dillwynia. C. 10, or. 1^ sp, 11. Beatrtiful ever- 
green shrubs ; natives of New South Wales ; with the aspect of 
Heaths, and, like them, liable to rot from too much wet ; the ]>ot9 
must, tljerefore, be well drained with broken potsherds. An equal 
quantity of loam, jieat, and .sand ; and young cuttings root freely 
in pots of sand under a h8nd-glas.s. Dillwynia, named by 8ir 
J. £• Smith in bonour of Lewis Weston Dillwyn, whose la- 
ihmm iipun Conferva and other parts of British botany nre well 
^ flawmu/ : 
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r iG^iicm II. ' £WirJulu«. C. lOj or. Us]ii. L «obcordtttUH 
ii}pi*ett 3 f) Now HoUmid plant, and thrives woU iu un oqnal luiKturo 
ui* rtuiTv < loam, peat, aud ;»and. Propagated by young outtMaig^ 
jdaiilcd iu sand, under a band-glass. Euchilus, so named ,by 
Bai#w^ froinifM, well — chilos, a lip; iu allusion to the upperjip 
of ilie cialyx being very large. 

Genera 12. Edwardsia. C. 10, or. 1, sp. 5. These plauis 
are natives of Now Zccdaud, mid hardy enough to survive our 
winters when not too severe ; but it is best to protect Uicui iu case 
of failure. Increased by young cuttings, planted in pots of sand, 
under a bell-glass ; bu t if the species mre planted iu a conservatory 
they generally rijicu seed, by which they may be readily increased, 
l^audy loam aud })eat is the best soil for them. Named bySAJuis- 
UDRY iu honour of Sydenham Edwards, u celcbrntod butajiical 
draughtsman. 

Genera 13. Eutaxia. C. 10, or. 1, sp. 2. A pretty New 
Holland gemis, thriving well in a mixture of sandy loam and ;)eat, 
aud increased by young cuttings, jilauted iu sand, imder a belli 
glass. The plants should frecpiently be topped, to encourage them 
to grow bushy, or else they are apt to run up naked and unsightly. 
Eutaxia, from the humble, modest appearance of the plant : named 
by Robert Brown. 

Genera 14. JMacrotropis. C. 10, or. 1, sj). 1. A Chinese 
genus of herbaceous plants, growing freely in a light rich soil and 
readily increased by seeds, or by dividing at the root. Named by 
Decandolle from makros^ long — iropis, a keel ; iu allusion to 
the length of the innermost petal of the blossoms. 

Genci^ 16. Gompbolobium. C. 10, or. 1, sp. 17. A beau- 
tiful genus of evergreen slirubs ; natives of New Holluitd. Its 
s])ccics thrive best in an cipial mixture of very light loam, peal, 
and sand ; taking care not to over-water them,* as they are tender, 
delicate plants, and diflficidt to preserve. Young cuttings root 
Ireely in pots of sand, under a bell-glass. Seeds will spmetimes 
ripen plentifully. Gomphclobium, so named by SwiTifi from 
gemphot, a wedge — lohos, a pod ; iu allusion to the tumid shftpo of 
the logumen, which swells from a narrow base upwards. 

Genera 16. Gastrolobium, C. 10^ or. I, sp. R Gt bilobmu 
h a very pretty a naUvo of New HoUaiid^ and well adapted 
tor the pit of a oonaervatoryi ^thriving well in m equal miicIttKeiDf 
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Hioidy IfMua «iid‘pettt, mid increased by seeds and yoiiug ciiUii)gs» 
wieieb; iriU woi in sand under a beJl- glass. Gahtrulobiuuiiy litiiii* 
a be%’^n6es> a pod ; the seed-pods of tiiis genus beupg 
very nmeh swelled. ^ ' > 

Genera 17. Jacksoniu. C. 10, or. 1, sp. 4. A preMy genius 
of Hew Holland, increased by young cuttings })laccd in sand 
under a beiltglass, or ripened ones under a hand-glass, tiatidy 
loam and peat is the compost in which they will thrive die best. 
Named by Brown in honour of G. Jackson, formerly libritrijui lo 
AyiiMbr Bourkb Lambert, and an excellent practical Irotauist, 
of whom too little is known. 

Genera 18. Mirbelia. C. 10, or. I, sp. 6. A very pretty 
New Holland genus of evcrgh^cn shrubs. An equal mixture of 
sand, loam, and peat suits them very well ; and young eutriiigs 
root without difficulty in sand under bell-giiissc*'. Sved soinctiines 
ripens, by which they aie readily increased. ^lirl)clia, named by 
SiiiTU in honour of C. F. B. Mikbel, a distinguishiMl French 
physiological botanist, whose elucidations of the reticulated struc- 
ture of v^etables make it pro|>cr to coiisetTatc to his merits [dants 
remarkable for their reticulation. 

Genera 19. Onuosia. C. 10, or. 1, sp. 2. A West Indian 
genus of stove evergreen trees, thriving in a light loamy soil, or a 
mixture of loam and peal. Seeds genenilly vegetalt' I’rcely, and 
young cuttings will root freely in sand under a bell-glass. Naim'd 
by Jackson from ormos, a necklace, lor making wliich the hand- 
some seeds (red, with a black eye) ol the sjucies aie well arhipted. 

iVe/e.— ^All tlic above genera, with the exception of No. J!i, 
which is for the stove, and No. 14 lor the flower gulden, aie 
inmates of the green-house or conservatory. 

F. F. Ashforj). 


ARTICLE VIII. ~ On Plants which are pecidiarhj 
adapted j or Planting in Beds in Masses ; each kind 
being sjiowg and profuse in Flowering. By Flok.^. 
(continued from I'AGf 200.) 

Malope grandiflornrn. Monadclphia, Polyondm. Malvuiiene. 
This very showy plant is af the Mallow tribe ; grows twoleet-to 
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two feet tfi«’ ittchoa high. The ftowcis are {>r0duoed' in’ ghiift 
abmidance, mid being of a fee ro»y crimson, make a very gaV 
jippcal'aiice, rendering it a desirable plant for giving* a dii^fesi 
utiractiiig ellcct. It blooms from June to the end of Uctob6i% 
iiwless cut off by frost. Seed should be sown in pots, early « in 
March, and be raised in a hot-bed ; or may be sown U]fon a hot- 
bed, under a fminc or hand-glass. The plants may be set out in 
the ojicii border by the middle of May. 1 find it best to raise 
them in pots, as I can divide the plants without injury to the roots, 
and thus retain all the fibrous ones ; this is essentitU for ibcir 
.striking again. Plants that are raised upon a hot-bed, and have 
the privilege of extending their roots to any de.sirable length, run 
to a great extent. The fibrous roofi being very distant firuii the 
stem of the plant, arc, in taking up, generally broken ofl*, and it is 
dififii'iilt to get the plants to grow again ; if they sunive at all, 
they are generally very weakly: so that, if raised on a hot-bed, 
great care must be given to get all the fibrous roots. The plant 
blooms most profusely in a good loamy soil, mixed with a little 
manure or leaf-mould. If the soil be very rich, the plant will be 
liable to grow too vigorously, and produce a vast profusion of 
foliage, which will rather conceal the flowers; but if moderately 
eiiTiched, it will produce one mas.s of bloom. I find it profitable 
to give all my fiower-bods an addition of fresh .soil every winter, 
generally adding about two or three inches dcej». If the Malo)>e 
grandiflora is not desired to come into bloom before the hegmuing 
of August, the seed may be sown in March, in the ojven border 
where it is desired the plants shall blossom. The plant produces 
seed in abundaiice, wliich ripens well J’rom plants that bloom early 
ill the summer. — {To be continued.) 

[Note. — lu the former part of Uiib Article (p. 204), for Calandrici, road 
CaUindrinia.\ 


ARl'ICLE IX. — Remarks on the Colours and Proper- 
ties of One Thousand Species and Varieties of Roses. 
By St. Patkick. 

(COMINVKP FROM PAGG IS2.) 

pjsscaimoN, 

627 Salaman(]tue, ^ » ^caufiful scuPlok ' 

626 6b1vu 
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NAMES. 

I>29 Sojiache 

fi30 Sancho Panza 

631 liang de BibuI' 

632 Sangruido 

633 Sanguinea 

631 iSuu Joseph 

635 Sappho 

636 Scipius 

637 Seguse 

636 S^mpervirons alba mi\)or . . • 

639 Sephiue 

($40 superbe 

641 Serapbine 

642 Single Clush'r Musk 

613 Single Yellow 

641 Sinoluta 

645 Sirocco 

646 Sir Sidney Smitli a. 

647 Soliel levant 

648 Sophie brillianto 

649 Sonauof 

<>50 Splendeiis 

<>51 Spongii 

<>52 St. George 

653 Statutes General 

654 St Jacques 

655 St. Louis 

656 St Patrick 

657 Stratholder 

658 Strasbiirg., 

659 Suan 

6<>0 Saltan 

001 Arhmet 

662 Superb ainbotir 

003 — l>o<juet 

064 brunette 

005 carmine 

666 Saperhe 

067 ^ I>1lche^»sc 

668 Superb Royal 

669 Wood’s 

670 Sspreme 

67! Sur]>ass Vulcan 

<>72 Surpassante 

673 Surprenante Beaute ........ 

674 Surprised Angletterre, 

675 — de Province 

076 du monde 

677 Susanna 

078 Elizabeth 


DfiSCRirTlON. 

k Small red. 

. Piesh colour. 

. Paq)le. 

•Crimson. 

.Small scarlet 
• Large red. 

.Very fine scarlet. 

.Light crimson. 

. Purple. 

.Exquisitely beaut i Ait uliite, in clus- 
ters: evergreen. 

.Lilac purple, 

.Red and blush. 

.Pinkish crimson. 

.White. 

.Bright 

. Scarlet and purpb*. 

.Curled scarlet and crimson. 

.Rosy purple. 

.Blazing pink. 

. Large blusli. 

.l^arge purple, 

.Fine deep blush. 

.Small comiiact red. 

.Fine red. 

.Pink, tinged with j>urple. 

Small dark purpk. 

. Light red. 

. Bark blue purple, 

, Fine large reddish purple. 

. Pale pink. 

Scarlet, tinged uith purple. 

. Pale red. 

, Fine scarlet, 

.Large pale blush. 

, Pink ; grows in clusters. 

.Small deep purjile. 

.Large globt'. 

. Idght crimson. 

. Large bright pink. 

.Crimson. 

. Fine purjde, semi double. 

, Pink. 

. Fine crimson purple. 

.Fine small blush. 

.Purple globe. 

.BcauUful bright red. 

.New', small blush. 

. Large pale blush. 

. Curled blush. 

. l^nkish blue. 


679 Sntrarrow Scariet and light pnrple. 

680 Sweet William Small variegated ctimson. 

681 Tahna Light red. 

682 nou^'eau Splendid semi doublc $carlqt&. purpip. 

683 Tatirianunt HnkiBh blush. 

•684 Tegridia Pale scarlet, tapped with rrimson. 

685 Temple d’ A| k}11o Large semi -doable crimsoh, 

686 TenorssK) .Jink and purple. 

(to B6 COirriliBBi*) 
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REVIEWS AND EXTRACTS. . 


Floriculture; comprising (he General Managenient and Propaga- 
tlofk of Stove, Green-hoitse, and Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 
Trees, and Shrubs* By J. Mantell, E.L.S. 2n(] Edition. 
8vo. 02 pagos. Price 7;4. Gd. 

Ill VoL I., page 34, we expressed our approval of the first editioii of this 
work; and we find Sn the m^cond considerable addiliouH. Tlie matter is 
praotirol and useful, and murh is compressed into the volume. We think, 
how(ner, that a clu>apor edition should be published, in carder to extend its 
('irculatiou to all classes of readers. We extra(‘t the following on 
THE DAHLIA. 

Tlie Dahlia is a native of Mexico, and was first Introduced into this ccnin- 
trv in the year 1789, at which perif>d itattracU^d but little notice, and the 
species was soon lost. Although this llotrer was re introduced by had) 
Hch.lani) in 1804, it is only within tho last few peal’s that the athmtiou of 
the fiorist has been directed to its cnUiiutiou and improvement. It is now 
ailmitted to ho the chief ornament of the dower- ganlen during the autumnal 
months, and ind<*pendently of the great \ariety and sphmdour of its tiowers, 
it is valuable to the fiorist os filling up a void at that season {»f the year in 
whh'h but few other plautH are in blossom. 

It has been computed that not loss than tw'cnty thousand £u*ed ling Dahlias 
are raised annually in this country. The facility with which they may be 
raifw^d — the comparatively short period which intcrv<*nes beiw'een the lime 
of sowing and that of fiowering — and the great success which has hitheartt> 
attended this mode of propagation, will, no doubt, account for the extenidve 
cultivation of this highly esteemed flower. 

The Dahlia is propagated by cuttings and by divisions of the crown, and 
new and beautiful varieties are constantly raised from seed. The seed is 
usually obtained from the finest double flowers, but some fmeressful prepa- 
gatbrs prefer that procured from semi-double varieties, and sec Isdleve ^lat 
some of onr finest Dahlias have been raised from semi -double seeiUtugs. 
The seed should be collected early in the season, as soon as the blosMums 
have withered and the receptacles are sufficiently dry. 

If desirable, the seed may also be collected late in the season, md when 
the receptacles are in a green state, in which case they should 1 h* divided 
and placed in a window or in any dry, w'arm situation ; and if tlie si'tnls be 
allowed to remain in the calices, they will rulaiu tlieir vitality betU-r than if 
detached from the receptacles. 

Tho seed should he sown in large pans or pots, about the middle of >'e- 
bruary, and placed in a hot bed frame. Tho young plants require to lie 
potted off singly into the smallest-sized pots, soon after the (Nvtyledons are 
above ground, and w'hen the first pair of leaves are sufficiently developed. 
They should then be placed in the fVame, nearly close to the glass, to pm- 
vent them ftom being drawn up weakly. When of sufficient siae, they tsmy 
he re^pnltod, placed in a cold frame, and protecU^d at night, Ull the tnkldk* 
of May, ttmt being the period of planting them in the open Air. . ' 

Those who propagate extensively, sovy the seed in hot-bed fkaihea IliA'thf * 
ginning Of March, and during the month of April, Insieqd of. potA^gif 
out the young plants on a Itot^bed^ covering them at night with mats. 
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WiUi view of obUinlng new rsaiatieR^ somo propegoioca iraoiifer tiui 
poUem InHii one flower |o on^er, by of a small camebhair pettcU, 

in whicb case tbe flower iatended to receive ibe pollen slioald be coveted 
with a flne gauze beg, a day or two before the florets expand, end iiie cover ^ 
ing aboald be ocmUinued a few days after tbe operation is p4>rfonned. This 
xip^Uiod is seldom practised, unless for tlie sakt* of experinu'ut, as the ordixuu'y 
mode is foaud very successful in producing line di>uble flow'ers. 

Cuttings may be made towai’Us the latter end of Februar\, or beginning 
of March. The old roots should be placed in a hot-house, or in a hot-bed, 
and the tubers should be eo\ered with mould, sand, or finely-sifted tanners’ 
boric, leaving only tbe crown exposed. They will soon put forth shttots ; 
these should he carefully detached when about two t»r three inche^in leugUt, 
and planted singly in small pots AIUhI with a compost of equal pa^ of w'ell 
decomposed leal-mould, frame nnuiure, and line sand, to whicli should be 
added a suflicient quaiitit} of finely-sifted ganlen mould. After the cuttings 
ai'e inserted, they should l>e put into a hot bed, <‘arefully sliaded from the 
sun, and protectkl at night by mats. If, in applying the linings, steaui 
should arise, the plants will liable to dam[) oil', unless the lights be siifli- 
ciently rais^ to allow the rank steaiu to escape. In a)H>ut a fortnight or 
three weeks the young plants may be remo\ed to a cold frame, and gradually 
inured to the open air. 

'Where extensive propagation is required from new and choice varieties, 
the roots are usually placed in a hot-1)ed, and every shoot taktm oil' when 
about two or inches high, care being tukt'ii not to injure tlie buds 

which surround the base of the shoot, for if tliese are injured (»r broken off, 
fresh buds will not be devehqjed from that portion t>f the crown. 

Where only a limited suppU of strong and vigorous plants is Required, 
we have recently discovered tliat the finest plants are produced by detaching 
tbe young shouts, when about two or three inches higli, so as to include the 
clushiT of buds sniTouuding the bast' of each shoot. Some care is nece.ssar\ 
in this process: the *>hoot should he htld near its bast^ by the linger and 
thumb, and by a slight motion of the liaud it may easily be detat*hed. If 
the tiperati on be adroitly pt*rA»nm*d, tbe base of tbe shoot will present a 
etmvex appearance, surrounded In a number of iiuipieut buds, and a cone- 
sptmding concavity will be found in the crown of ibo plant from which tbe 
sbiiot has lieen extracted. Plants raised by this inodt> not only produce the 
flut'st flowers, but tin* crowns imaiiably break iliu following spring, which 
is not alii'Qjft tbe case with plants raised fixtiu cuttings in thu ordinary man- 
ner : it has been asserted that the rausi* of failure has, in many instances, 
arisen from tbe removal yf tbe incipient bud-* at the base of the leaves of 
that portion of the cutting w'bicli is usually inscrU'd in the ground. 

There cun, be no doubt, however, if tbe buds be removed, the cutting will 
readily strike root, producing luxuriant foliage and a profusion of flow-ers. 
But altbougli tbe tubers are iiuimTous and lully formed, it will, on inspec- 
lion, be fonnd that they arc niendy attached to a hollow stem, and, conse- 
quently, the crown^being absent, no buds can possibly be developinl by any 
sttbscuuent treatm^L It is therefore important, if the la^rpetuation of the 
^ht be required, that tbe buds be n(»t removed. Some propagators, indeed, 
on xeceiiing new plunU, examine Uie rootA, and unless a portion of tbe 
crown be attached, they cut oiT Uiu shoot close to tbe surface, trculiiig it as 
a cutting, in tbe ordinaiy manner. 

The ^ants, whether raised from seeds or from cuttings, may be planted 
mil 11^0 the open borders fh>m tbe middle of May till tbe beginning of June. 
Tlieyare tisoaUy planted flrom three to four feet apart; but if planted from 
four to flve feet apart, they will not attain so great a height, and if trained 
to a 4 ^fle atem, will in general produce much finer flowers, 'ilie boiflers 
sh^uj^ well manured every spring befoRi planting, and at tlm same time 
an eqpal part of good fresh soil simiild be addevh The UaUlia wiU 
wttpeeird Sn lumqst any soib though a light sandy lomn produces the flneat 
; the van#^M and strips varieties exhibit their colours more die- 
in a Meaty wib Tim plan of traitflng ilahliae to % 
a go^ of soctpriitg thaWi for wlieu and up to ftlnkes 
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tkc wind ffoqnenUy the plants and destroys their tops, but the former 
mode sccurt-B them against all winds, and exhibits the dowe rs to the greatest 
advantage : three or four stakes jdaced angularly round tile phuit, and the 
Htems tied to tlmin, will also answer the purj>osp. 

To ))n>cure fine ihjwt'rs for floral exlilbition some cultivators train the 
plants to a single stem, n*ino\iMg all superfluons side shoots, as well as 
llco\or huds, Icnuiiig only oiu^ or two flowers to expand. The soil should be 
kept constantly moistened, and when the plants come into blossom manure 
water .should he Jilx'rally supplied. It lias bi'cii ass(‘rted that some of th<‘ 
spotU»d AJirieties snccoetl best in a poor soil destituh* of manure, and that 
.Mieeess may gt'nerally be iiisurtsl by removing the self-coloured blossoms as 
ihevappem*. The luxuriant growth of (he phints may be gn‘ally retardi'd 
by (reatling the (’arth lirmly round the roots. When the soil is of a loOso 
oinni texture, e\apOvation should be cheeked by i.mlchiiig the plants, and if 
the soil be covew'd with moss the moisture will be more etfectually r^stained, 
and it will give the borders a neater axijioarance* 

When (Ii<» blooming season is near its close, about four inches thick of 
decomposed baric, or leaf soil, should be laid over tlie roots, extending two 
feet round the stem f»f each plant, to prevent the crowm being injured by 
siiai*i> and sudden frosts. 

'riie tubers should be tiikeii up oil a dry windy da> and the soil carefully 
shaken ‘o/r, so as not to twist the roots. Having been removed to an airy 
situation in a slied, they should he placed singly (n'er tli(‘ floor, till the soil 
remaining on the tubers be drv, vihen they should be laid on slu*h(\s secure 
from damp or fi*ost, and be covered with dry sifted tan or grey .sand : they 
will, if so managed, keej) perfectly .sound till (he billowing sjjring. 

(.'hoice sr*edliu'- or sm ill lender tulM*rs may be pres( ned during winter b\ 
idaciiig tlu m lu pots of sandy loam, and giving them at the time of potting 
a slight watering, kfH'plug them iiflerw'ards in a dry situation. 

Criteria dp a risr. noiiur. Dahlia. —'I’ lie flower should lie erect and 
stand com]>letely above the foliage, for if thi‘ peduncle be short, wi that the 
llow'er be Jiid among the leaves, it will not be displayed to advantage. 

berm, colour, and si/i* are consideretl the essential propertii*s of a fine 
Dahlia. 

1. Form . — All gotul Judges allow that perfection in form consists in the 
near u]>]iroach to a lieinisjdiere. TIm' Springfield llival may he given as att 
inslunce of the nearest approximation to a perfect flower: it is, however, too 
flat ill the centre, and the outward petals arc refli*cted. It is essential that 
the outliiii> should form a true circle, and conse<iueiitly the petals should bo 
r(*gularly <lisj>oseil, rouiuled, smooth at the edges or rose-leaved, and slightly 
I’oiicave, but not so much so as to let the back of the petals be st'en in tho 
front of the flow er. Thost* flow t rs whose petals arc narrow’, pointeil, notched, 
or lfmhnat(‘(l, as well as those that are flat or convex, howevei desirable for 
tho flower hordei, ai’c obji’ctiouahle as show flowers, as are also those which 
when fully hJovvn exhibit the eye or disk. In some Dahlias tho pt'tals near 
the centre converge, and conceal the disk, winch when the florets are fully 
( vpuiided becomes exposed ; tliese are, tlierefoiv, pronounced by florists im- 
perfect flowers. 

If the hemisplierical form he assumed as thi' point of perfection in the 
Dahlia, tho.se flowers w’oiild he preferred that rather oxciHid than fall short 
of this standard. The Chniutess of Liverpool has been adduced aR au illu.s- 
tralion of the former, and Lady (inmville of the latter, and the mean between 
those two examples constitutes an excellent criterion whereby to judge of 
perfection in the form of tho Dahlia. 

2. Colour . — As it ri'gurds colour, much must depend upon taste, but seifs, 
of whatever colour they may be, should bo bright and distinct. In striped^ 
spotted, tipped, or variegated varieties, tho colours should be well-defined 
and eveiy petal unifonnlj’^ and distinctly marked. Those that are pounced, 
blotched, variously or irregularly marked, are inadmissible as show flowejj^ 

fl. mize . — When other properties are oqnal, size will determine the pfe- 
fereUce ; but in .Judging of a good Dahlia, form must have the pre-emin^ia^;^^ 
then colour, and lastly^ size j but in no instance should either form of colohf 

VoL. IL 2 H 
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he to size. The relative proportions of excellence \n these thriteria 

hfaVe beeli thus estimated : — form three, colour tnn, siz<* mu*. Tims a Dahlin, 
possessing the properties of fomi and colour, would be .fudged snpelitir to 
one having colour and size, the rclati\e proportions being as five to thh*i*. 
Bv this stundanl the comparatiw merits of this class of show i!o«ers have 
l)i*en estimated by the censors at the exhibition of the Metropolitan KloriVts* 
Sociot}'. 


An Jnquinj info fhe Causes of the Fniil fulness and Barrenness of 
Plants and Trees y with Practical Instructions for the Manage- 
ment of Gardens and Farms, and a Sgsfem of training Fruit 
Trees, founded on Scientific Principles ; arranged as a 
Dialogue. By .Ioseph Hayward, E'^fJ., Author of ** The 
Science of Horticulture,*' “The Science of A^ieulture,” &.c. 
8vo. 292 page*^. Orr and Smith, London. 1834. 

This uoik contains much s<*Ientific and salualde lurormatien, and will be 
found essentialls UH*ful. We strongly re(s>nnnend it to oiii uadeis; and 
although no price is stated, we hope it is low that it iuhn be puroluised, 
without incon\euience, In the hiniil»h*st colt«g«w. 


Planir. figured in the following lVrindi(‘al for Si'ptemher : — 

Curtiss Botanical Magazine. Edited hy J)r. Hookkr, King** 
IVofessor of Botany in the Univer.sd^ of (ilasg<n\. Price 
3s. Od. coloured ; 3*. plain. 

1. Acacia lint aia, Xarrow-lined leased Acacia. Class Tol} gamin; order, 
Mona'citu Natural order, Ia*guminf>su*. A shrub of bush v growth, frequent 
in the interior of New South Wuh s, in barren forest grounds lying West 
from Wellluglon Vallcn, in long. IIS^ I’,.; us also in the coiinlr\ on the 
North from the settlement of Bathurst, where it fl<»w'ers Ihrougliout the* wnn 
ter months (Mas — July), and ripens its legunws in nc‘(‘cmlKT. It was ori 
ginally discos eivd, during the progress of the expedition on the Tiacblaii 
Riv(*r in 1817, and was two yi*ars since coninmnicated by Mr. Aiton, from 
the Koyal Gardens at Kew, where it flow ei*s with many of its kindred, in the 
months of April and May. 

2. Cmnpanula viacrantha, sar. poh/nnfhn, Large flowered Giant Bell- 
flower; many blossomed x'ai'. Pentaudria, Monou>uia. Cainpanulacen*. 
A verj handsome variety, and most worthy of u place in every collection, 
and in the borders of every shrubbery. 

3. Indtgofera vioJacca, Purple Tndigo Iflant. Biadelplila, Decfindrift. lo*- 
guminoscc. This veiy hands</me shrub has stood for several years in the 
open air in the Botanic Garden, Bdinburgli, and flowered for the flr^t lime 
in July 1831. 

4. (tordenia floridn, fl. simplici, Singlo.flow’ored Cape .Tasmine. Pentan- 
dria, Monogynia. Rubitu*ca*. This delightfully fragrant shrub flotriired In 
.Tune la^t, in the noble gardens of Wentworth, w'here it was received from 
the Indies, and is treated as a stove plant. Gardcnih, so nariirtl in 
honour of I). Aiexandee Gaedkn, botanist and zoologist, a narivc 6f 
Scoflafid, but who settled as a physidaii at Cbarlcstan, Sotitii CardHiia. 



Aislrepmerkn oyifrea^ GoWen-Howtarcd Alstrnmncrifi. Hexai^d^ Mo|io> 
g.y^iu, Aionkryllideib. This »i|K;cies, imported by Mr. Andj^rso^i fyoiu 
Cjiilooi ?tras received at tbo Botanic Gardca at Kdiuburghy from Hr. l^ow^ 
of Clapton, under the K^jiuitic name here adopted ; and is now in dower in 
tlie gi'ccii'liouM.'. In habit it approaches nearly to Alstruemeria pulchcUa, 
but probably will always be a much smaller plauL 

(>. Morinda jai>minoidci^ Jasmine-like Morinda. Pentaudria, MonQg)'niii. 
lliibiaceu?. A volubilous sufFruticose plant, rare in shaded brushes of the 
i.'olony of Port Jaekson, W’here it was detocttMl by Mr. Alla.n C’l nningham, 
bearing its orange -colon red berries, in tlic month of March, 1821, by whom 
it Mas intHKluced to Kew, M'herc it ilow^ered in April. In habit it resembles 
a Jasminum ; and as a species, it apj^roaches vx^ry near to M. pturvifolia. A 
native of the Island of i.ucouia, one of the Philippines. 

7, Datura cernforaula. Horn-stemmed Siranioniiim. Penhmdria, Mono- 
gynia Solanea*. This fine anmtal is a ]iati>e of Cuba, whence it was in- 
troduced to our giudens tluough the medium of Spinii, and blossoms in the 
open air during the months of .luly and August. Thi» plants arc l>est raised 
in a frame, transplniittsl into the open border in the si>riiig months, and if 
into a po(»r soil, th<*y will have loss of the rank and weedy character which 
all the annual sptjcies of this gimus exhibit. Datura is from the Arabic 
svord Talorah (Forskacl), In Mune parts of the East Indies it is called 
Daturo, 


lud wards s Botanical Register. Edited by JohnLindlky, Ph.D., 
1\R,8., L.8., {uid G.S., Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Loudon, &c. &c. Price 4s. coloured; 3s. plain. 

I. Oncidtiuii amphnfum, Broad lipped (hu idium. C uiandria, Monandria. 
On huleie. First foiiiul in central America by Mr. (Amino, and afterwards 
jnociinsl ill a li\ing state bv lln iiakd Hauris^in', Ksq., from whom the 
beautiful specimen iiom tigured Mas received in March last. Peculiar as 
aie its floMcr,-., and distiiici us the species is in most respects, it is curious 
that its leaves mid pseiuh»-bulbs should he so Jiko tb(»sc of 0. Bapifio, that 
Me have known tli<* latt<T to be luistakeii lor it. lake all the rest of Us 
genus, it roipiin'S the hot clamp iilinos}»licio of a stove, in vvhii h, if we may 
judge by 31r. Harrison’s specimens, it tinds itself )>uiiertly at homo. Wo 
have not yet heard of it in any other collection. Jt is well known that the 
most considerable part of the Kpi])liylal Orchideie is found in the greatest 
vigour in damp sultry mc>jm1s oi tioincuJ count lies j and accmrdiugly we eii 
deavour in oiii artiticial cultivation, to form an utmosidieio ioi them as 
nearly as possible that which Ihev would naturally breallie in sm li stations. 
That this is attended with very grc'at su<*eess is obvious from such plants as 
the one now tigured, »ind from tlio numerous splendid spueiinens which are. 
from time to lime appearing in the collections of Karl Fitzwilij vm, Konl 
(Jrlv, of (fi-oby, tlm Messrs. Harrison, IUti'.man, Hintlkv, LopnioKs, 
and kNUfUT, and the Horlieullural Socit*tv. But it is sufficiently evident 
that although this kind of tieatinent is admtiably suited to a considerable 
number, there are others which grow must unwilliiigly, or scarcely survive, 
under such circumstances. For instance, Dvndrobtum speciosum languishes 
in situations where the tStanhopens are in their greatest splendour; and the 
Phinese Hlctms almost perish by the sidi' of Enlophia and ZygopeiaUtm. 
This arises from the great ditlereiice in their respective constitutions, which 
are each adapted to distinct conditions of life, .iiid our failure arises from 
eur mistaking a general principle for an universal law. If a great majority 
of Fipiphytal (Irchideo; swaiins in damp tropical forests, theio is a considera- 
ble minority which lives in an entirely ilillcreut climate, of w^hich a few 
itxamples will not be without instniction. TliUvS in the genus (>ncd^um 
itself; jvhero almost all the spe^des are of tropical habits, 0. , ^ 

only fomtd on tUo eopl wonntaius of Peru, at tho height of I4i^^ 
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will thwetorc'require a treatment altogether di#»tinot from that of the mass of 
^ genus. DendrabUtm moniliforme and catenaiwn, again, occur only in 
Japan, as far north os ST'o or 38°, or the parallel of Lisbon, and are pciiodi- 
cally subject to a roiy low temperature. But the most remarkable iusttinces 
of a disposition of the part of some Orchideoiis Kpipliytes to depart from the 
ordinary habits of the tribe arc found in Australia and its dependency New 
Zealand. In some extremely valuable observations upon the geogrephical 
distribution of the Orchideous plants of New Holland, which haAe been 
placed in our hands by Mr. Allan CrNNiNoiUM, we tind a passage which 
bears so directly ui>on this subject, that we cannot do better than tpiote it 
entire. ‘‘There are two, if not three plants of this family,” says this enter- 
prising and scientific traveller, “that grow on trees or rocks in New South 
Wales, whose natural constitution sliould, in <‘uilivating tliem, form exccj) 
tions to tlie uniformly ado]>ted mode of treatment of Kpipliytes generally in 
our English stoves; namely, that in which high temperature and cousidt ra- 
ble humidity are cmi»loycd. These are Dcnd. tcinulumy Br.y an Epiphvtc 
uniformily found upon the ruggctl trunk of Eucalyptus res-inifera or lion- 
bark, in the ojien very diy forest grounds of ilio older colony at Toit 
.Tackson; — Cymbidiitm camiliculatum, Br.^ wliich of late years lias been 
observed lieyond tho tropic, both at Moreton lla\ and still fartber to tlu* 
southward at Hunter’s lli\er, growing upon the principal limbs of soviual of‘ 
the Eucalypti in tb(‘ dry open sliadnlcss for(‘st. 'J’liese luo Kpipbvtt's 
flourish most luxuriantly in an extremely dry atmos])here, and llo^^er 
usually ill the summer season in their native uilds, the high temperature of 
which is oftentimes greatly increas(“d by th(‘ blighting hot winds, wliich not 
unfroiiuently prevail at that period from tin* north-west. Tlie third is 
Dendrohium undulation of Mr. llitowN, a handsome spi'cii's, originallv dis 
covered by Sir Joseph Hanks, at Lustard Bay, and which has heeu lately 
found on barren hills, naturally clear of timber, upon th(' baiilvs of the Bris- 
bane River at Moreton Bay, wliort* th<* jdaiit forms tufts on b.ire nxhs 
exposed to the full heat of the sun, wliich during nine months of the y('ar is 
\ery considerable on that jiart of tlie coast. Thesi‘ species wore >ome Ncais 
since received alive at Kew, from New' South Wales; and with them w.ts 
communicaU'd, as a guide to tlieir culture, a note of the particular situations, 
with regard to exiiosuro to drought, ixe. wliich th(\v naturally occupy ami 
delight in, in their native wilds. Tlu“c partiuilars weie, howcvi'r, in all 
probability wholly unheeded in the King’s (iuvdens — llu* jdants were asstai 
aled with other Epiphytes of Ibis >ast and 'Nnriable family, from Kipiinoitial 
America and the AVest India Islands, di’siring a humid air with wuiTiilh to 
luxuriate in, amongst whom the Austialians *-oon sliewed vsickiiess, in et)ii''i 
quenco of the excess of moisture to which tliey wen* coiislaiitly suhjecteil ; 
and eventually dying, were not only lost to Ktw, but I may add to Kiiro])e ' 
Had they been ]>laced in the dry stove among Catli, Stajieli.e, lVc. vvitii but 
an occasional light siirinkle of v^uter aflfoided llieni, fhi y would ha\e faicd 
better* I). u'mulumv\as, 1 find, notv^ithvtanding, induced to flower, and Ibns 
shewed by its delicate blossoms that it v^as v\ell v\orthy of better treatment : 
and might allerwards liave >>ern retained, liad the notes communicated with 
the plant from tlie Colony, and its look and i onstilulion, so to sj)e€iK, b( m 
at all consulted. I would just obseni*, in tliis place, that it is to be gieatly 
regn»tted, that collectors of lh(‘se heautitul vegetables in fortign countnes, 
are not more careful to note and ( onimunieat'» lioiiic with tho collections 
lliey form, the particular localities of the spi'cies, wliich would he of givat 
use to the experienced eultiv'alor; inasmuch a*- it would enable him to tii'at 
them in a way, us nearly aceoidant with their habits in their respeeti\e 
nativ'e countiies, a ■> would .‘■ceiire their lives in the Garden, and proluibly 
induce Uicni to flower v\ hen fully ostabli died in tluir luw situations.” To 
those instances of On hideous EpipliyU's may be edd(‘d two other., which 
are worthy of still more attention than those jii'-t cited. One the lu-autiliil 
little G«w«/a uu.s/ru//«, which has iinuli the asjiect <»f Chthsilthla usnroidcs 
found in the jungle of Nipal; it grow© on the brunches of shrubs in Kiiiu 
Bay, in Van Diemen’s Land, in about 41*^ S. Lat. and 146^^ E. Long, 
Earina mucronata ia the other example. This plant, although occurring as 
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far to the Northward os 3o® S. liat. in humid forests at the Bay of lAlands, 
in New Zealand, exists also in abundance in tho “ very (permanently) damp 
woods which clothe tlio shores of Dusky Bay, (Lat. 45^ 46 ' S.) on tho 
western side of the Larger or Middle Island of New' Zealand,” whore it was 
(originally obsorved by Lorstei, in Cotok’s Second Voyage, and where it has 
been since met with by Mr. Cunninoiiam, whose worcls wo have quoted. 
Co}jsidering tho lower rate of temperature which prevails in tho Southern 
hemisphere, as compared with that of the Northern in corrosi)onding lati- 
tuilos, tlu! station of Karina in New Zealand is not naturally dilferent from 
the, damper parts of the south-Avest coast of Ireland. "J’liese remarks will we 
trust suffice to cause a greater degree of attrition to be paid to the difl’erences 
of constitution of particuhir species of Oreliideous Epiiihytes; for although 
Avo liav'c only cited extreme cases, avo may be assured tluit minor peculiaiities, 
which is not less important to study, exist in abundance. 

2. Azalea indica, latcritia, llrick-red (.’liinese Azalea, rentandria, Mono- 
gynia. Eiiceui. A ik av and beautiful ('hinese \ariety, inti‘(Hluced ]>y Mr. 
JVEKji.lioan, along Avith the loAely variegated kind, and Avith it was pur- 
chased by INlr. Knioiit, nurseryman. The plant is remarkably busby; iu 
foliage is a rich deej) green, to Avhieh a sliglit rusty tinge is given by tlie 
numerous broAA 11 hairs of the mid-rib and margin; tho leaves are narrow, 
Aery blunt, <uid remarkably covered aaUIi luiirs, A\hich giAo their surface a 
rough aiipoiu'juice ; the tloweis aie of a briglit clear brick colour, a little 
tinged Avitli rose. 'I'lie habit of the plant is entirely that of tlie variegated 
kind, and ])er]iups it is a meio spoit from that variety : it is, liowcAcr, very 
diireicnt iii the colour of its tloA\ers. It will no doubt require the same 
treatment as the otlur (’liiiiese Azaleas, and will i>i(>l)ably f«>rm as striking 
a variety as any of them, on account of the jieeuliaily bright colour of the 
(lowers. 

0, Orchis full osa, Leafy-spiked Orchis. (Jynandiia, Monaiidria. Orclii- 
d(ve. A fine sj)ecies of Orchis, natiAc of AAoodsand copses in Madeira; veiy 
much like the Europ(‘an O. latifoJia, from Avhii h it dillers in hidng larger in 
all its parts, having adistiiiitly thiee-lohed flat li]', instead of a lozenge - 
sliaiied eoiiAOx one, a shorter and more slender spur, and a talliT stem. It 
has been for some time culti Anted hy Messis. Voi’Nt. «S., Ten Mr, of Milford, 
near (lodalining, aaIiosc eolleetion is so licli iii Canary plants. It sue(‘ee(k^, 
Ave are informed, extremity Avell either in aacII drained pots, or n turf pit, in 
a soil coiiip<»st>(l of the turfy pi*rtioiis of heath nioiild, Aiitli a mixture of moss 
and sand, lake many otheis, this sj)ecies Aaries A\ith spotted and spotless 
leaA’Os. In this eouutiy' it flowers in MaA. 

t. Afaijicmis ciulensis. (Di'scrijitioii deferred for Avaiit of room.) 

6. lihodanlhc Manrjlesu^ Captain MASi.jyi.s’s Rhodanthe. SAngenesia, 

roiygamia yEipialis. Coin]»osiia\ A ehanning green-house annua], iiitio- 
iluced from the Saauu River Col<»n> in Ncav Hcdluiul by Captain JRanolks^ 
R.N. Jt first floAK’red in the beautiful eoll( 3 etioii of Rout. MANtjr.Es, Esip 
of Sunning Hill, in and wlamei' it has since been liberally distributed. 

Tu token of ifs beauty, it iveeivi'd tbe distinetion of a medal at one of the 
gieat exhibitions in llie (laideii of the Hoiliciiltural Society. Its season of 
perfection is May and June, at Avhhdi time there is iiolliing in the gardens 
that ecjiuils it in heaufy, lor it po.'^sesses tlu* hiilliaiiey of the Cape Ileli- 
ehrysa, without their stiffness and foimalily. In July it becomes shabby, 
ami by the beginning of August its seed is ripe and its life departed. It 
re<{uiies to be treated as a k'uder annual, ami U» be kept in a C(H)1 green- 
hourtC dining its time of gioAvtli; too much heat seenivS to be iiarticiilarly 
ofieiisiAc to it. Rliodiintlie, from a rose, and avSoc^ aflow'cr; in allu- 

sion to tbe colour of the lloAver buds. 

(). a ilia tricolor^ 'I’hrcc-cfdoured (Hlia. Fentandria, Monogynia. Pole- 
moniacotc. A veiy handsome species, quite hardy, and will grow in any 
kind of soil. The colour of the flowers is Avhite, changing when old to a 
pink, Cl imson, and 3 (dloAv. 

7. UAvarf Liipiue. Diadclphia, Decandrirt. Leguminosaj. 
We have no pridtiei* annual than this little Lupine, which has recently been 
inti'oducod from California by the Horticulturul Societ}', It forms a low 
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tufted {deni) from six to twelve iuches in heiglit, producing a succpssiu|i of 
upriglrtt shoots, terminated by several tiers of dowers, which continue to open 
in hucccasion lor two months. The colours being bright puq)lo,intcrmins)e<l 
with white and rose, a guy viiriegated appearance is produced, w^hich is ^;s:- 
tremely agreeable when the jdant is grown in masses. It is well adap^d 
few covering dower beds, or for forming a compartment in a paitorro, ui for 
the edge of a small clump, or in short for any purpose which rc(£uiies neat- 
ness, and a protracted blooming. If sown in the uutiimu, it will dower in 
May and Juno; if sowm in spring, it will be in bt^auty in August and Sep- 
tember; ami by deferring the perio<l of sowing till the beginning of June, it 
may be made to blossom as late as November. 


PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERY. 

On Hepworth’s Leader Carnation. — Can any of your ri^aderr* inftrrm 
me where I ran buy Hopworth’s Loader Soviet Bizarre Carnation, and the 
price i>er pair ! Innovator. 


REMARKS. 

Retrospective Notices and Answers, nv Snowdrop. 

On Ciirtsantiiemcms Flowering in Jine. — (Oiliklmis, Vol. It. p. 
1 15). — It seems to bo a quo'*tion whether Miller vras acquainted with any 
variety of the true Chrt/mnthrnntm^'^menbc, The Mah icnrta Jitdtca present(‘d 
by him to the Royal Society is preserved in the British Museum. It is small 
and not very perfect, hut no doubt would be entertained that it is nder.ibh} 
to one of the varieties of the Chinese Chrysanthemums (perhaps the Rose or 
Buff), did not Miller’s account of the phuit in his (iardenei’s Oictionni y, 
entirely disagree with almost every particular of tlie Chinese ChrYsantlu 
ratlin.”* Milli'.r states that it blooms in July and ripens seeds in Aulnimi, 
w'hich should be sown in Spring, and treated in the inamier of a tender an- 
nual. This certainly could not be one (»f our i)resent varieties. 

I can give (liLiELMts no hope of success in llowering the Chinese Cliry 
santhemunis in Jtiiie. I have paid a great deal of alien lion to these plants, 
and have tried many experiments, as well as the one he mentions, without 
success. 1 have now plants several feet high of the quiUed pinhy two (oluiirvd 
red, <Scc. which did not llower bust 3 ear, and which seem as far from tlowenng 
(on examination this morning, August 15th,) before the usual lime as any 
others I possess. 

Carnations. — (A Ladt N. Vol. II. p. IIG). — Carnations arc jdanU'd in 
large pots for the convenience of laycriutf, and tliree or four plants are placed 
in each pot to make a shew of bloom, Carnafionists generally allowing only 
the leiuling bud of each plant to flower. Single plants will, however, flower 
well in 32’ 1*, and even in 4H’s. 

Hyacinths.--(Cii ARLES K. Vol. II. p. 116). — I beg to inform Charles 
K. that though m3* Hyacinths bloomed very well last spiing, yet the3* were 
nut equal to what I expected. They certaiiil3" liad not progressed during tlie 
last season in an equal degree to that of foimcr 3’eais. This I atlribuU’ to 
the peculiarit3' of the weather. On taking them up, however, oo far from a 
defleipney, I found a considerable increase both of size and number from the 
tiinV of planting. But after all, perhax>s, it is most prudent, particularly for 

• Sftbine, 4 Hort, Trans. 3il« 
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earckss doH^ts w^o omit protection, or where they are planted in clamps, to 
ta&6 them up every year. Those who wish for very fine trusses, must be 
content to enjoy it once In three or four years, and in the intermediate sea- 
sons pinch off the blooms before they esepand. 

LbUELtA rt'LOENS. — H. (Vol. TI. p. 174) has given a useful article on 
the cultivation of Lolxdias in pots. With respect to Ij. fiilgcns, I beg to 
say that with mo it has proved perfectly hardy, and flowered very fine in the 
<ipen border, and all the management required seems to be, to take up the 
old roots in March, separate the suckers and plant them in rich mould, and 
su))i)ly them all the summer wdth phnity of water. 

Lilt of the Valley. — (Fanny Knyam, Vol. TI. p. 180). — If this Lady’s 
garden happens to ho located near London, in a confined situation, or if the 
soil of her garden is very rich, or very dry, she may despair of blooming 
this plant. The converse of these will no doubt liave the desired effect. 

Balsams. — (C. Vol. IT. p. 187). — Balsams only come double from old seed. 
It should he kept from three to ten years — so florists say. To Emily Arm- 
strong e (Vol. XI. p. 189) I would say that I am perfectly aw’are that Bal- 
sams ar(‘ tender, and if slui refers again to ^"ol. 1. j). 105, she will be con- 
vinced of it. 

(’oMPosTs. — (H. S, Vol. IT. p. 187). — If II. S. procures good loam, very 
rotten horse or cow dung (quite mould), silver or white pit sand, and peat 
or heath mould, he will have all the ingredients necessaiy for Composts for 
ahnikst every plant that grows. The projjortions must of course he adapted 
to the nature and necessities of ea<’h particular plant. 

Fucksias. — Mr. W. Bvrratt (Vol. II. p. 176) lias “ done the Jfortsf some 
service” by his enumeration and detail of treatment of this beautiful genus, 
which is certainly the delight of all beholders, ’I'c extend this ph*usure to 
tilt* cot/aqCf and (*ven to tlie Am/, I beg to say flint slips root readily of most 
of the varieties from March throughout the summt*r if planted in a shady 
i-ituation in common gai’deu soil, with or without a hand glass, and kept mo- 
derately dam]). When rooted the plants may he potted or placed in the open 
border or against a w all, a little littt'r round the roots enables them to stand 
the w’iiiler. F, (fracUh and macrosiema are veiy lionly. Fuchsias thrive 
well and form beautiful objects when planted at llu* foot of, and nailed 
against, a south or west aspecU'd w'all. F, gracilis and its congenors seem 
l)est adapted for wall training. 

Inner Temple Garden, IiONDON. — This garden is a specimen of vi'ry 
high keeping. The fl»iwer borders present an extremely judicious display of 
flowering ikiants, though not quite a la Loi don (variety without mixture). 
The health of the jilauts is also a. subject of admiration, considering the si- 
tuation of file gardens in the centre of l^ondoii. But what is particularly 
uoticeahle is, that the ground work of the borders is entirely filled up willi 
mignionette, which not only delights the eye, but regales Uie sisl(‘r sens<* in 
an eminent degree. 

Dahlia. — This plant, even tin* dwarf varieties, generally grow too large 
for the parteire to which they are, liowever, an almost iiidispeiisibb* addition. 
'I'o keep them within bounds, shoots struck as soon as they are fit in 60’s, 
afterwards shifted into 48 ’k, and th<*n the jxits plunged where tliey arc to rt‘- 
muin, will bloom well and yet continue dwarf plants. Snowdrop. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

1. Jitne Ann^s FavovrUcy Heartsease . — Specimens of this very striking and 
lovely Heartsease, along with many others equally as handsome and strik- 
ing, weie sent to us by Mr. Major, landscape gardener, Knowstrop, near 
Tweeds. The colours of some of the kinds were very rich and uncommon, as 
are those of the one we now give. One of the kinds, named Negro Boy,” 
is the h<*st dark we ever saw. 

SJ. Calceolaria Harrisoniay Harrison’s Slipper-flower. Diandria, Mono- 
gyuia. Scrophnlariiicie. This very handsome variety was also redsed by 
Mr. Major, who sent us specunens of this and several other beautiful va- 
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Heties, raised this year, engravings of wliich we shall give ere long. We 
understand Mr. Majou intc'uds sending the whole out by name next spring. 
It was named in ronipliment to us by Mr. Major. 

3. Lophospermum Rhodoahitont Purple Ijophospermum, Didynanda, 
Angiospermia. ScrophularineuD. “This very beautiful new climber is a 
native of Mexico, and w'as introduced to (Jermany about two years ago, and 
froi;a.tl)^^Ro^al Botanic Garden, at Berlin, it has found its way into collee- 
tiouun’^i^ Professor Zuccarini has named it JVvo^c^it^n |o/m- 

but we liave been unable to find any description of it by that botanist. 
The plant is clearly a legitimate species of Lophospermum^ and differs in no 
respect from the other two species, both also natives of Mexico, except in its 
less deeply divided calyx, and in the more cylindrical tube of its corolla.” — 
D. Don. We find the plant to be quite as hardy as the L» ertibescensy and to 
require altogether the same kind of treatment as that speci(;s. 


FLORICtTLTIJRAL CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

Plant Stove. — Continue to admit portions of fresh air into tin* house 
every fine calm day, from ten o’clock in the itiorning till twf) (U* three in tlie 
afternoon. Fires will now begin to be required, keei)iiig the internal air at 
nights to about 60 degrees Fahr. Plants of Cactuses that have been kept in 
llie open air or greenhouse, now put into the stove will bloom imiii('dial(d\ . 

(Jrkkniioisk Plants. — Those plants tliat w’»*re reimn ed into the greeii- 
iiouse last montli, should have plenty of air givtui them every mild da\ ; 
hut the lights should be close shut up at night, also when rohl, damp, wet, 
or (»ther bad weather pre\Mils, excepting a little at the doors about the middle 
of the day. Caimdlias, if wanted to flower early, slioulJ b«‘i)loc(*d in n stine. 

Flower Garden, &c. — Aurieulas, must now 1 h‘ removed to th(‘Ir winter 
habitation, all deatl lea\es must be jacked off as tlu'y appear, or the jdants 
will be liable 1<» injury f»om rotting, cvc. — Carnntion La> ers ))otted ofi‘, should 
bo placed for probu'tion duriug wiiitiT. Offsets of the berbac(‘Ous kinds of 
Calceolarias, .should mnv bv* p(»tted off, liaving w(‘ll drained pots, and a light 
soil. The plants may be kept during winter, in a cool friimt', or a cool 
greenhouse*; very little water must be gi\en them, or th(‘y ^'ill damj) off. 
Cuttings ef all kinds of greenhouse jdants that lia\o been grown in the oj)en 
border, in beds, iS^c., such as IIeliotr(q>es, (i(*raniums, Sbrub])v Culceolaries, 
&«., should he tak«m off as early as possible in the mtmtb, and be struck in 
heat, in order to ha\c a suj)ply for Iw'ds, <S..c. the next yeai*. If frost is likely 
to cut off the tojia by the end of the month, the plants should be taken uj), 
at)d placed very cloBely in boxes, large pots, ice. for preserving during winter. 
WatcT freely after potting off, but little* afterw'ards at the roots, till tlie jdants 
have stlruck root, they may occasionally be sprinkh*d over the tops. Do not 
plaL*e the plants in bt'at, to cause them to strike, for if this be done, most of 
the jdants wdll fail, a cool gi’ound, or greenhouse is suitable. Ilyaeiiitbs, 
and otlicr bulbs, should be potted early iu the month, for forcing, &c. Seeds 
of Schizanthus, Stocks, Salj)iglossis, and similar kinds of plants, desired to 
have in flowfer I'arly next sea-son, should be sown the first week in the month 
in pqta, and be kept from frost during winter. Seeds of Pan.sics should be sown 
early in the month, in pot.s, and be prott'cted in a cool frame ; also plants 
be taken uj) and protected, unle.S8 they be grown in a sheltered dry situation. 
C}uk.s, if not already planted off, should he done early. Perennial and bien- 
nial border flowers may bo divided, and planted off where intended to bloom 
next year* Flowerbeds, borders, slc. should. be dug, and an addition of fresh 
soil laid in them so as to raise the surface, that the roots of all plants 
r^a^ be covered and be a protection during winter ; this should l>e , attended ' 
lo.hj of the mouth. Any tender kinds of border plants that are 

liable to injury during winter should bo potted and be placed for protection. 
2W DahUas, a cover of soil round the roots should be given, lest a sudden 
frost coming should injure the crown buds; seed should be collected, before 
by frost. Seeds of all kinds of flowers not yet gathered, should 1t>e 
jla thf mouthy or they will he Jiablo to injury from frost* . , 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATI 6 NS. 

ARTICLE I . — Several Edcperiments in Striking Cut* 
tings of Plants in Water. By the Author of the 
Domestic Gardener’s Manual,” C.M.H.S. 

I am not a florist — that is, I do not profess to be an adept at, 
or passionately fond of, die culture of the several species of flowers 
which florists exhibit ; but 1 delight in beautiful flowering plants, 
whether they be shrubby or herbaceous : hence I am anxious to 
discover ready and cflTcctual modes of propagation. 1 do not object 
to the usual methods of raising plants ; on the contrary, I con- 
stantly practice them : but if I can also bring the vital principle 
into action by any unusual plan of operation, and retain it in 
uninterrupted vigour vdthout check, I am more gratified than if 1 
had practised merely the usual routine. 

It has long been known that some cuttings will emit roots into 
water, if bottom heat be maintmned ; and numbers of persons have 
thus raised Oleanders. By comparing that fact with die aingnlar 
production and vast extension of Melon roots, which had protruded 
a single fibre through a water-tight joint of a brick wall, into a 
small tank built upon a flue, I was led to try experiments fiedy 
with cuttings of Melon and Cucumber shoots, and dearly ascer- 
tained that 1 rarely fidled to strike any cutting, wheth^ tajken at 
a joint or not, and that in a few days : I even struck a Cttcrnnhet 
in November 1839. But though some plants will emit roots Itle 
VoL. II. 2 I 




m OK STRIKING CUTTINGS IN mTER. 

ifl the year/ I have observed, as a general phenomenon, that the 
rooting process proceeds best, and with the most vigour, in May, 
June, and July. 

If a few ounce, or ounce-and-half, phials be filled to within half 
an ineh of their necks with clear rain, river, or even well water, 
and iheh placed in a sunny window of a green-house, or hot room 
of a house, — or, what is better, over a hot-bed, or plunged in a 
bed of leaves, or tan, where a steady temperature of 70 or 75 
degrees exists, — most of the plants now to be named will emit 
roots within the periods of from four to twenty-one days : — 

Balsamina — the Balsam, in three or four days. 

Cilcumis — the Melon, Cucumber, and doubtless all the s}>ecies, 
in a week or ten days. 

Calliopsis lanceoldta — late Coreopsis, in a fortnight. 

Alonsda — ^late Celsia urticifolia, not exactly noted, readily. 

Zinnia cocci nea — fourteen days. 

Meliotropium peruvidnum — ditto. 

Qhxmia and Gesniria — leaves with buds at the base, or cut- 
tings at a joint : several species : gradually. The process is 
exceedingly curious : a bulby protuberance first forms ; a few 
silky fibres then diverge, and become an inch or more long ; and 
finally, though the young bud merely lives, yet it does not decay 
under water. The plants in this stjite take to soil without any 
delay. 

Petunia phanicea and integrifolia — about ten days. 

Sdlvia fulgens, splendens, angusiifolia, and several others — soon. 

Jus^ia speciosa and carnea — readily. 

Tdmera trioniflora — ^will root and flower. 

Aloysia citriodora, late Verbena triphylla. 

Ruillia formosa. 

Melastoma ccerdlea — in a few days. 

Tkunhergia alata — cuttings of two upper joints — veiy soon. 

Coromlla glauca — takes some time. 

Fdchsia gracilis. 

ErythAna lawrifdlia — after a certain period, previous to which 
detachable granulations, interspersed with air bubbles, form round 
and lieair the heel : these rise to the surface, like little masses of 
pith : finally, the radicles protrude. 

evinces the same secretions ; as yet roots are nel sent 

forth. 
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I Other subjects have been tried, but adl have not been noted, nor 
have, the exact dates of several of the hnal results. As I remarked 
before, I do not think that tlie old modes of propagation are to 
be discarded or discontinued ; still, there is one great advantage 
whkh attends the mode of extension by water-cuttings, in so far 
as the minutest fibres are not injured by removal; and provided 
common care be used in placing the plant, at first, in very light 
rich soil, generally with a little silver sand about its roots, there 
will not be any shrinking or failure. In several species, particu- 
larly those of shrubby Calceolarias, if struck in pots, unless the 
whole ball be transferred, the plants dwindle, and frequently die. 
1 have never found any torpor, if the precaution be observed of 
placing some of the tendcrest species under a close striking-frame 
keeping them excluded from air for a day or two. 

The cuttings should be in a tender, herbaceous state, not woody ; 
and I think that the method applies chiefly to tender, and even 
succulent species. 

I do not address this paper to gardeners — to scientific experi- 
menters : they are aware doubtless of all the circumstances re- 
corded, and of many more ; but all are not au fait ” of every 
particular ; and where scientific instruction is not conveyed, nor 
indeed always called for, innocent and rational amusement is a 
thing worthy of some attention. G* If T, 

September 2d, 1834. 


ARTICLE VL.-^On Raising Carnations from Seed. By 

J. W. C. 

Observing, in your Cabinet for July last, that several of youi 
correspondents solicit some information on raising Garuationsfrom 
seed, I am induced, ns a tolerably successful cultivator of that 
delightful flower, to ofier a few remai*ks. 

Experience has proved to me the error of sowing seed from seli 
colours, or those possessing bad j)roperties, as, by repeated tii^lsj 
I am satisfied that the only chance of obtaining superior flowers 
is to sow your own seed, produced from those acknowledged to bq 
first-rate. The course I have adopted, and which I recop(tmen|d^ 
vdwn the petals are dead, to pluck them oqt of the ealyxj^or 
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cajp ,^n^inii^ tjie seei-yessel, leavjjag this two stylewi or orhaitavd 
g^endly called ^e horns ; by removing the fGrmer> the 

dry, and more exposed to the sun and air ; they ahould»ataU 
times he protected iiom rain, by placing over them the shades 
used at the tame of blooming ; and care should be taken thati the 
vessels wherein the legs of your platform stand, are constamiy 
supplied with water, to prevent the appoach of those nocturnal 
enemies— earwigs. When the seed-vessels become hard, and pre- 
sent a brown appearance at the tip, they should be gathered, and 
In that state preserved, in a perfectly dry situation, until the 
lowing April or May, which is the period for sowing in pots or 
boxes filled with rich loam, taking care not to cover the seed more 
than a quarter of an inch ; give them a slight watering before they 
are plunged into a hot-bed of about 65 degrees ; occasionally 
moisten the surface with soft water, of the same temperature as tho 
air in the frame ; and as soon os the plants appear, admit the air 
freely during the day-time, to prevent their being drawn up. 
When about three inches high, transplant into larger pots or boxes 
of rich turf mould, five inches apart ; place them in a southern 
aspect, at first protecting during the nights with matting, and 
applying moderate light watering in dry weather ; but invariably 
avoid wetdng tbe plants, as too much moisture frequently decays 
the hearts of the shoots, and prevents their blooming the second 
year. In about six weeks again transplant them, a foot asunder, 
into beds prepared of good sandy loam, mixed with rich garden 
mould ; keep the beds clear from weeds, and water copiously in 
the evenings dming the summer. By adopting the above course, 
the plants will be found exceedingly strong towards October, and 
require little or no protection in the winter ; but should any appear 
particularly weak and imhealthy, take them up, and after examin- 
ing the roots, which is generally the seat of disease in plants, 
replant diem in a different compost, and during the severe weather 
protjBct wUh pots raised about two inches upon pieces of tile. I 
have always found a long bed in the centre of a grass plot, about 
ithree or four feet wide, so a^ to admit of two or three rows, by iat 
the best situation for seedlings, being more easily protected when 
necessary by mats or hoops, and decidedly less liable to be injured 
by ntaOsit dec* In the fallowing April let the beds be well clenoed, 
airefttUy feofened, to meive wdiin 



maiHttd, 1^ aippltiiilrtioii of which will he inat^- 
fi^ to^AOVat^ the mould, as alter so many months it necesstml]^ 
heodme^ much impoverished. I am not, however, an advocate ibr 
pknting seedlings in very rich compost, as it is much more prac- 
tieable hy cnltivaticm to put colour into a flower, than to extract it. 
When the shoots are grown about a foot high, they should be 
supported by sticks ; at this time they will also require to be fre- 
quently watered ; and as they bloom, pull up all that come deci- 
dedly had ; the best, of course, should be piped or layered at the 
proper season. 

Some persons sow the latter end of May, allow the pots to 
remain in the open air, and prick the plants out at once into beds. 
The disadvantage of this system is obvious : for, in the first place, 
they do not come up so soon ; and, secondly, when planted in beds 
at so tender an age, they are rendered more liable to be destroyed 
by worms and slugs. 

As regards- impregnating Carnations, I am of opinion with 
many others, that the bees and insect tribe execute that work 
much more eflectually than can be performed by the hand. 

Should the above observations meet your approval, you will 
oblige me by giving them insertion in your very useful and valu- 
able Cabinet I have endeavoured to be as explicit as possible, 
and feel an apology is due to you for their length ; but 1 was 
anxious to aflbrd information to your inexperienced readers, and 
shall at all times be happy to give them llie benefit of any disco- 
veries resulting from my own practical exertions. 

J. W. C. 

Buckinghamt Sept 1834. 


ARTICLE III . — Hints to Juvenile Gardeners. By tdie 
Author of ‘‘ Rival Crusoes.” Communicated by 
Gulielmus. 


After your piece of ground has been cleared, dug, and raked 
smoothly, it must be neatly chopped round with the back of the 
spade, properly guided by a garden line, fixed even and tigh(t, just ^ 
abofA the level of the ground. This may be made of whipepdj^ 
end by « prong of ifwi, ktgo ftiou^b to 
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stitad^^^ When this is done, yoa tnay consider what the border is 
to consist of. Some prefer, as a garden border, what the agricul- 
torisls oall a dead fence : and this may be made of bent Oaiois, 
or other flexible sticks, put round your ground in little arches*; or 
it may be flramed ; or stones, or bits of tile, or wood, placed regu. 
larly. Others like better what is called a liv^e fence ; and this 
ntfiy bo made of Daisies, Thrift, Stonecrop, turfs of Grass, or Bex. 
I own that I much prefer a union of both a live and dead border. 
A pretty edging may be made with large white sand stones, which 
are found on the sca-beach, and may be easily colloctcd by those 
who live near the coast. In place of these, the odd-shaped flint 
stones, that are to be found in almost every clay, gravel, or chalk 
pit, if placed round a little plot of ground with taste, form no 
impleasing border. These must be half-way bedded in the earth, 
or they will not hold firm, and an edge of plants proper for the 
purpose must be placed just within the row of stones ; the roots of 
the plants will bind the stones tight in the ground, and the whole 
looks well together.**^ 

The Stonecrop is called, in some countries, gold dust, and in 
others, wall-j)epper ; it is one of the numerous tribe of Sedums. 
Like the House-leek, it grows on the tops of walls, which it covers 
with its bright golden blossoms ; the leaves are little thick three- 
cornered knobs, and have, if bitten, a very pungent, hot taste ; it 
grows wild on many parts of the coast, and there are three varie- 
ties of the same plant, yellow, pink, and white. Its advantages as 
a border are, that it is very small — grows thick, and close to the 
grottnd-^is a long time in flower — and blossoms a considerable 
time : like the rest ol its tribe, it is ai)t to spread too much ; this 
defect is easily remedied, by the edge being now and then cut 
with a knife. Double Daisies form a charming border, and they 
are seldom out of flower at any time of the year. 

Thrift is likewise useful for this purpose. One of the varieties 
is a very bright eanninc pink — this is rare ; the common is lilac ; 
some I have gathered in the salt marshes, of a pale flesh colour, 
like the Stonecrop, this is a marine plant. If the seed-vessels of 
thb Thrift are cut down when the blossoms fade, more flowers will 

i 

* Shwt itakei driven intp the ground, at a few incl)e« ^part, to whioli pl|^n or 
atr^^-ieavad Tvy, ^o. ii trained, make a very neat fence for beds of Hollyoaks. 

* fik tao, kapt dipped » f<K>t 

Cab, 
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Springs and jonv border always look neat and pleasing. Bm k 
not so desirable^ os it is a long time growings and produces no 
dowers. Grass bordering is very well on a large scale^ but it is 
difficult to be kept in order without the scythe. 

,N©w we have provided the border, let us give some consideration 
to die interior. 

These little plots of ground are best suited to the cultivation of 
small and delicate plants ; and care must be taken that what is put 
therein is not suffered to increase and spread too much, so as to 
draw all the nourishment from its neighbours. It should be one 
of the amusements of youthful cultivators, to remove carefully 
any superfluous suckers from the plants under their care, leaving 
only two or three stems, which will be far more vigorous and 
beautiful than if the plant is left to throw out eight or nine. There 
is, beside, more room for variety. It is likewise desirable to know 
what plants grow and blossom freely in the shade ; as some change 
their colours, become sickly, and actually die, if planted under a 
tree, or beneath a north wall. 

Polyanthuses, Violets, Primroses, double and single Cowslips 
and Snowdrops, not only flourish in the shade, but prefer it. So 
do the whole tribe of the Narcissus, the beautiful Lily of the Val- 
ley, Grape Hyacinths, Blue-bells, and Cyclamens. This last is 
well worthy of attention ; it is a scarce, but a remarkably beautiful 
flower, and singular in all its habits. 1 do not mean the large 
Persian Cyclamen, that is commonly seen in pots, in the spring 
of the year, a costly and cherished inhabitant of the green-house, — 
but a small English species, that grows wild in many parts of 
England. It has a large, oblong root, as large as the largest 
Potatoc, and when cut it has the appearance of the flesh of that 
root. The Cyclamen has no footstalk, but every flower and leaf 
ends in a radical filament, by which it is fastened to the large 
fleshy bulb that is its principal root. The leaves are, perhaps, 
more beautifully marked than any other vegetable production ; 
they are irregularly heart-shaped — large-Hjf a dark green, ^ 
figured all over with a variety of the most beautiful patterns, in 
light gai^n, black, and white ; the reverse of the leaf is of a bright 
carmine colour, veined, and shaded with light green. The flowers 
ore delicate, and worthy of the closest examination. Some are 
while^ siiAded with lilac at the bottom $ and ano&er sort is bi%ltt' 
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»liaded wjith cnmsoB in the same manner. They are s]ia^ 
IfJbe 14Ua mitres^ and gxow very close togetlmr^ thoagk Ikeir aiUdks 
are not united. The dowers spring up after the old leaves.die 
away^ and form a most beautiful group in the autumn. Their 
fiivoiirite residence is at the roots of an old tree. The seeds are 
likewise worthy of remark. They, of course, take the place of the 
dower, and the seed-vessel grows to the size of a small nut, of a 
duaky-red brown ; but, what is perhaps the most curious of the 
habits of this singular plant, when the seed is ripe, the stalk, which 
supported the dower, and was before very straight, now begins to 
curl itself round like a corkscrew, till it gets close to the earth, 
and even deposits the ripe seed therein, as if for the purpose of 
taking root ! 

Among small shrubs, the dwarf Almond, all the species of the 
Mezereon, the Victory Laurel, and the small kind of the Laurus- 
tinus, will dourisli in the shade ; but above all, the Chinese, or 
Monthly Rose, will produce its long succession of beautiful buds 
and blossoms better in a cold shady place than in the full blaze of 
sunshine. It is desirable to know that this charming dower grows 
very readily from cuttings, if tlic slips are planted in the months 
of June, July, or August. All kinds of the deciduous or Suinmei 
Rose are propagated by parting the roots ; but this, which is nearly 
eveigreen, is only multiplied by pieces cut from the bush,'’^ as it 
never throws up suckers. Whenever the wood of a Monthly Rose 
plant looks rough, scraggy, and unsightly, it is a good plan to cut 
it down level with the ground or pot, then divide the branches you 
have cut off into many slips, leaving on each two or three joints. 
Place these in very moist loose earth, having one joint out of the 
ground, and one or two beneath it ; because, leaves will spring 
from that part of the slip that is exposed to the air, and roots from 
the others. The shade of a wall is the best situation for these. 
The slips must be well watered, and in a few weeks new leaves 
will appear (a sore sign that the plants have taken root), and the 
slip will often bear buds and dowel's before the end of autumn ; 
timae, however, should be nipped off, as they weaken^^e young 
piamSi They will stand the winter very well, and be fine little 
“Rose trees in the spring, dt to pot; thus, fknm the refuse of an old 
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a gi^eftt number of young Boses may be reared. Thia ope- 
ration, too, is attended by the greatest benefit to the pknt that is 
out down, as it will throw out many strong shoots, of a beautiful 
deep red, which will thrive with astonishing rapidity, and pt'oduce 
larger and fairer Roses than any that grow from old wood. The 
Scarlet Monthly Rose, of every variety, both double and sin^e, 
may be reared in the same manner. 

The Anemone is a costly flower, whose roots always bear a high 
]mce. It is a common, but, as I have often proved, a very mis- 
taken notion, that if this ])lant is reared from seed, it requires four 
or five years of constant attention before the seedlings blossom. 
If the seeds, which appear like tufts of cotton mixed with dark 
specks, be gatliercd, and sown in a box full of light fine earth di- 
rectly they arc ripe, they will soon come up, with two pointed, 
long, slender leaves, and before the autumn is over, these will be 
succeeded l)y tlu‘ leaves usual to the perfect plant, which are 
beautifully cut in many divisions — something like parsley-leaves, 
but finer. The whole plant then dies down for the winter ; and 
the roots, if examined, have the appearance of small lumps of 
earth, and are very difficult to find ; for this reason, they are best 
sown in a box, as they are liable to be lost in the open ground. 
It is desirable to leave the box undisturbed— only, let it be care- 
fully weeded. The young Anemones will make their appearance 
in the spring, and seldom fail of blowing the succeeding autumn, 
when they are a year old. I have known some, when they liked 
the ground, even bloom the spring after they were sown. After 
they have blossomed, the plants will die down, and the roots must 
be carefully dug up, and if left undisturbed in the border, will in- 
crease very fast. 

It only now remains to say a few words to those who love plants, 
and are not so happy as to dwell in the coimtry to enjoy them. 
All plants in London need just twice as much water as they do in 
the country ; because, the acrid nature of the smoky atmosphere 
naturally dries up their moisture. The leaves should likewise be 
sponged, when they are covered with dust or blacks. Geraniums 
and Monthly Roses are the plants most desirable for a London 
Veranda, because if watered eveiy day, and placed levdl with the 
light, they produce a constant succession of leaves and flowers. 
Hydrangeas, both the pink and the curious hhie variety, are 
VoL. II. 2 K 
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ikywers often seen in the metropolis : if properly treated, they re* 
tain their beauty many weeks, hut they are generally starved for 
want of water. The Hydrangea is a native of a marsh, and will 
grow luxuriantly half immersed in water, therefore its pot ought 
to be plunged in a large pan, constantly kept full of water ; the 
plant will then thrive and flourish, even in London. Pinks, Caiv 
nations, and Stocks, though favourite flowers in the windows of the 
metropolis, it must be remembered, yield no second produce of 
blossoms ; they bloom but once in the year, and their beauty lasts 
only a short lime. It must be observed as a constant rule, both 
in town and country, to remove instantly all faded blossoms, as 
well as dead leaves ; the plant is then kept in health, and is not 
exliausted by bearing seeds. 

And now, wishing my young iiiends flourishing gardens, and 
a profusion of beautiful blossoms, I bid them farewell. 


ARTICLE IV . — On the Destruction of PlantMce and 
Frog-hoppers. By Snowdrop. 

The plant-lice (aphis) have abounded this year in an unusual 
degree, to the great injury of plants of every description ; and 
various means for their destruction have, no doubt, been tried. 
It is very desirable that any successful method should be made 
known; — ^not in vague language, but stating the proportionate 
parts, if a mixture, and the number of times it has been used 
before the desired object has been attained. In the use of die 
usual remedies recommended, that is, tobacco-water, (which, I 
think, may he injurious to plants), and fumigation with tobacco*, 
smoke, 1 hav^ not been successful ; nor has camomile, which has 
been so strongly recommended, either in decoction or powder, had 
the desired effect. It is possible, however, that I have not applied 
these remedies in a proper manner. By camphor-water, how- 
ever— half an ounce of pounded camphor in a pint of water 
allowed to stand for a week — and applying it several times in the 
evening with a large camel-hair brush, T have managed to keep 
my Carnations nearly free from this pest. As this insect has lately 
attacked Tulips in their place of rest, I should recommend cam- 
phor to be placed in the boxes or hags^ and renewed once or twice 

until ninnfpfl 
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The larvae of the frog-hoppers (Tittigonia spwmaria) has abo 
been veiy abundant, and their destructive eficcts very visible ; — 
a successful plan for keeping them off plants, or for destroying 
them, would also be valuable. The only method by which I can 
get rid of them is, to pick the larva out of the froth and kill them 
at once, which is very tedious work. The death of one perfect 
insect may prevent the ravages of a hundred larva, 

Snowdkop. 


ARTICLE V . — On Plants which are peculiarly adapted 
for Planting in Beds in Masses ; each kind being 
showy and profuse in Flowering, By Flora, 
(continued from page 229 .) 

Bouvardia triphylla, Tctrandria,Monogynia. Rubiaceae. There 
are three varieties of this species, viz. Jaccjuini, glabra, and pu- 
bescens, all of which kinds arc very handsome flowering plants. 
The flowers are of a fine scarlet, and in shape like the Trumpet 
Honeysuckle, and the blossoms are produced in clusters of from 
six to twenty in each head ; and some plants which I have a bed 
of, produced this season thirty-five clusters or heads of flowers 
upon each. The plant is a native of Mexico, and is usually kept 
in the greenhouse in this coiuitry, but I am of opinion that it may 
be found as hardy as the old Fuchsia coccinea, and stand our 
winters in this part of the world. It will, however, be necessary to 
have it planted where it will have a very dry subsoil, and likewise 
to have protection, in winter over the roots, by means of leaves, 
tan, or something of this nature. I purpose tr;yiug my bed of 
plants the coming winter, and the result shall be forwarded you 
next summer. I have employed this plant for a bed for the last 
three years, and purchased in the first instance, two dozen plants 
at Is. 8d. each. I had previously growm this plant, from which I 
propagated young ones with facility, but I found that it required 
two or three years’ growth before they became bushy enough to 
make show fit for a bed. I therefore, resolved on getting fine 
plants calculated to answer the purpose at once ; and these I ob- 
tained of a Nurseryman, at the above named reasonable charge. 
The same plants will successively answer for the length efan age. 
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and ill each season increase in size and beauty. The plan I 
adopt in the culture of this plant is the follovsing : — The soil of the 
bed is composed of good rich loam, well manured with rotten leaves, 
a portion of old hot-bed dung, and charcoal dust, with an addition 
of river sand. Previous to laying in the compost, 1 had the bottom 
of the bed covered to the depth of three inches with some small 
gravel stones, upon which I had the compost about eight inches 
deep, the surface being raised above the walk and gi*ass verge, four 
inches. On or about the twentieth of May each year, I turned out 
the plants with balls entire, except a careful loosening of the outer 
fibres. I placed them in the bed, a round one, the tallest in the 
centre, and lowest at the outer row, and so close that the plants 
furnish a covering to the bed, and when in bloom appear a mass 
of flowers. I place the plant so low in the soil that the top of the 
ball is about an inch below the surface of the bed. After planting 
and before watering, I placed from four to six sticks round each, 
and to them secured the branches — then water them freely. The 
watering was repeated frequently during the summer season, more 
particularly the present one, and the plants have most amply 
repaid for the attention, nothing exceeding the delicate splendid 
appearance of the flowers, and which continue from June to 
October. The plant in the gi-eenhouso attains the height of two 
feet or upwards, but in the open bed it does not exceed more than 
eighteen inches (generally about twelve) ; the plant being allowed 
to root or spread without obstruction, becomes bushy instead of 
being drawn up weakly. About the middle of October, I usually 
take up the plants from the bed, and repot them into the same 
kind of soil, well draining the pots, and being careful to have fine 
soil to shake in among the fibrous roots. 1 have also ke])t the 
plants through winter by having them planted in a Mignonette box, 
closely together. In both instances, I kept them in winter in a 
cool frame, sunk below the surface of the surrounding ground, in 
which for the last two winters they have kept well. Cuttings strike 
freely in loam and sand, placed in a hutched frame. Suckers are 
readily obtained, many of them rooted, which glow readily. 

Senecio elegans, Ragwort, or Double Groundsel. Syngenesia, 
Superflua. Jacobese. There are four kinds of this plant, viz* 
double red, double crimson, double white, and double flesh-coloured^ 
Qf ]^w4s will a most The plftpj 
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is very pretty in its foliage, grows freely, and most profusely ; 
scarcely any thing suqjassing it for a neat and handsome show. It 
will grow about 18 inches high, and continue in bloom from June 
to the end of the season. The soil I grow it in very successfully 
is fresh loam mixed with leaf mould, and about eight inches deep, 
upon a dry subsoil. I find that when the soil is much enriched, 
the plant has a tendency to produce too much foliage ; but, grown 
in turf, loam, &c., as above stated, an amazing production of bloom 
is the result. The plant is readily increased by slips, scarcely 
one ill a hundred failing 1o grow. 1 raise them in pots, or under 
hand glasses, in fine sifted loam. They require winter protection 
in a dry, cool frame, or green-house. I usually take off slips in 
September, and keep them in the cutting-pr)ts till March, then 
sejiarate them, and pot into small ])ots. 1 turn them out entire, 
about the middle of May, into the beds. 

(to be CONTlNeUD.) 


ARTICLE VI . — Remarks on the Colours and Proper- 
ties of One Thousand Species and Varieties of Roses* 
By St. Patrick. 

(continued from page 230.) 


NAMES. 

088 Thcroso do la Chino 

089 minor 

H90 nouveau 

H9I suporbo 

092 TinweU Surpassanle 

693 Tomboau de Napoleon 

091 I'outo k faitc i rAuglaiso 

096 Transcendaiit 

090 Transluccns 

097 Transparent IMiih 

098 Trafalgar 

099 Tres Charmante 

700 Tricolor 

70 J de Nai)oleon 

702 superbe 

703 Triompho do la Faye 

70 1 vine 

705 Londres 

700 Napoleon 

707 Rouen 

708 des demoiseUes ..... 

709 Royalo 

710 Tunia 

711 Turban..,,..,,,.,.,...,.... 

712 Tuscany . 

^ jf3 


DESCRIPTION. 

. Blush anemone. 

Small red. 

, Bluish purple. 

.Fine crimson, 

.CrimvSoii puq)le. 

.Small ciirason purple. 

.Large purple cninson 
. Bright pink. 

. Pale mottled red. 

. Splendid. 

. I/urge deep soarlot. 

. Fine bright pink. 

.Changeable red and Avhile. 
.Beautiful striated red and \ell<»w. 
.Crimson, jnirple, and \elvct shaded. 
. Fine crimson, 

. liight pink. 

.Fine blush. 

. Fine red and blush, 

. Large deep blush. 

. Beautiful dark purple, 

. Light crimson, 

.Crimson, 

.Crimson purjde, 

, Semi-double dark purple, 
•Sembdotthl^ blush; 



2^ OK THE COLOURS AND PROPERTIES OF ROSES. 

NAMKS. DESCRIPTION. 

714 Unique Beep blush. 

715 panache • •Delicate white, striped with rose. 

716 Valeroi •.••••••. .Large line blush. 

717 Valmoroa Light red. 

718 Vaiiegata and pinh. 

719 Vami. . . • • • • •Fine scarlet 

720 Vcirge Royal Curled blush. 

721 Velours .Velvetty purple. 

722 Venus .Small deUcate red. 

723 New Fine light pink. 

724 Vesuve • Velvctty crimson. 

725 Vesuvius • .Large fine red. 

726 Vibert Large red. 

727 Victorie nouvello .Large purple. 

728 - triumphanto Flaming rod. 

729 Victory .Brilliant red. 

730 Vienne Charmante Small scarlet, pretty. 

731 Vierge Blanche Blush white. 

732 Blanchede Montrioul .... Delicate blush. 

733 Vierginiie Pale blush, small. 

734 Vilmerin. Bluish purple. 

735 Village Maid Beautiful striped rose and white. 

736 Violet , . , . Fine purple violet. 

737 Antonia Beep purple, 

738 bleu Beautiful purple. 

739 Brillante Fine bright purple. 

740 imperialo Fine rosy purple. 

741 Jacques .Small dark purple. 

742 nouveau Fine 'v elvetty purjdc. 

743 picotee .Beautiful crimson violet, spotted with 

white, 

744 — superb Nearly black, 

745 triumphant Fino violet 

746 Von Weber Dark scarlet and puri>le. 

747 Vulcan Large red. 

748 Waterloo Bright rod, 

749 reale .Exquisitely fine crimson, tinged with 

purple. 

750 White, Dutch Small white. 

751 William Alfred Rod. 

752 — Tell Semi-double, large purple, 

753 JT — the Fourth Fino large cherry blush. 

754 Wood's Superb Globe Fino red. 

755 Xenophon Small purple. 

756 York and Lancaster Rose and white striped. 

757 Zephyrus Semi-double red. 

MOSS ROSES. 

758 Blush Fine. 

759 Common Blush. 

760 Couleur de Chair. Pretty fiesh* coloured. 

761 Curled Leaf Fine red. 

762 De la kleche Semi-double pale red. 

763 Esoarlate Bright scarlet 

764 Moss k fieur pointer Pinkish long buds. 

765 Moss-leaved Semi-double red, all moss. 

766 Perpetual White Fine clear white. 

767 Pompon Small bright pink. 

76$ Prolific Large fine globe blush. 

769 Ross’s Seedling .Light red. 

770 Sage^leared , •• ..Br^ht red. 
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JUlfES. DEftCBIPTlON. 

771 Virginal Large pale blush. 

772 White Fine double white. 

773 Wild’s Small white, pretty. 

CREEPING AND RUNNING ROSES. 

774 Adelaide d’Orleans . .Fine deep pink. 

775 Banksia White. ..Beautiful small, in clusters. 

776 Yellow Do. do, 

777 Double Ayrshire Small blush. 

778 Grevillea Fine deep pink, in clusters. 

779 Macartany Single white. 

780 Multidora Italian Semi-double rod, 

781 — — rubra Fine red, in clusters. 

782 < — alba .Fine white, do. 

783 Musk, double White. 

784 single Ditto. 

785 Red Bourseau Beautiful semi-double red. 

786 Rose de Lille Beautiful very large blush, in clusters. 

787 Ruga Beautiful pink, very sweet. 


(to be continued.) 


PART II. 

EXTRACTS. 


Plants figured in the following Periodicals for October : — 

Curtis* s Botanical Magazine* Edited by W. J. Hooker, LL.D. 
F.R.A. and L. S., and Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow, Price 3s. 6d. coloured ; 3s. plain. 

1. Mimulus roseuSf Rose-coloured Monkcy-llower. Class, Didynamia; 
order, Angiospermia. Natural order, Scrophularinte. This beautiful species 
produces flowers of a fine rose-colour, in size fully equal to those of M. luteus, 
and clothed with a viscid down which yields as powerful a smeU of musk, 
especially towards evening, as the well-known Mimulus moschatus. It in- 
habits Northern California, where it was discovered by Mr, Douglas. It is 
equally as hardy as any other species, and may be increased either by seeds 
or by cuttings. 

2. Silphium perfoUatumf Perfoliated Silphium, Syngenesia, Polygamia 
Necessaxia. Composit®. The genus Silphium contains fourteen or fifteen 
species, mostly of a stately character, all inliabitants of North America, and 
in general confined to the Southern States. The present species is i)erfectly 
hardy in our climate, and produces its very largo yellow flowers during the 
months of July and August. Silphium, from SUphif or Serphif a name said 
to be given to a plant in Africa, which yielded the Laser of the Romans, a 
kind of gum, but which seems to have no connection with the present genus. 

3. Si^hium tr{foliatumf Worl-leaved Silphium. This is a less showy 
plant than the preceding species, having smaller and paler coloured flowers, 
and leaves more resembling those of several species of Sun-flower. 

4. Jamhosa vulgaris. Rose Apple. Icosandria, Monogynia. Myrtace®. 
The Rose Apple, a native of the East Indies, is one of the commonest garden 
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trees of Madeira : but there is scarcely another that combines so eminently 
the beauties of dower, fruit, and foliage. The delicate white tassel-lilre 
bunches of flow'ers, contrasting with the thick, dark foliage, enliren the tree-s 
from February to July or August, when the fruit is principally in season. 
The fullest bloom, however, is in March or April, Nothing can exceed the 
loveliness and delicate appearance of the fruit j its rich clusters half hidden 
by the dark thick tufts of foliage which clothe the outward branches j but 
though one or two may be eaten with some relisli, the overpowering perfume 
and taste of rose-water, together with the want of juice or dryness, render it 
generally unpalatable ; and it is entirely excluded, cxt*(‘pt to satisfy occa- 
sional curiosity, from the table or dessert. 1 1 is produced in the greatest 
profusion, but used for no other purpose than sometimes to feed the pigs, 
which eat it greedily. This tree, by its thick, evergreen foliage, is admira 
bly adapted for a screen to exclude buildings, or for shelter. It is also of 
rapid growth, and extremely tractable, bearing lopping well, or heading 
down to any height ; and produces its flowers at all ages or sizes, whether 
as a tree or bush. Jambosa, from the Indian name Jamboo, or Schamher, 

6. Calandrinia discolor^ Two-coloured-leaved Calandrinia. Polyandria, 
Monogynia. Portulaceie. The flowers of this beautiful species, are some- 
thing similar to those of the C. grandifiora. (See Vol. II, plate i.) It will 
succeed well if treated as a greenhouse plant, or better still if planted during 
the summer mouths in the open border, where both the flowers and foliage 
will attain a larger size and a brighter hue. It flowers throughout the 
months of J uly and August. 

6. Acacia brevipes^ Sliort-podicelled Acacia. I’olygamia, M()na3cia. he- 
guminosffi. A hardy conservatory plant, usually flowering in the earlit*st 
months of the year, the flowers are small and pale yellow . It is said to be 
a native of New Soutli Wales. 

7. Stanhopea ebtimea. Ivory-lipped Stanhopea. Ginandria,,Monandria. 
Orchideuj. A no less peculiar, though far le.ss beautiful jdant than Stanhopea 
insignis. It is a native of Brazil, a country pre-eminently rich in the tribe 
of Orchidete. 


Edwards s Botanical Register, Edited by JdHnLindley, Pli.D., 
F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of London, &c. &c. Price 4s. coloured ; 3s. plain* 

Omitted in otjr Last. — I. Maytenus chilensis, Chilian Mavten. Syn. 
Celasinis Maytenus, Celastrus vneinatus. Maytenus hoaria, Maytenus chiU- 
ensis, Senacia Maytenus, Polygamia, Moiia3cia. Celastrineie. A hand- 
some evergreen shrub, which has been gi*owing in the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society. The leaves are smooth, oval lanceolate, flowers axillary, in 
clusters, small, of a greenish white colour, succeeded by yellowish berries. 
The plant succeeds best trained to the front of a south w'aU, but it also sur- 
vives the winter without even that slight protection. It would, no doubt, 
prove perfectly hardy in the milder parts of England and Ireland. It is a 
native of Chili, flowers in May. Maytenus, from Mayten, the vernacular 
name among the Chilenos. 

1. Ceropegia elegans, Elegant Ceropegia. Pentandria, Digynia. Ascle- 
piadea. It is a small twining plant, with dingy purplish brown stems and 
leaves^ and livid flowers blotched with purple. They have little beauty, ex- 
cept when they are open ; at that time their orifiice is closed by a number of 
long purple bristles, which converge over the centre, and form a sort of na- ^ 
tur^ chetfaux-de /rise, which will prevent the ingress of insects. It is a 
native of the mountains of India csdlcd Nilgherry, and introduced into lliis 
country in 1826, by Dr. Wallich. It is usually kept in the stove, where it 
flowers from May to October. It is, however, nearly hardy, thrives in the 
open border in summer, and protection in the greenhouse in winter. In- 
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creas^ readily by aatiingf^. Ceropegia, from kerttpeffUm, a oandleatlGik, bi 
alloainn to the reeemblanoe borne by the corollas of some species to the 
branch' ef an antique candelabra. 

2L Eekmocuctus Eyrieaii, Sweet-scented Spiny Cactus. Icosandiia, Mono* 
gynia. Cactecp. This gpedes was presented* to the Hortictdtmal Society 
some years since by Sir John LubuociC) who had procured it from Mexico, 
where the genus seems to exist in great numbers; it dowers at Vadous sea- 
sons. The dowers are about six inches long; the rays are of the softest 
white, while the disk is of a rich yellow. They are remarkable for the rich, 
delicious odour they exhale at night Echiuocactus, from the form of the 
marine animals called Echhii, which lias naturally suggested the application 
of their name to plants which so much resemble them. 

8. Ca/a*c/am semioperhrm, Half- open Catasernm. Gyuandria,Monandria. 
Orchidecp. First introduced by Mr. Bell Edward Lloxd, who sent it from 
Brazil to Miss Falkner of Fairfield, about eight or nine years ago. More 
recently it has been sent to Mr. Harrison of Liverpool, by Dr, DunDas, 
an eminent medical gentleman residing at Bahia. It is not so shewy as C. 
tridentatum, but it is peculiarly fragrant, a quality of which all the other 
known species are destitute. The fiowers are of a yellowish green. The 
plant tlirives with the usual freatmeiit, but does best if its roots are actually 
allowed to immerse themselves in water. 

4. Leptosiphon andromceus, Androsace-like Leptosiphon. Pentandria, 
M onogynia. Polemoniaceaj. This is a bushy annual, growing to the height 
of eight or ten inches. 'ITie fiowers are collected into terminal heads, sur- 
rounded at their base by a iiuinbiT of lloral leaves. The long slender tube 
of tlie corolla projects beyond these leaves, and bears at the top five spread- 
ing oval divisions, varying in ctdour from white to pale blue and pink. The 
multitude of these flowers gives the plant a \<*rv gay appearance ; and as it 
is perfectly hardy, and. promises to seed well, there is no doubt but that, in 
a short time, it vill bt^ found an important addition to our flower bedt. It 
cannot bear our summer beat, and only flourishes in the spring, or more 
particularly the autumn, when the sun has lost his power, and the nights 
are cool with heavy dews. It should, therefore, cither be sown in the autumn, 
so as to flower oarly, or in June, in order that it may i>e ready for blossoming 
in September. Any kind of soil setmis to suit it, but it is not improbable 
that a shaded American border may bo best. It is a native of Cfidifomia, 
whened it was sent by Mr. Dougla.s. 

5. Cafctfokrria White leaved SHpperwort Diandria, Monogynia. 

ScrophularineuB. This is apparently a v(*ry common plant in the passes in 
the mountains between Valparaiso and St. Jago, for almost every collection 
from that locality contains it. It is a hardy perennial, about a foot high, 
with a woody stem which would probably become shrubby in favourable 
situations. Its little hoary leaves, and verj' numerous pale primrose-coloured 
flowers, have quite a peculiar appearance, and render it ejrtremely different 
from all the other species. It thrives with the same treatment as other 
Calceolarias, but is impatient of damp in winter ; cuttings readily multiply it. 

6. Solanttm ptuberosum, Tuberloss Solanum. Pentandria, Monogynia. 
Solaneae. This curious xdant is a hardy perennial, a native of Chili, whence 
it was obtained some years since by the Horticultural Society. It bears its 
rich clusters of deep purple blossoms, with a golden yellow centre, from July 
to October, and is very easily multiplied by dividing its stout roottug 
ground stems. Although extremely similar to the Potatoe in appeoratM^e^ 
yet its larger and more compact flowers, and its want of the power of pro- 
ducing tubers, render it a proper plant for a flower-garden. 

7. Nemophila insigniSf Shewy Nemophila. Pentandria, Monogynia. Hy- 
drophyllesD. This elegant species of Nemophila is a hardy annutsl, requiring 
a rteh soil, not damp, and a situation fully exposed to the sun ; it must be 
protected carefully from wet when forming seeds, or they will not rip'fen ; 
indeed it produced its seeds in the garden very sparingly, with aB the care 
that could be gjveti to it. It is readily distinguished frofta all ol3^er species 
by the siae of the flowers, which are larger even than fliose of fjf.pkacefloidc*, 
and of U'beaatffrii light blue colour. 

VOL. IL 2 L 
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Sriiish Fktt^er Garden^ Edited by Davi6 Don, Esq., 
lib^Etr^flUfi to tbe Linnaean Society. Coloured, 3s. ; plainy 2s. 3d. 

' 1* Ltfp^mu ntmuSf Dwarf Lupine. Diadelphia, Becandria. Le^minosir. 

little Lnpine was gathered in California by Mr. BoiiOLAS^ ahd 
by liiiiil^ititrodtLced to the garden of the Horticultural Society. Seedaliate 
been distributed to rarious places. It is to be obtained of most narserymen 
and seedsmen. The plant i** a hardy annual, and grows about nine inches 
high. The dowers arc in distant whorls, of about five together, and altoge 
iher fta^ a spike about five inches long. The corolla is a fine sky-Mne, 
with white and purple intermixed. 1 1 is a very handsome spt^s, and would 
shake a fine show if sown in mosses, or a bed of it. The plant seeds very 
freely, and blooms from June to September. liupinus, from lupus, a wolf; 
in allusion to the exhausting habit of the plant. 

2. Rhododmdron ferrugineum, var. album, White-fiowered Rusty-leaved 
Rosebay. Becandria, Monogynla. Eriaceoc. S\nonyms, Azedta macults 
/erritgineus, Ledum alpinum, Euonymus Theophraftii, Otamarhodendras moa> 
Uma, var. alia. A very dwarf shrub, scai-cely more than a foot high. The 
-flowers are pure whit«\ I’he plant has probably been originally obtained 
from the Pyrenees, vhere it is frequent. It is cultivated in the excellent 
collection of plants of Mrs. Mirryai, Wimbledon. It blooms from June ti> 
the end of August. Rhododendron, from rhodo, rose, and dendron, a tree, 

3. Pen/siemon ^ciosws, Showy IVntstomoTi. Bidynamia, Angiospemiia. 
Cheloneae. This is by far the most heautilul of this showy genus. It wa** 
discovered by Mr. Boiolas on the hanks of Spoken River, in North-west 
America, and introduced by him to the garden of the Horticultural Society, 
in 1827. The plant is stili lare iu collections, from the spaiing manner in 
which it affords slips, and from its seeds b(*ing s ddom matured, (‘xcept undej 
favourable circumstances, I'hc flowers are disposed in a long, terminal, 
loose, racemose panicle, with tht* branches in distant pairs, and bearing from 
seven to eleven blossoms oi a b(‘d,utiful pale bine coloui. It is found to sue 
ceed best in a mixture of peat and loam, and continues in fiow'er the greotei 
part of the summer. Pentstemon is derned from the Greek penfe, fi^o, and 
sfemon, stamen ; from the presence of ihe rudiments of a fifth stamen. 

4. Ehenus creiica, Cretan Ebony. Biadelphia, Becandria. lieguminosa'. 
This is a very elegant little bushy evergreen shrub, growing from k foot to 
eighteen inches high. It has much the habit of an Onohrychn, and w'ell 
suited to ornament rockwork, being found to be perfectly hardy. The 
flowers ore of a beautiful rose-colour. It will grow in almost any kind of 
light earth. It is increased by seeds and cuttings. Jlie plant is abundant 
on the Spachian mountains, in Candia, and was sent to Prosper Alpinus by 
a correspondent in that island, as the Ehenus fruUcosa of Theophrastus, 
which most probably meant the Medicago arborea. The Ebony of commerce 
is well known to be the wood of Dwspyros Ebenum, 

The Number for September (omitted in our last) contains — 

1. Clemalis montana. Mountain Virgin’s Bower. Polyandria, Folygynia. 
Ranunculaceep. The species was originally (ollected by Br. F. Hamzi.TOn, 
at Chitlong, in tlie Valley of Nepal, flowering in April, and it appears to be 
a pretty general plant on the mountains, at an elevation of from 5,000 to 
7^000 feet abo\e the level of the sea. The plant proves to be quite liardy, 
and seems to flourish as well in the climate of England as on its nati^ e 
mountains. The flowers are very like those of the Anemone sylveatri${yfood 
Anemone). It loves a loamy soil, and is readily multiplied % layers. 

% Iris SwertUf Swbrt’s Iris. IViandiia, Monogynla. Iridete. A very 
als^faiit Iris, long oultivatod in the gardens, but of its origin and mMfve 
OOttnitiry nothing certain is known. It is very nearly related to /. geTWgnica, 
dbetm wMch it is chiefly distinguishod by the smaller siae of all its parts, 
^ the naorrow and wavy segments of its peiianthium. We have not 
ttMliaiieed whether ihe flowers are fragrant, 

% ifdznnidtergiu enitluta, Bristle-potuied Nierembergia» Petttandin% Mo- 
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no^i^ia. 8()lanefiB. A native of bandy plains on the banks of tlw Parana, 
wherd it Vas discovered by Mr. Twisiimw ; and from «e(Sis 

to Mr« Neill, the plant was raised at Canonmills in 1833. In habit 
it cornea very near to gracilis andjicaulis, but it is essentially dtstingid^ed 
from these, as well as from every other species of this section, by ita brpad 
oihicular, not compressed stigma, which is entirely that of sectipn 
PdufUa* The i^lant thrives best in a mixture of peat and sand, and roots 
4reely at every Joint, if the branches are allowed to be on the surface of the 
earth. 

4. Campanula divergens, Spreading BcU-dower. Synonyms, Cwnpanuta 
certma, and C. spathulata, Pontaudria, Monogyniu. Campanulacete. This 
plant very much resembles C. medium^ but which it greatly suipassea in 
beauty. By several botanists it has been regarded as the normal state of tha t 
species. It occurs wild in Hungary, Transylvania, the Bannats of Temes- 
war, and also in Siberia. It was tirsi taken up by Willdenow, in his 
enumeration of tiro plants cultivated in the lioyul Gardens at Berlin, and 
is principally distinguished from C. sibirica by its more branching habit, 
less wavy leaves, and larger dowors. The plant delights in a light gravelly 
or chalky soil, and produces its seeds abundantly. It occurs frequently in 
gardens under the name of pulcherrimat but whether it is identietti with the 
plant so called by 8 cubank, we arc uncertain. 


The Botanic Garden, Edited by Mr. B. Maund, F.L.S. Price 
Is. 6d. large ; Is. small : coloured. 

The Number for September (omitted in our last) contains — 

1. Rosa centifblia, var. Village Maid, Variegated Provence Rose. So 
numerous have the varieties of bccdling llobes become, and so mingled are 
the characters of some of them, that it is diflicult to give them a place in 
connexion with any distinct species. This beautiful variety is very compact 
in the arrangement of its petals, as well as rich in its general colouring; 
and cannot fail of beijoming a great favourite in tlie rosary. It has lately 
been obtained from Prance by tevoal English nurserymen. 

2. Hyssopws orientahs, Oriental Hyssop. Didyiiamia, Gymnospeimia. 
Eabiateie* This is a romarkably free-lloweiing omamuntul little shrub, of 
neat growth; and is more poMerfully aromatic than the H. officinalis or 
common Hyssop of our gardens. It may be propagated by division, from 
cuttings, or by seeds. If seeds are sown early in spring, the plants will 
ilower in the succeeding autumn. The systematic namt*, Hyssopus, is 
deduced from the Hebrew Rzob, signifying a herb for sacred uses. Some 
authors have stated, that tlio original word was compounded fSrom the Greek, 
lo signify “showering on the countenance,” in allusion to a custom of that 
people, who, in their religious coromouies, used powdered Hyssop to sprinkle 
on the lioads of worshippers : they either believed that it purihed those on 
whom it was showered, or they used it as typical of puriticatiou. 

3. Leptostelma maxima. Great J^eptostolma. Syngenesia, Suj[)crflua* Com- 
positm. ITiis bold herbaceous plant, but for its size, beai’s most of the g$nc> 
ral characters of the genus Erigeroii ; indeed, the botanical characters also 
of the two genera are very closely allied to each other. The compoidto 
tiowers of Leptostolma, each composed of such delicate parts, and elevated 
six or i^even feet high, make it a desirable appendage to the herhaoepiis 
ground or shrubbery. It may appropriately have a place amdngst thfe tall 
l^loxes, Ilelphiniums, Helian them urns, .^sters, and others of the tall 
positie. Notwithstanding it is a native of Mexico, it has borne, unii^ared, 
three stiooesrive winters in England ; therefore, doubtless, in the sevea^t 
«eas8hiB, it would require but a slight protection. It may be dirided Id. the 
root, and will grow in any aspect. Eeptostelma, from the Greek t fey il eJ, 
^lesdet, and ^elma, a crown ; in allurion to the slender peUdaof tvf. 
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Hybrid Foxglove. J)idyndmi% Angio6|)ormia. Scro- 
pltiilarwA. The species which we now introduce litu> been propagated be^ 
tween the Di^alU ambigua and Gloxinia specioia, by Mr. Alexander 
CA aiPBSLiif Curator of the Manchester Botanical and Horticultural Sk)ciotv’fe 
Oarden* We cannot give our readers any information so satisfactory "aa 
thatwrhich Mr. Campbell himself has furnished us. He says — “ The close 
resemblance which the flowers of Digitalis bear to those of the Gloxinia, 
suggested the idea that a cross between them was practicable. I selected a 
sh^t of Digitalis amhigua for oxpcrimonl ; half a dozen of its flowers were 
carefully feriiliaed with the pollen of Gloxinia spetiosa; the shoot was de- 
nudn4 of thn remaining of its flower-buds, and no more attention was bc- 
Stowpd tUl the capsules wei-c ripe. One half of those impregnatt'd, produced 
perfect seeds, which were sown immediately whenripc*, and placed in a warm 
frame till they vegetated, after which they went through the usual process 
pf polling, Mr. Campbell further states, that tho whole of thc'm 

flowered in great profusion in tho succeeding year, and continued till the 
frosts set in. How far nature will admit this system of hybridization, be- 
comes a curious and most interesting inquiry. It is evident that tho present 
division of genera forms no bar to the production of mules between them. 
In the similarity which the flowers of this genus bear to the Anger of a 
glove, has originated the name Digitalis, and its application to these plants ; 
the root of the word being tho I<atin digitak. 


PART III. 
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QUERIES. 

On a Succession of Fiowers. — You, or any of your correspondents, 
would oblige me (and many others whose gardens resemble mine) if you 
would favour me with the information required below. My garden is small, 
and consists of little beds cut out in a grass plat in fancy forms, with long 
narrow borders on the outside under the walls. I much wish to have a good 
succession of flowers in the lovely spring, the brilliant summer, and the 
mature autumn ; but do not know how to manage it. I appropriate a bed 
to each sort of flower, preferring that lo mixing various kinds. Of these 
small beds I ha^ e about t^vidvi* ; the outside borders are much shaded by 
largo evergreen shrubs. ^Vhat are the best flowers for my small beds, com- 
mencing with the spring 7 when should they be idanted ? when removed, 
and to what situation! by what succeeded for the summer when removed, 
&c, and the same for the autumn ? and wdicn one set arc planted, wdiat is to 
be attended to in the bringing on of the succeeding flowers ? I should 
mention that I have no greenhouse of any description, but have spare ground 
to raise the succession, and plapt the removed flowers. What is best to be 
planted in my dry shaded borders? A Reader. 

Stonelighf Warwickshire^ July, 1831. 

On Hyacinths, &c. — I shall feel obliged if you wdll favour a constant 
reader of your FloricuUwral Cabinet with a list of the best Hyacintlis, Car- 
nattons, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Pinks, Tulips, Dahlias, and Geraniums, 
whkdi ^ve been shown during the past summer. I should also feel obliged 
If yottt or any of your correspondents, would inform me whether they have 
nfiOd'Rny of ** Kemp's Prepared or Decomposed Salt'* as a manure in the 
what has been the result Flora. 

BoUonj SopU 1 lihf 1834* ^ 
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On the Acwccl^.-*!!! the number of your work published 
your ootmpondent, W. J. P., New North Poad, promised to give « trea^ 
on the best method of raising Auriculas, and treating the old i^le. 1 have 
token all the subsequent numbera, but am sorry to say the desired inilnima- 
tion*ha§no>t yet appeared; and having suffered severe losses, owing i& my 
ignorance on the subject, I intrude myself on your notice, begging you viU 
grant me the favour of your opinion and advice, and thereby much oblige 

Hagymtoiiej July 24//t, 1 834. W m. Spokes. 

P.S. An early answer will be esteemed an additional favour; the leas 
alluded to is the plants rotting off aith the surface of the earth. 

On Gladioli ses. Irises, &c. — ^W ill you, or any of your correspondehts, 
inform mo, through your valuable Magazine, of ihc best method of cultiva- 
ting the finer sorts of Gladioluses, Irises, Frittelarias, Mortagons, and Ixiaa 
— the time of planting — the best soil— and whether they will thrive in polst 

IsHnytorif Sept, 10/A, 1834. G. Ashley. 

On the Giant Brompton Stock. — Being a subscriber to the Florieyl- 
ttiral Cabinet, and not having seen throughout the work the method of raising 
the Giant Brompton Stock, 1 should feci obliged if any of your correspond- 
ents could, in your next Number, favour me with the method to pursue, in 
order have a good bloom ; being entirely at a loss to know wliethor they 
should bo kept in-doora or out during winter, and likewise the soil fit to sow 
the seed in. W, B. 

Fcnchurch street. Sept, 1834. 

On CoMiiRLTLM purpuretjai, &c. — I shall take it os a favour if the 
Conductor, or some correspondent, will inform mo of the best mode of 
blooming the t'ornire/um /)MrjpwrcMm. The plant I have grows very strong, 
but never shows any aj^pcaranco of bloom : it is growing in a stove at pre 
sent.— I am also desirous of some information on tlie ArdUia excelsior, I 
hav(‘ seen loss plants than mine loaded with fruit, but mine never has more 
than one or two flowers or fruit at once. The plant grows very well, and 
appears in good health. Ardisia. 

On Evergreens, &c. — W ill you oblige me with the names of a dozen 
different sorts of dwarf evergreens, say from one to throe or four feet high, 
fit to make a small shrubbery at the end of a narrow slip of garden ground 
in Pimlico, mentioning the proper lime to transplant th»*m, and where they 
arc to he got best ; also if there are any gardeners that pay exclusiv e aUen 
tion to growing evergreens, as there are some that grow Tulips, l*ink8. Car- 
nations, Pansies, &c. Henry Liddell. 

P.S. Is there any place in London where those Fuchsias mentioned in Mr. 
Barratt’s Article, in your August Number, can be procured, for I cannot 
send to Wakefield for a few shillings’ worth of plants f 

[Note. — All the kinds of Fuchsias may he procured of Messrs. Noble & 
Son, seedsmen, Fleet-street, London. Messrs. Loddiges have a most exten- 
sive collection of cveigroen shrubs, and a selection of fine plants might 
readily bo made in th(ir nursery at Hackney. The following are well worth 
growing, being hardy, vaiying much in foliage, and of a handsome growth : 
—Prinos glaber, Winter Berry, 2 to 3 ft. high; Kalmm htifolia, 2 to 3 ft.; 
Ligustrum sinenUs, Br<md-leav ed Chinese Pri\ et, 4 to 5 fr. ; Philhjreas, Holly- 
leavcd, 4 to G ft.; AngustifoUa, narrow-leaded, 2 to 3 ft.; WiUow-loaved, 3 
to 4 ft.; Rhododendron Caiawbiensis, 3 (t.,poniicum, do., waj mum, do., and 
many other species and varieties; Arbutus, Strawberry Tree, 4ft.; Cistm 
Ladamferus, Bock Rose, 3 to G ft. ; Daphne laureola, 3 ft., pmtica, do.; Erica 
sfricta, 2 ft, vulgaris plena, do ; Double-blo!>somed Whin, or Furze, 3 to 4 ft.; 
Tree Ivy, 3 to 4 ft.; Comus capifata, 4ft.; the narrow-leaved dwarf Laurel, 
3ft.; Lonicera smpervirens, Evergreen Honeysuckle, 4ft.; Acuhajaponica, 
Gold Plant, 4 ft. ; and Laurisl inuses. Some of the above kinds will, in 
Rome situations, grow higher; but they will bear cutting in^ so as to fbrm 
handsome bushes of the heights stated. Common Laurels, and most kinds 
of Htdlies, would also answer as common things, and would bear pruning 
to any de^^ size*— Cond.] 
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dK T|iE Calceolaeu and Mimulits F^lo^^ Seed, &c.— Cotlld 

ypUi ox apy of your rcadors, give rac a little information on raising tb^ Ottl- 
ceolfuia and ISlimulus from seed and from cuttings ? D. Peaa(*k. 

.fOtK Btoass.-^ln your Juno Number, you state that ‘‘cuttings of Garden 
Roms wiil now strike root under a hand gloss.’* Is the common Cabbilge 
Rose only meant, or the I'uscauy and others ivhich are hardy I 

c. c. c. c; 

[All kinds of Garden Roses are meant The cuttings should be the pre- 
sent year’s shoots, cut off close to the previous year’s wood. — Cond.J 

On PxtLiRs OF Roses, ^c. &c. — A coutiibutor to your Magazine would 
feel thankful for a more particular description of the way to make the 

Pillar of Roses’* mentioned in No. XV. p. 114. He would alw be glad t<» 
know if ThurtOerffia a lata m to rai^d from seed, and if so, when it should 
be sown, In order to its blooming in the open border in the summer. Also, 
when the Schizanthus Hookerii and retusers should be sown, and whether it 
is light to plant them in the open border. Is it improper to water them daily 
in the summer ! I have found them very apt suddenly to droop and decay, 
both in the border and in a frame. What is the probable cause 1 Are they 
annuals or biennials ! — as they are called both in different catalogues. 
Which is the most probable nursery-ground to obtain the Double White 
Hepatica — it seems there is such a flower, from your last month’s corre- 
spondence, p. 186) — and the Pentstemon pruinoi>wn ^ The latter I have 
attempted several times to procure, witliout success. 

Avgust VMh, 18^4. 


ANSWERS. 

Reply to Qleeies or ♦ and S. C. A. on Hlatus, &c. — In your No’ 
for July is a query by “ dated Bodmin. Since no one has taken up his 
pen to reply to the reque-.t, and as “S. C. A.” begs in your last No. that 
“ ♦’s” query may be answered, I again, but very reluctantly, take up my pen, 
fearing that some of your Correspondents may wish to throw my communi- 
cation into a “ sea coal fire,” or consider that the “ bear’s paw” may scratch 
np some of the "Iris’s* and " Snowdrops” who flourish so luxuriantly in 
tiie pages of tlie Cabinet, However, I have again taken the liberty of 
forming one of your Correspondents ; and if you deem my mnarks worthy, 
I shall be happy from time to time to give any information in ray power,— 
Your Correspondent requests a list of a few of the best kinds of greenhouse 
Ericas. As we cultivate upwards of 100, I give a list of a few of what 1 
consider the best that can be grown : — 

Those marked thus (♦) will stand any winter, and are very hardy; but 
(f ) require a mat. 

Erica aiistata. *£rica liuxtnella. Erica tricolor. 

bicolor. Bowiaiia. — • grandi flora. 

—— ampuUacea. monsonia?. mutabilis. 

mundula. ventricosa. vemix. 

— perspicua. sulphurea. sordida. 

Haxdy Ericas I do not cultivate, but send a list of what I fancy are good 
ones, viz. : — 

♦Erica actsea. ♦Erica floribunda. ♦Erica tri flora. 

australis. ' camea. f multiflora. 

f umbellata. vagans. vulgaris. 

colluna. stricta. tetralix. 

He wishes for a coUoation of hardy greenhouse plants. If he wishes his 
place to look gay, I would advise him to have a few Camellias, which will 
flower in spring with his Ericas and Hyacinths, and would look very well 
dhring the spring. When the Camellias and Ericas go out of doors to their 
summer quarters, Calceolarias, Balsams, Cockscombs, Schizanthus of sorts, 
wilPli gmndiflora, and Fimelea docussata, l^melea rosea, Folargo- 

niiims of abrte, &c. Sac. will furnish him with a list of plants that will mt^e 
his l<k>k heautifliL I would advise him to exclude Vines, inMubstitate 
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that king of creepers, the Glyciue, which will amply repay htm fittf ,f^ly 
trouble he may he at in Its cultivation; 1 would plant it out of doors in gc^ 
soil, and bring it through the w all into the greenhouse. I think ^ have nW 
answered “ query. I oaunot in tny present letter give ** S. C. Al*** ib list 
of the best kinds of greenhouse plants for him to cultivate ; he does nht state 
how large his greenhouso is — ^perhaps Mr. Habiusok could not Eud'twoift 
for a long list! The best work on the cultivation of Stote and GrMikmiae 
plants, Ericas, &c. &c. is Forbes’s “ Hortus Wobumensis,” I forgot to 
answer query as to wiiether an high or low greenhouse is the for 
plants. I should say a low one — particularly as he wishes to cultivate 
Ericas, which should bo placed near the glass, and liave plenty of air and 
water," vide Forbes’s “Hortus Woburnensis,” or the extract Mr. HabUison 
made from it, 1 must now’ thank you for the spaci* you have given me in 
the pages of your Cabinet ; and again add, that 1 shall be happy at anytime 
to give any inforuiation 1 may be possessed of. 

August 6ihf ] 834. X C. H. 

On Carnations. — In answer to C. W. J., I beg to inform him that he 
quite mistook the disease in his Carnations, and, by so doing, hastened their 
death. His plants died either from the bark having been wounded in pull- 
ing otf the decayed leaves, or from their having been taken from unsound 
plants, or his having neglected to shorh'ii that part which connected the 
layer with the old plant to a level with the nib from which it hod made root. 
If this wore not cut oil, it decayed; and retaining a lai-ge quantity of mois- 
ture, caused the disease to spread upwards, till it rc'ached the pith, when* 
the decay became general, and the loss of his plants was the consequence. 
For this disease, when once established, 1 know of no ciuro or remedy, as it 
does not show itself till after the plant is dead. It Iheroforo becomes us to 
guard against the causes, such as I have before enumerated: besides these, 
lliere is another trick which llorists resort to, to cause this disease, viz., 
ruuniiig a red-hot needle up their centre; but asC.W. J. bought his of 
re8j)ectable florists, I should say nothing of the sort had been done. 1 
w ould not, for the sake of saving a few shillings, be induced to save layers 
from a plant in an unsound staU*, as in nine cases out of ton they inherit 
the disease, and repay us for ton mouths’ care by suddenly baulking our 
expectations. Many florists top-dress their idants in June; others water 
them with a solution of nitre : — to all such practices I am decidedly opposed, 
for if proper compost were used at the outset, they would require nothing of 
the sort; and they only produce dis(‘ase. I am sorry I can give C. W. J. 
no hopes that ho will over find a remedy ; and next year will be stiU mo*'e 
fatal than this, as I have this season seen few' collections where disttase did 
not prevail to a great extent. Innovator. 

^ept> 3(lf 1834. 

On Flowering Heliotropes. — In tlie spring take the plants to the 
potting shed; turn them out of the pots; reduce the old ball, cutting oil all 
dead roots ; repot them into pots suitable to the size ui the plant, in good 
loam and leaf mould ; give them a little water to settle the soil ; spur in all 
lateral shoots; put them iuto a stove heat or dung-bed best; gWe them air 
occasionally; and when growing freely, supply them with plenty of water; 
and in the summer months they should stand in water, when they will flower 
in abundance to the satisfaction of your Correspondent, Myrtella. 

Great Booiham, Surrey, July 2d, 1834. J. W, D. 

REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

1. Duke of SL Alban's Pink, This flower has, as will be aeon by the 
drawing, several distinguishing properties. We understand there are several 
varieties on sole under this name ; therefore, purchasers must be on their 
guard in order to obtain the tmo vai’icty, of wldch our drawing gives a cor- 
rect representation. 

2. Delphinium chinensis, var. alhifUtra, Double White-flowering Chinese 
Larki^tur. This veiy handsome Delphinium is a hybrids raised by Mr- 
Shilling^ iHurseiyiuiin, Northwarmborough, near Odiham, Hompehpra, 
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fttan seed collected fW>m D. ehinensis, blue-flowered, impregnated by some 
other kind not named to us. It is certainly a valuable acquisition, and well 
deserves a situation in every flower-garden. The flowers are of a delicate 
lively white, and, judging from the specimen sent us, will make a very gay 
and pleasing appearance, and be a striking contrast to the splendid blue of 

¥tic4liri Three-coloured Gilia . Scarcely any thing dan 
than this plant, when thickly flUiug a bed a few feet in breadth and length. 
It it quite hardy, grows about a foot high, with an erect stem, and 
foliage mnch resembling the ell-known 0. cnpi/ata; but the flowers are 
much longer, and instep of being collected in globose heads, are vridely 
spread at the head of long peduncles, which, being very numerous, form a 
large and rather dense panicle, and thus show off to great advantage. It 
flowers from July to September, and will grow in any kind of soil. It may 
be procured of Messrs. Warner & Co., and other Ijomlou seedsmen. 

4. Tropaolum majus, var. ShtUinffii, Shilling’s Hybrid Nastuitiuin. This 
very singular and pretty variety of Nasturtium (Indian Cress) is a hybrid, 
raii^ from seed collected from T. atrosanguineum, dark blood-coloured. The 
plant, in its habit, resembles its female parent, but the flowers arc larger, 
and very brilliant and showy. The corolla is quite flat at the surface, ex- 
hibiting the whole of it much more than 7\ atrosanguincum ; the petals are 
very round and neat j the spots at the centre ore very dark, and form a 
pleasing contrast io the other colour of the petals. The specimens sent us 
were destitute of the hairy fringe which is seen in the old kind of Indian 
Cress, as well as in 7\ atrvsangiiineum^ 

FLORTCULTURAL CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

GrEIEN-rousk Plants. — If any are not yet housed, they should now be 
without delay. All possible air should be admitted to the green house, ex- 
cepting when frosty. The plants should not be watered iu the “ broad cast 
manner, as it is termed ; but should be attended to sifu/lg, so that no plant 
may bo watered but what is actually dry. Water jhould not be given in 
the evening, but in the early part of the day, so that damps may be dried up 
before the house is closed. If watered in the evening, the damp arising 
during the night will cause the lea> es to decay, and encourage moss, lichens, 
&C. upon the soil. This >vill invariably be the consequence, unless fire heat 
be applied to counteract the effect. The soil in the puts should frequently 
be loosened at the surface, to prevent its forming a mossy or very compact 
state. 

Flower GiiRDEN. — All decayed stalks should be cleared away. Seeds of 
all kinds of flowering plants should be collected, if neglected hitherto. The 
borders should be dug over, and additional fresh soil be added where required. 
All kinds of perennial border flowers should be planted. If any plant has 
become too lai^e, it should now be reduced in size, and vacancies flUed up. 
Bulbous roots. Ranunculuses, Auemonies, &c., should be planted ivithout 
delay. For Auriculas, Carnations, &c., see last month’s Calendar, where 
suitable directions are given. j*)vergreen and deciduous shrubs may he 
planted this month. I*rotect beds of bulbous flowering plants in unfavour- 
able weather. Newly-planted shrubs, in exposed situations, should be secured 
to stakes. AU kinds of border flowers kept in pots for winter protection, 
&c., should be removed to winter quarters, either in pots, frames, or some 
warm, dry situation. Composts for floriculiural purposes should be turned, 
&C. Calceolarias that have been in borders should be taken up, and kept 
in pots, in a cool, dry situation, either in the green-house, frame, or pit. 
Lpt the plants of Chrysanthemums in-doors have abundance of air. In 
taldtig up Dahlia roots, be careful not to twist or injure the tubers near to 
the orowtt : tins attention is particularly necessary ^th small roots. Care 
sboii^ be taken to have the names or numbers well secured to the root by 
maane of copper- wire fastenings: it often happens that the stalk perieWs 
And names attached thereto are liable to be removed, suod p 
canse oon^hmon. Tubers of Commellina, and bulbs of Tigridias, shovild be 
pfesohred dty throngfh winter. 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICliE T. — On the Cultivation of Ten-week Stocks. 
By A. E. 

Having cultivated, for my own amusement, witli great success, 
lor several yc'ars ])ast, the Ten-week Sto(‘k, (/. c. the scarlet, the 
jiinple, and the white,) I am induced to inform you of the method 
I pursue, in order to have a line bloom of them in the spring. 
The last week in October, I remove the frame from a cucumber 
bed, situated in a full south aspect, raking all the old mould from 
the surface, until I come to the old dung. I then replace the 
frame, and spread on the top of the dung about three inches thick 
of good loamy soil, raiding it even, on which I sow the seed pretty 
thick (of course keeping each colour separate by a mark). I give 
it a good sprinkling of water, and shut the lights down close until 
the plants appear ; after which, I open the frame every day through 
the winter, except in wet or frosty weather ; but from the time of 
sowing until the middle of March, I never let them have a drop 
of water j in that particular depends their flourishing through the 
winter, for if they once get wet, they are sure to shank off. By 
exposing them to the cold, I make them hardy, so that I can plant 
them in the middle of March, which I always prefer doing when 
the weather is dry ; and though at that season the wind is gene- 
rally harsh and frosty, I do not find it affect the plants. By 
planting in dry weather, the plants get hold of the earth before the 
worms can drag them out. I prefer planting each sort in a bed 
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by tbemselmi as I fancy they make a much finer show than whon 
planted about the borders. A. E* 

Hoxton, Sepfn 3r</, 1834. 


ARTICLE IL — On the Culture and Management of the 
Auricula. By Paul Pky. 

I here send you my method of cultivating the Auricula, which 
1 have practised with the gi’eatest success for several years. The 
following is the cora])ost which I use to pot them in : — two bar- 
rowfuls of cow-dung, one year old ; one ditto of sheep-dung, one 
year old ; one ditto of maiden loam ; half ditto of black leaf- 
mould ; and one peck of river sand. I have discontinued the use 
of hot manures, (such as blood, night-soil, pigeons' dung, &c.) 
as I have more than once proved their “ ill effects,** Many young 
florists, from a wish to outrival the elder ones, have used this trash 
to such an extent as to kill their plants altogether. When the 
plants arc potted, set them in a shady place till they have taken 
root, at which time be careful to protect them from heavy rains. 
Towards the latter end of Septembc'r, they should be placed in a 
frame upon bricks or tiles, in a full south aspect ; raise the frame 
by placing a biick at each comer, to admit a free cument of air to 
pass between them, in which situation they may remain till frosty 
weather commences. Plow ever cold llie weather may be, provided 
it is fine, the lights should be taken ofl* during the day, and put 
on again at night. Towards the beginning of P'ebniary, they must 
be carefully covered up every night, to prevent the buds receiving 
any check, as by this time some of the most forward will begin to 
show bloom. Although I stated above that I had discontinued 
the use of hot manures, I nevertheless tliink it requisite that a 
small portion should he used in top-dressing : to a barrowfnl of 
the above compost, add not more than a peck of goose-dung, at 
least two years and a half Old. With this dress the plants about tlie 
beginning of February ; remove the old soil clean away down to 
the fibres, and replace it with the new ; give to each a good water- 
ing with pure water. Should any gentle rains fall during the 
months of February or March, you may expose them for an hour 
or two, once or twice in the course of each month ; keep them 
closdiy covered up with mats every night, for one Right's frost 
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wCiuld do them a great deal of injury ; remove the mats* early oveiy 
morning, and raise the lights, to admit a small portion of airt ; 
should the weather prove fine, push the lights completely off. 
Towards the latter end of March, the trusses will begin to rise, 
when those buds that are small, and the over-crowded ones, should 
be thinned out, leaving from five to ten pips upon each stem. The 
period from tlie opening of tlie pips to full bloom I consider the 
most critical — that is, from the end of JMarch to the end of April ; 
during which time the lights must be kept over the plants night 
and day, raising them a little behind to admit air. Should the 
sun shine hot, as it frequently does towards the end of April, it is 
advisable to throw a thin mat over the lights about ten o’clock, 
and remove it again about four. Be careful to supply them regu- 
larly with water ; for should they at any time be allowed to flag, 
it will give them a serious check. When the pips begin to expand, 
they should be removed to an eastern a.s])ecl, and covered with 
hand-gliisscs ; under a low fence or ridge is the most siiilahle place, 
where they can receive about two hours of the moniing suii. The 
glasses must be raised a few inches to admit air, but they should 
be shut down close at night, and covered with a stout mat or two. 
When the pips are all expanded, the plants may bo removed to 
the stage, which should face the north : as to the construction, 
growers differ greatly, but I think tlie most simjdc method is 
1 . as here represented (fig. 1.^ 

The lights A being taken off 
this ibnns a very good .summer 
'situation. Curtain.s .should 
')c hung on, as .shewn at B, 
to let down ni (ause of fro^t 
or driving rain. Small rings 
diould be laslencd on the 
bottom of the curUiius, to catch to nails or hooks placi d in the 
lowest shelf, and thereby prevent their being wafted to and fro, and 
coining in contact with the plants. When placed upon the stage, 
care must be taken to supply tho plants with water, wdien their 
colours will become more brilliant, and, with their beautiful tints 
and sweet odour, amply repay the careful florist. As soon as tlie 
pips begin to^fiide, remove them from the stage (for they frequently 
receive great injury from being kept under cover too long)^ and 
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Ibmu upon l^ioks or tiles in a dool sbady place ndt under tiib 
drips of trees* In warm weather, care must be taken to supply 
tli<nn ^ith water at least throe times a week ; be careful not to lot 
water touch the leaves in dry hot weather ; to obviate this as much 
2. as possible I use a water-pot with the spojit 

Innied down (see fig, 2.j Treat them in this 
mariner till the time of potting, which for strong 
old idants signifies little ; be careful always to 
place a good handful of potsherds or stones at 
the bottom of each pot, to drain oft’ the super* 
abundant moisture. Should much rain fall during August and 
September, it is advisable to erect a slight covering over theplaiitSj 
for I have found that continued rains cause them to rot and decay. 

For the guidance of those who are about to commence the cul- 
ture of the Auricula, I subjoin a list of some of the most favourite 
kinds at present cultivated : — 



GRKEN EDGED. 

tree’s Colonel Taylor, 

Booth’s Freedom. 

Howard’s Nelson. 

{Stretch’s Alexander. 

Barlow’s King. 

Bollitt’s Ruler. 

Standard. 

GREY EDGED. 

Grimes’ IMvateer. 

Kenyon’s Ringleader. 

Waterhouse’s Coiiqiieror of Europe. 
’Fhompson’s Revenge. 

Ashford’s Rule- All. 

Rider’s Waterloo, 

■WIlirE EDGED. 

Taylor’s Favourite. 

Glorv. 


Crompton’s Admiral Gardiner, 
Lee’s Bright V^onub. 

Wood’s Delight, 

Pillar of Beauty. 

SELFs! 

Redman’s Metropolitan. 
Scholes’b Ned Ludd. 

True Blue. 

NetherwooiVs Othello. 

Bury’s J^ord Primate. 

Mellor’s Lord Ikmr. 

ALPINES. 

King of the Alps, 

Beauty of England. 

the Alps 

Queen Adelaide. 

Ultraraarine. 

Bishop of l*ondon. 


Should this meet your approbation, I shall at some future period 
send you my method of cultivating the Carnation. 

Paul Pry. 


ARTICLE III . — A few Observations on Soils and Ma* 
nures. By Mr. F. F. Ashford. 

Considering that a few observations on soils and manures will 
be acceptable to many of your readere, I am induced to send the 
ftlhwng for insertion in the pages of the Flortculiuml Cabinet, 
if fraught of admittance. 
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peais, 4iftags» f^egetablo decayed substauceii^ ai^d «iind$» 
are the |)rincipal kinds used in doriculture ; but various are the 
difForent mixtures and composts that may be obtained from them 
by admixtures, or adding one kind to another. 

L Loams are of various kinds, and go by different names, as 
stiff loam, sandy loam, yellow hazel loam, loam of a soapy texture, 
&c. These diflerences are caused by the loam being got out of 
different jjastures, and sometimes from being got from different 
depths. Yellow hazel loam is tho kind that I should recommend 
for floricultural purj30ses, owing to the openness of its nature, and 
tlie rich mellow qualities it possesses. It should be obtained from 
some neighbouring pasturage that has not been broken up for some 
years. As Mr. Prick has given, in page 186 of Vol. I., some 
excellent remarks concerning the nature of soils, I lliought it 
would be unnecessary for me to notice that subject. 

2. Peat is in the same respect as loam in having different names 
according to its kinds, which are, peat, simdy peat, and bog earth. 
Peat is that collected from commons of a line loose nature, but 
destitute of silvery sand. Sandy peat is that collected from where 
the Erica vulgaris grows spontaneously, and which is plentifully 
supplied with the above sand : it is most congenial to the grow'th 
of tender exotics, with lino iibrous roots, as Ericas, Epacris, Phe- 
nocoma, &c. Bog earth is that obtained cither from below the 
others, or from some moss or uncultivated place ; it may be dis- 
tinguished from the above by tlic blackness of its colour, and the 
closeness of its nature ; it is sometimes found saturated with water : 
this kind, after being duly prepared, answers very well for what 
are commonly called bog plants, such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Kalinias, Andromedas, &c. 

3. Dungs and manures are also of various kinds, as those pro- 
duced from horses, cows, pigs, and fowls, and each has a different 
nature — as, for instance, dung from cows being the coldest, fi’om 
pigs the hottest, and from fowls the richest ; but I should recom- 
mend to horticulturists well decomposed hot-bed dung, made from 
the produce of the horse-stable, and at least two years old, which, 
in my opinion, will prove the best, as this kind of manure em- 
braces none of the above extremes. 

Vegetable decayed substances are also various, as leaf mould, 
rotten willow wood, wood ashes, and also the refuse of tbo'v^e* 
table or kitchen garden. 
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ip, fii^Hcr found in beds^ or on the si^d af 

the best kbid for florists is what is generally termed drift sund^ or 
sand washed by heavy showers into ridges. 

Having thus noticed the primary kinds of soils, &c. used in 
florienhure, it remains for me to state the preparations necessary 
before they can be used. The proper time for collecting the dif- 
ferent kinds of soils and vegetable manures is unquestionably in 
autumn, after the beneficial rains and solar influence of the pre- 
ceding summer, and that they may receive the requisite ameliora- 
ting quality of the forthcoming winter. In getting the vari<!nis 
kinds required, care should be taken not to dig more than nine or, 
at the furthest depth, twelve inches below the surface, as the soil, 
laying lower, is more concealed from the sun and atmosphere, and 
consequently not near so good. Let them be carted in fine, fair 
weather, and thrown up in the compost gi’ouiid in different heaps, 
placing the greensward of the loams on the top, with the roots 
uppennost, that they may the sooner decay. Thus let them 
remain till winter, when they should be at different times turned 
over, well chojiping and mixing the sward with the soil. The 
dungs, decayed vegetables, fallen leaves, and rotten wood, may be 
treated in a similar manner. 

It is a customary manner amongst old cultivators to sift their 
composts before using. This is, in a great measure, the cause of 
exotics not succeeding, and appearing in health and vigour : for, 
by the process of screening, all the stringy and fibrous rooty pait 
of the mould is lost, which is certainly the best part of if, as by 
its means the compost is kept open and free for tfce young roots to 
mil in, and, without this part, the ])articlcs of the soil get close 
together, and often bake as hard as a brick. Those persons that 
have practised this method think it impossible to improve, but one 
moment’s reasoning with themselves will convince them they are 
in error. Manures, &c. must of course be coarsely screened, that 
the stones, pieces of wood, &c. may be extracted ; but this opera- 
tion must only be performed when the said kinds are wanted. 

If this communication be thought worthy of the Floricvltwral 
Cabinet, it shall be seconded by another on the different kinds of 
compost that may be obtained by mixtures of the above. 

F. F. Ashforb. 


Calyon Hall, jittpal mth, 1834. 
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tV.—Gleaninff$ from Old AUtliUHf 'by 
* ' SnWbrop. ' ' 


i OF WATEKIKO PLANTS. 

'* Npw for llxe watering plants and flowers observe with pae. 

** If you fear dry w.eather, do not defer too long before you 
water, but do it gently before the eaith is too dry, consideration 
had to the depth of your roots and those that oa*c deepest water 
most ; and when you begin to W’atcr continue it long as you 
And occasion. 

** Use not Well water, for tender plants, for it is so sti’ained 
thro* the eai th or rather barren sands or rocks, and for want of the 
sun so chill and cold, that having no nouiishment, ratlier the 
contrary, doth more hurt than good ; Rivers that run quick end 
long on sharp gravel are little better, but if you are forced to use 
such, let it stand sometime in tubs in the sun mixed witli dung. 

Let the quantity and quality of the dung mixed with the 
water, be according to the nature of your plants ; if your plants 
be great growers and require heat, then put horse dung in your 
water : If your water be bad, then put dung in to help it ; Let it 
stand in the sun and open air micovered ; If your plants be fine 
and tender, then put Sheep or Cowes dung. Deer or Asses dung 
into the water ; the worse the giound and more barren be sure to 
put in the more dung. Take care you water no plants with stand- 
ing stinking ditch water, nor no water that stinketh ; for sweet 
water, (not too clear) and fresh mould (not musty or tainted by 
stinking weeds) is as proper for tender ])lants as sweet and good 
food, wann and clean lodging, for tender and fine bred persons. 

Rain water is very good if not too long kept, but if your 
Vessel be large, the ofteiier you stir it the longer it will keep 
sweet. 

Large and Navigable rivers, that receive much soil by wash- 
ing streets and the many sinks that run into it, and which by its 
own motion doth cleanse itself from that which is noxious, both to 
man and plants, is an excellent water for all sorts of plants. 

The larger the ponds be, the better the water is for plapts, 
the opener to the Sun the better, the more motion they have, by 
Horses washing in them, or Geese and Ducks swimming, 'tis so 
much the better. . , i 
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Wai6r a}} seeds with the smallest or rain like dfso|W eirt; 
and sot too mtich at a time or too fiercely, lest you discorer them, 

** Fw flowers and plants whose leaves lie on the ground, wattft 
them at some distance, by making a hollow circle about the |^nt 
and pouring water into it, by which means you avoid annoying the 
leaves by discolouring water, or chilling the roots by too sudden 
coldness. 

Use not any liquors, for watering either naturally hot as 
spirits, or artificially made so by heating over the fire. 

** In Summer time or all warm seasons, the evening is best for 
watering, because the water will have time to sink into the earth, 
and the plant attract it, before the Sun’s heat exhales it ; Bift in 
Winter or cold weather the morning is the most proper time, that 
the superfluous moisture may be evaporated ere the cold night 
overtake you, and chill perhaps kill a tender plant. 

" A Plant that delights in moisture, or a drooping plant that 
you think water will preserve may be watered by filtration, u e* 
hct an earthen or wooden vessel on a brick full of water near your 
plant, that all the water may be higher than the earth ; wet a thick 
woollen list, put one end with a stone or bit of lead to it into the 
water, that it may keep to the bottom ; lay the other end on the 
ground near the root of the plant, and the water will distil out of 
the boul or pot through the list, because that part of it out of the 
j)Ot of water, hangs lower than that within, &c. 

All sorts of fibrous roots arc assured in their growth by con- 
venient watering ; but for bulbous and tuberous roots, the Gardi- 
ner’s hand ought to be more sparing.” 

Samuel Gilbert, Phileremus. 

In the above extract no mention is made of watering over the 
foliage. To newly removed plants it certainly is most beneficial 
and very much promotes their growth. In smoky neighboui’- 
hoods, watering or syringing over the leaves, in dry weather, 
cleanses them from soot, and, dust, and enables them to perform 
their proper functions with vigour. It must, however, be carefully 
home in mind that the top watering can only be safely performed 
when the sun has left the plants in the shade. The only plants 
that I am aware of that form an excepikm to this rule are "rite * 
Chiflase ChfyBanAemumSj the fdiago of which is very 
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ne&tted by being watered in the blazing sun. In dry weather I 
always remove plants in the evening, and water them well over^ 
head, and which I continue to do, at the same period, as long as 
appears necessary. Snowdrop. 

ARTICLE V. — On the Culture of Heliotropes. By Ml*. 
Henry Ladds. 

Observing that one of your correspondents requests information 
on the cultivation of those fragrant plants, the Heliotropes, — and 
having cultivated them very successfully in pots, so as to have 
them in bloom from March to December, — I herewith send you 
my mode of treatment, for insertion in the CabineL 

About the middle of June, the old plants are in vigorous growth, 
and beginning to bloom. If there are more branches than what 
1 think are necessary, I cut all out excepting five or six on each 
plant. If I find I have not sufficient for my supply of cuttings, I 
now cut down some of the old plants to within three inches of the 
bottom. After dressing off the leaves at the lower part of the cut- 
tings, (which are about four inches from the end of each shoot,) I 
insert them in sand and loam, placing them close to the side of 
the pot, and put them into a frame, where a slight heat is kept, 
shading them from sun. By the beginning of August, the cut- 
tings are well rooted. I then pot them into sixties, using a rich 
soil, and well draining the pots. By the end of August, the plants 
begin to shew bloom ; as soon as that ap 2 >cars, I cut off the tops, 
leaving each about inches long. The old plants which I raised 
last year, will, by the end of August, be nearly exhausted of flowers : 
from these I take off a good supply of cuttings> and, with those 
.1 cut from the young plants in heading down, I provide my next 
and last supply for the year. These I insert into seed-pans, as 
close as I can, to strike ; placing them in a sti’ong heat, ‘so as to 
get them well rooted before cold weather sets in. I let them stand 
in these pans through the winter, being a saving of room. 

By the middle of August, those plants I cut down in J une will 
be in bloom. After flowering, I cut the whole of them down to 
within a few inches of the bottom s by this means young shoots 
we unybnnly produced near the roots, which make the plants 
appear full, and not so unsightly as when they have long naked 
You IL ^ N 
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stems. After heading down, I place the plants in cool ftames, 
where I keep a small supply of tan, for the winter. In this situ- 
ation the plants generally lose most of their leaves, but they retain 
life. 

About the first week in May, or even earlier, I pot the plants I 
struck last J une, and which have been kept in C0*s, into 32-si2:ed 
pots ; and the cuttings I struck in August, into CO s, and when 
grown sufficiently, into 32 ’s. 

The compost in which I grow the Heliotrope consists of one- 
half well-rotted dung, one-fourth loam, and the remainder river 
sand and vegetable mould. 

I keep no old plants that are more than three years old at the 
utmost, the stems after that becoming ragged and unsightly, nor 
do they bloom as w^ell as young plants ; but I keep all my plants 
young, and therefore they are vigorous and handsome. The old 
plants that I no longer want for pots, I turn out into the open 
border, where their delightful fragrance amply compensates for any 
situation they occupy. They bloom more vigoronsly in tlie open 
border than when in puts, but in the latter they furnish a supply 
of bloom for a room, green-house, or conservatory, and they will 
far more than repay for any teouble bestowed upon them with a 
continued bloom from March till December, At the latter end of 
the year, as well as for spring blooming, the moderate heat of a 
stove will be required. 

During November and December, wlien Chrysanthemums are 
in blossom, and intermixed •with Heliotropes, young plants of 
Fuchsia microphylla, Alonsoas, white and i)urp]e kinds of Chinese 
Primroses, &c., they produce a sjdendid lively appearance, turning 
this dull season of the year into the gaiety of spring or summer. 

Walworth. Henry Ladds. 

N.B. If room can be spared in a hot-house for the last supply 
of cuttings to strike in, I find them do w ell there, if shaded for a 
day or two at first. 

ARTICLE VI.— 0;^ the Raising of the Chetone harhata ^ 
from Seed. By A. E. 

Having been a subscriber to the Floricultural Cabinet from iln 
commencement, and having therefrom derived much valuable m* 
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iermatiou^ I feel great pleasure in coutribuliug my mite of expe- 
rience, and hope it may prove interesting to some portion of your 
numerous readers. 

In the autumn of last year, about November, I cut off the prin- 
cipal seed-stem of my Chelone barbata, and in paper carefully and 
gradually dried it, at a moderate distance from the fire. In Fc-r 
bruary I sowed the seed thus obtained, in soil composed of 

equal portions of sand, leaf-mould, maiden loam, and rotten ma- 
nure j covering this small seed, which to some would appear as 
dust, very slightly, and placing it in the parlour, having no green- 
house. In May the seedlings were placed out in the open border, 
and two of them are now (Sept. 9th) in full bloom. 

I have seen no description of this beautiful plant, except in a 
w ork entitled Flora Conspicua, in which it is stated that this plant 
can only be increased by parting the root, or by cuttings. My 
parent plant bio wed so profusely as to prevent the possibility of 
the former plan, viz. dividing the root ; and though I tried the 
latter one with three cuttings, it completely failed. From the 
success of my first experiment, I am induced to believe that the 
seed of many valuable plants may be perfected in our climate. 

As I think the w^ork before alluded to is discontinued, I shall, 
for the benefit of your readers, copy the author's remarks on this 
beautiful plant. 


CHELONE BARBATA. 

Dim'NAMIA. AnG10SI‘KHMIA, 

Class 14. Order 2. 

The delicacy and grace of this herbaceous plant will ever be 
found sufficient to induce the lovers of flowers to give it a conspi- 
cuous place in the herbaceous border. The singular formation 
and pendant position of its little tubular flowers — the handsome 
pyramidical form produced by each stalk — and the height to which 
the centre stalk of the established plant vrill rise, (often six feet,) 
surrounded by other stalks of weaker and shorter growth, producing 
a succession of blooms for nearly tw'o months, — ^render this plant 
truly interesting. 

It thrives well in common garden mould, but will grow luxu- 
rtriantJy with a portion of loam. As it does not perfect its seeds in 
Ahis^ country, it must be increased by diividing the root, or by cut* 
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tiugs ; which latter method will answer very well, by taking the 
young shoots, and placing the cuttings under a hand-glass. 

** It is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1793.** 
Comdean, near Cheltenham, Sept, 9th, 1834. A. £• 


ARTICLE YlI*~^Itemarks on the Colours and Proper^ 
ties of One Thousand Species and Varieties of Roses. 
By St. Patkjck:. 

(CONC].UO£I> FROM PA.GE 

CREEPING AND RUNNING ROSES— (continued.) 

NAMES. DESCRIPTION. 

78B Princess Louise Fine white. 

7g9 Marie .Beautiful white. 

790 Purple Boursault Semi-double purple. 

791 Queen of the Belgians Delicate white semi-double, 

792 Rose Glare Single bright red. 

793 Sempervirens Single white. 

794 ■ I- pleno Doublo white. 

795 rosea Double rose. 

796 Seneca Single delicate white, 

797 True Crimson Boursault Beautiful crimson. 

798 Watts’ Climbing Provence, . , . . .Fine rose. 

799 Zephyr Fine rosy blush, 

NOISETTE ROSES. 


800 Aline Chatelain . . . 

801 Amenia 

802 Amerique Blanche . 

803 Amie Vibert. ...... 

804 Belle de Woodlands 

805 Brulor . . . 

806 Bouganville 

807 Boule de neige . . . 

808 Boquet tout fait • . • 

809 Cadot 

810 CamelHa pourpre . 

811 Caroline 

812 Cerise 

813 Chamagana 

814 Charles the Tenth . 

815 Charlotte Calper . . . 

816 Comtesse Odoissco • 

817 Conque de Venus , 

818 Countess d’Orleans . 

819 Cramoise 

820 Dclaage 

821 Demetrieuse 

822 Due de Bouflers , . , 

g23 Broglie . . , 

824 Felicite 

825 Grandidora 

826 Isabelle d’Orleans , 

827 Jacques 

828 La pherie.., 

829 — Fayette ....... 

830'— Jolie 


Fine white. 

Large rosy bliislu 
Semi-double white, 

, Fine large white. 

Fine pinh. 

Fine pale blush. 

► Pretty light purple. 
Beautiful pure white globe, 
►White and yellow eye, 
.Laige deep lilac, 

. Fine rosy purple. 

. Ih’etty small pink. 
.Beautiful purple. 

• Pale blush. 

.Very double fine red. 

. Bright pink. 

.Very pretty rosy blush. 

. Largo blush white. 

.Fine large blush. 

.Very double small red. 
.Small comiiact white, 

. Light crimson. 

• Small sulphur. 

• Pale rosy blush, 

.Fine blush. 

•Very large blush. 

. Fine globe white, 

. Fine small red. 

• Fine large rose. 

• Deep purple. 

rasp. 
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KAMBS. 

R31 Lamarque 
892 La Ncige 

833 — Nympha 

834 — Petite AngeTinne , . . 

836 

836 Madame d'Arblay 

837 Laffay 

838 Mademcasolle d’Eufrasie 

83!!^ Felicia , . , 

840* Marianne 

811 Mignon 

812 Milaiie do Montgoie . . . 

843 Miltou 

844 Nana 

843 Nankin 

846 New French Yellow * . . 

847 Old Blush 

848 Ordinaire 

849 Hnk, Wells's 

850 Pourpre Fonce 

831 Pulchella 

852 Purple, Wellses 

833 Red ' 

851 llononcule 

855 Sir Walter Scott ....... 

856 St Pierre 

857 Thelaire 

838 White, Wells’s 

839 Yellow, Smith's 

860 Zobeido 


DESqUlPTION. 

Very large pale sulphur-colour. 
Small delicate white. 

Small rose. 

Small cream-colour. 

Very beautiful large blush. 

Fine rosy blush. 

Beautiful rosy purple. 

Very splendid cream-colour. 
Cream-colour. 

Very double lilac. 

Small globe white. 

Bright red. 

Bright blush. 

Small lilac purple. 

Small buff. 

Fine deep yellow, tinged with red. 
Very light blush. 

Pink. 

Fine bright pink. 

Small purple. 

Small rosy purple. 

Beautiful purple. 

Large fine pink. 

Very fine pale blush. 

Fine large rose. 

Pale purple. 

Fine large rose. 

Beautiful delicate white. 

Beautiful pale yellow* 

Small delicate rose. 


861 

862 

863 

864 

865 

866 

867 

868 

869 

870 

871 

872 

873 

874 

875 

876 

877 

878 

879 
860 


881 

882 

883 

884 

885 

886 
887 
688 


PERPETUAL ROSES. 


Bolle Fabert 

Nanette 

Cent fcuillo 


Du Roux 

Four Seasons 



Grand Perpetual. Very largo deep rose. 

Josephine Antoinette Small rose. 

La Micnne Rosy purple. 

Louis Philippe Largo dark crimson. 

Monstrous Four Seasons Large delicate rose. 

Palmire Fine pale blush. 

Perpetual Scotch Blush, very double. 

Perpetuello d’ Angers Large delicate blush, 

Pompone Four Seasons Delicate blush. 

Queen of Perpctuals Fine pale blush. 

Rosa Pcestana Semi double ciimson. 

Rose du Koi Beautiful bright enmson. 

Sixth of June Very double blush. 

Stonwell Perpetual Fine flesh-colour. 

Wlnte Four Seasons Beautiful white. 


Amelie Guerin 

Antiope 

Attelaine de Bourbon. 

Beante Vive 

Bolle de Bengal .... 
Bizarre de la Chine 
Bonne Genevieve • • , 


HYBRID ROSES. 

Fine white. 

Small shaded purple. 

Beautiful large bright rose. 

.Small fine rose. 

Bright rose, 

, . . Crimson globe. 

. .Fine dark purple. 
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NA3IIS8* 

8S9 Oamuse Came .«•••«• 

890 Cannin Feu. 

891 Celine 

892 Celestial 

893 Clair de Crassac . . • . • 

894 Colonel Fab\ier 

895 Coronation 

896 Coupe d’ Amour 

897 Duke of Devonshire . 

898 Eliza Fenning 

899 Ethereal 

900 Fulgens 

901 General Paget 

902 Hybiide Blanc . • . • • 

903 King of Roses 

904 La Cerisette 

905 Lady Stuart 

906 I.a Grandeur 

fK)7 — Tourterolle. ...... 

908 Lilac Queen 

909 Miralba 

910 Morning Star 

91 1 Ne plus ultra 

912 Pourpre Panachee ... 

913 Reine de Belgique . . . 

914 Roi de Prusse 

915 Rose Blaini 

916 Chateleino 

917 Montan d’ Angers 

918 Sebastiana 

919 Seulisienne 

920 Susotte 

921 Targelie 

922 Thisbe 

923 Thornless Violet 

924 Triomphe d’Anger ... 

925 de Guerin . 

926 ■ ' — Laffay... 

il27 Victor Hugo 

928 Tracy 

929 Wellington, Lee’s ... 


DESCMSTiON* 

. Pretty blush colour* 

.Large compact red. 

. Large pale blush* 

.Beautiful blush. 

.Pretty cherry-colour. 

.Largo bright rose. 

. Shaded dark and light purple. 
.Fine bright rose. 

.Fine large lilac, striped with whii 
.Small fine blush. 

.Beautiful purple. 

. Large line dery ezimbon red. 
.Fine rosy pink. 

.Very double white. 

.Fine violet. 

.Large red. 

.Very large globe blush. 

. Largo fine rosy crimson. 

. Lead-coloured, cup])ed. 

.Deep lilac. 

. Small dark crimson. 

.Very large globe purple. 

.Large round red. 

,Fino shaded purple. 

.Globe rosy lilac, 

. Purple. 

, Fine globe rose. 

, Large rosy purple. 

Fine large dark purple. 

.Fine dark crimson. 

.Small flesh-coloured. 

.Fine dark crimson. 

.Large reddish purple. 

.Pale blush, nearly white. 

.Dark puce velvet. 

. Globe rose. 

.Largo rosy blush. 

. Delicate white. 

. Large rosy lilac. 

.Large dark crimson. 

.Purplish crimbon. 


L’ISLE DE BOURBON ROSES. 


930 Aristide Small purple lilac. 

93) Chloc Lai*ge fine blush pink. 

932 Faustina Flesh -colour, 

933 General Dubourg .Beautiful large rose-< olour. 

934 Jeanne d’Albrez Small lively rose. 

935 L’Isle de Bourbon Fine rosy crimson, semi double. 

936 Madame Desprez Large bright rose. 

937 Veleda .Large blush. 


CHINA ROSES. 


938 Admiral de Regini Small semi-double purple. 

939 dll Pern Large dark red. 

940 Atropurpurea Small dark purple. 

941 Barclayana Semi-double rose. 

942 Beau Cannin .Fine deep crimson. 

943 Belle d'Amosa, Beautiful crimson, curiqualy 

with white. 

944 Amour. .Fine bright rod. 

945 1 ..^ de ]Kt0i£a .Fine crimson and purple. 
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NAltfRs. 

946 Brtle de Plaisance 

947 Traversi 

948 Villoresi 

949 BengallensiB Pallida . . . . 

950 Hubra. . . . . , 

961 Camellia Blaiic 

952 Roogo 

953 Countess of Albemarle .. 

951 Crameise Supericure . . . , 

955 — Triomphante 
950 Duchesse de Beni 

957 Frangrantissima a Odour 

958 Glorie d*Antouil 

959 Gracile 

960 Tgncscem 

961 Indica Gloriosa 

962 Minor Blush . . . , 

963 — Rubra ... 

964 — - nana. 

965 * — • ' Buperba . . 4 . . . • 

966 Lawrenceana 

967 Marie Louise . , • 

968 Nouvelle Pivoine 

969 Petite Triomphe 

970 Strombio Rubra 

971 Triumph of Ghent 

im White 

975' Willdw-leavod..r 


DESCWFTtON. 

» Small semi’double scarlet. 

Small blush 'nhite. 

Small dark red. 

Very pale blush. 

.Large rose. 

Beautiful largo white. 

.Fine red. 

Fine largo rosy blush, dark in the 
centre, 

. Large bright crimson. 

, Large very fine crimson. 

, Veiy’ compact red. 

.Beautiful scented large blush. 

.Very dark crimson. 

.Large delicate rosy pink. 

. Small fiery red. 

, Very large fine rose. 

. Small blush. 

. Small red. 

.Small pink. 

. Fine bright rose. 

, Very small pretty rose. 

. Fine large ro.se. 

.Very large blush. 

.Small shining red. 

, Fine globe red. 

► Large bright rose. 

.Very pure, 

, Semi-double bright rose. 


SCOTCH ROSES. 


974 Adelaido Large fine red. 

975 Appollo Large red. 

976 Blanda .Large marbled blush. 

977 Daphne Pinkish lilac. 

978 Flora Semi-double dark red. 

979 Guy Mannering Large light blush. 

980 Ivanhoe Large very deep blush. 

981 Juno Marbled red. 

98£ La Neige Fine pure wliite. 

983 Painted Lady White and crimson, prettily shiped. 

984 Pluto . 4 Very dark red. 

985 Purpurea .Reddish purple# 

986 Queen of May Bright carmine. 

987 Sulphurea Straw-colour. 

988 True Yellow Large fine sulphur-colour. 

989 Venud Crimson red. 


MUSK ROSES. 

990 Blush * 4 4 •••••* 4 .... Semi-double pale blush. 

991 Fringed Small compact white. 

992 Nepalensis plcno alba Yellowish white. 

995 rubra • . . . . .Light red, 

994 I?rincess de Nassau . 4444444.44 .White, with a yellowish contra. 

TEA-SCENTED ROSES. 

995 Belle Felix * Fine bright rosy lilac. 

995 Bourbon Very large white globe. 

997 Boutdaaye • • . • • Fine large delicate pink. 

998 Hymenee. . Fine white, with a yellowish centre. 

jMXif FaRAch^e • • • • t • 1 1 r 1 1 1 # stnur^colour and delicate rose. 
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NAMK8. DESCRIPTION. 

1000 Large crimson Large splendid crimson. 

1001 La Surprise Small delicate rose. 

1002 Reve du Bonheur Rosy blush, with a yellow centre. 

1003 Roi de Siam Large bcautifal pure white. 

1004 Strombio Fine creain>colour, tinged with blash. 

St. Patrick. 


[The Article on Roses, as sent by our correspondent, to the amount of a 
thousand kinds, is now closed. We hare had much pleasure in insertiug it; 
because we think that it will be a standard to ascertain the correctness of 
kinds cultivated, as well as afford direction to the selecting of sorts for a col- 
lection, so that the various colours may be chosen, and thereby produce the 
greater contrast. Those persons who admire and cultivate this most beautiful 
class of plants will, we believe, appreciate with ourselves the value of tli© 
above list, however lengthy it has been. A correspondent has just sent us a 
small list of some additional kinds, which we shall insert in some future 
Number; and as new sorts appear, we purpose giving their names and 
colour, and the class to which they belong. This will afford information, as 
well 08 discover imposition, if practised, from persons not selling the correct 
kinds ; and we are sorry that instances of that nature have bemi practised. — 
COND.] 


ARTICLE VIIT. — On PlanU which are peculiarly 
adapted for Planting in Masses ; each kind being 
showy and profuse in Flowering. By Flora, 
(continued prom page 253.) 

Commelina ccelestis, Sky-blue Coinmelina. Triandria, Mono- 
gynia. Commelinea?. The splendid blue flowers of this plant 
cannot be excelled, and its profusion of blossoms renders it de- 
serving of cultivation in every flower-ghrden. With mo the plant 
blooms from the middle of June to October. The roots are tuber- 
ous, and keep well through winter, if taken up after the blooming 
season, and preserved like Dahlia roots. Plants from the old roots 
grow, in good soil, from three to five feet high ; those from seeds 
reach only from one to two feet. The following is the mode of 
management I have practised for the last two seasons : — I fixed 
upon a circular bed, eight feet in diameter ; and the first week in 
May I planted four feet of the centre with the old roots, placing 
the crowns just under the surface of the soil. The outer portion 
of the bed I planted with spriny-soum plants, that had been raised 
in pots placed in a frame. Both the roots and plants were planted 
about six inches apart. Thus the centre of the bed being mudi 
higher than the outer part, the appearance was that of a splendid 
blue cone of flowers, scarcely to be excelled in beauty. Seeds are 
produced in abundance, and may be obtained of seedsmen at a 
wnall cost.— (To be continued.) 
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PART II. 

NEW PLANTS 

WHICH HAVE APPEARED SINCE OUR LAST. 


In out former Numbers, we have always given a complete list of plants 
as figured in the periodicals of the preceding month. This, we have been 
given to understand, is an annoyance to the Conductors of those publica- 
tions. Wo shall, therefore, discontinue it, and in future present to our 
readers a monthly alphabetical list of such new plants as may come under 
our notice during the month ; and we shall spare no trouble to make it as 
complete as possible, avoiding what was inevitable in our former plan, the 
naming and describing many old and worthless plants. 

Acacia plumosay Feathery Acacia. (Bot. ATag.) This climbing species of 
Acacia will require a conservatory or greenhouse protection in this country. 
Its fine carved plumes of foliage would have an imposing appearance if 
grown in a conservatory, and the spikes of its yellow flow'ers would make it 
additionally attractive. In Madeira, when 3 it is cultivated in the open air, 
it must be a desirable and ornamental appendage to a residence. The plant 
belongs to the class Polygamia, and order Monocia; natural ordt*r, Legu- 
minosa*, the pea tribe of fiowers. Thci name Acacia is from akazo, to 
sharpen, most of the Acacias being thorny. 

/.oudofiia, Loudon's Adesmia. {BoUReg.) Neither the plant nor 
the flower of this new Chilian shrub are striking; the forim*r ore small, of 
a yellow colour. It has an appearance of the common English Genista, but 
not near so pretty. It belongs to the 10th class, Decandria, and Ist order, 
Monogyuia; natural order, Legumiuosie. Andesmia is derived from the 
Greek a, prio, and desman, a union; the separation of the stamens. 

Azalea indica variegaia, variegated flowered. {Bot, Reg.) Mr. Knight, 
nurseryman, King’s-road, Chelsea, is in possession of this new and fine- 
flowered Chinese Azalea. Its beautiful white flowers, suffused with a fine 
rose-colour, produce a most pleasing effect. The plant well merits a situ- 
ation in every collection. Azalea belongs to the 5th class, Pentandria, and 
Jst order, Monogynia; natural order, Ericem, The name is derived from 
azaleas, dry; habitation. 

Batemannia CoUeyii, Colley’s Batemanuia. (Bot.Reg.) I'his handsome 
flowering orchideous plant from Demerara, has a singular and striking 
appearance, the sepals of the blossoms being brown and purple, tipped with 
green, and the labellum white and yellow. It belongs to the 20tli class, 
(iynandria, and 1st order, Monandria; natural order, Orchideas. The name 
from Jas. Bateman, Esq. 

Billardiera avails, oval-leaved, {Bat, Reg,) This climbing plant very 
much resembles Sallyx heterophylla, but the flowers are of a greenish yellow 
colour. As it is from Von Bieman’s Land, no doubt it will thrive in the 
open air in this country, if favoured with a warm situation. Plants of it 
may be had of Mr. Lowe, of the Clapton Nursery. The plant belongs to 
the 5th class, Pentandria, and 1st order, Monogynia; natui^ order, Htto- 
spores. Billardiera, from La Biulardiebe, a French botanist. 

CakeelaTia crenatift^a, var, Knypersliensis, (BrU, Flow, Gard,) This 
handsome hybrid, raised at Knyperly Hall, StaflprdAhir^ is a valuable 
addition to this pleasing tribe of idants. The bright yellow flowers, with a 
large spot of chocolate vchet colour, and the ooroBu being » su|>er&^ 
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size, render it a striking object. This species is known in some collections 
as C. pondula; and, like it, the present Aariety will not gi’ow higher than a 
foot, if grown in the open air ; but if kept iii-doors, it will of course grow' 
taller, and, we think, make a belter appearance. We hope th# kind wdll 
soon he in the liands of AI<*ssrs. Popk ^ Sons, nui’sciymen, near Bir- 
mingham, AFhence it might then ho obtained. Calceolaria belongs to the 
2d class, Diandria, and Jst order, Monog>uia; natural tuder, Scrophularinn^. 
"J'honame is A'om catvvola^ a slipper; the llow'er resembling a shoe or slipper. 

Veuizia scabray rough-leaved. {Uot Heg,) This small new Jaiiuii shrub, 
with its v'hde blossoms, in racemes, and in apiiearance like the small tloAvers 
of a common Syringa, will doubtless b(* an acquisition to the pleasun*- 
ground; and as it Anil be quite* hardy in this country, we hope it will be 
distributed from the London Horticultural Society’s (Jarden, so as to bo 
spread through the country before long. The plant belongs the 10th class, 
and 3d order j natural order, Philadelphia, Syringa tribe of flowers. 

Kennedia nigricans, dark -flowered, {hot. lieg.) From the report (>f the 
Loudon Horticulture Society’s Meetings, it appears that this new and 
strilring sjiecies of Kennedia was exhibited at the Koom in liegent-street, on 
April 1st, by Born Millkr, Lsq., who had raised it from seed. There 
api>eara to be another iieiv species in cultivation by Messrs. Blchanan & 
Co., of Camberwell K ur.sery. In the species they possess, the flowers are 
of a dark purple, A\ith a patch of \elloA\ish green; the foliage large. I'he 
species exhibited by Mr. Bovn Millkr had smallish foliage, and tlie flow'ers 
very dark, said to be black, and a yellow' j)atcb. Sucli is tin* account W'O 
had from a most respectable J^ondon nurseryman. Both species are well 
deserving of cultivation ; and being natiAos of Kew' South Wales, Avill flou- 
rish as a greenhouse twining plant, either to cover a trellis or a supporting 
pillar. All the speci(>s produce seed freely, as Avell as strike by cuttings. 
•Sandy peat soil and Avell-drained pots :m* essentials in the culture. ’J’lie 
plants belong to the 17tli class, l)3ad<*li)hia, and — order, Di'candria; na- 
tural order, I^t'giimiiiosie, pea tribe of lioA>ers. The name Kennedya, aftt'i' 
Lewis Kenned v, Esq. 

Malva Munroana. {Hot. Card.) ’J'his plant is a hardy perennial, grows 
throe fpothigli; the flowers arc* small, of aliroAvnislired, rather uninti'resting, 
compared Avith other kinds of Mallow. The jdant belongs to tbe Kith class, 
Monadelphia, and ISth order, Polyandria ; natural order, Mahaeeu*. Mulva, 
from malaJiP, soft; referring toils medicinal pro])eiti('>. 

Malesherbia linearifoUa, linear V*aved. {Hot. Alag.) This is a very pr<‘tfy 
Chilian plant, and merits general eultiAiitioii in the green-house. 'Fhe plant 
not growing more than half a vard or two Icet high, and j>roducing panicles 
of pttrplish blue blossoms, eacli about an inch across, renders it a desirable 
species. As it is grown in the (Glasgow Botanic Garden, w'(* doubt not but 
it will soon be in gi'iu'ral circulation. Tlu* jdant belongs to tbe />th class, 
and 3d order; natural order, Passiflorea*. The name i*- fiom !•. Malks- 

IIERBE8. 

(Enothera Drnmmondii. {Hot. Mag.) Tliis i.s a very pretty Evening 
Primrose, and its tine yellow flowers give a striking etlect during autumn, 
and arc valuable for the flower-garden. (Enothera belongs to tluj 8th class, 
Octandrio, and 1st order, Memogynia ; natural order, Onograiia*. The name 
is from oinos, wine, and tliera, catching; acquired smell. 

lihododcndron man'anthum, large-lloAvered. {Hrit. Flow. Card,) This is 
the Azalea indica lateritia, noticed in the Cabinet, Vol. II., p. 1237. We 
cannot avoid recomimmding it to all the admirers of this tribe of planU*. 
Being of a low growth, and blooming profusely, it is very desirable. 7iio 
plant belongs to the lOth class, and Lst order; natural order, Ericetc. 77ie 
name is from rhodo, a rose, and dendron, a tree. 

Silene chlorefoha, Chlora-Ieavcd Catchfly. {Hril. Flow. Card.) A hardy 
perennial pbint, Aritli flowers pure whih' above, and puiplish undemeatli. 
ft will be useful to the flower-garden in pummer, growing only a foot high. 
The plant belongs to tbe 10th class, aud 3d ordiT; natural order, Caryo- 
])hylleaj. Silene, from stalon, salvia ; in allusion to the viscid, frothy mois- 
tuw? of the stalks of some species. 
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PART III. 


MISCKLLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


A LIST OF DAHLIAS 

THAT ILVVFi OnTAlNEl) TJIE GBilATEST MMGEil OF PRICES Dl RING 1831, 
AT THE \AU10L’b FLORU 1 LI I RiL AM) IIOR riCLLTl R \L EXHIBITIONS. 


Our lloricultural frionds ]ia\ini? sent us accounts of a gi*cat number of 
Dahlia exhibitions that have tahun pLu’c throughout England, Scotland, 
and Wales we have selected some of the Linds tljut have uon the greatest 
number of prizes, in order that our readers may h.ive a knowledge of those 
which are considered to possess tlic most superior properties as tf) colour 
and form. Some of the kinds in each class of colour arc \cry non, and but 
littlo si)road through the country; consetpicnlly, {\lth(uigh very superior in 
thoir class, the range of cx'hibition being lu'cessarily limited, has prevented 
their attaining that station in the li-.t uhicli they deser\e : such of them, 
however, as we know to he good ones, ax,* iiuirked with an asterisk (♦), 
The mode of exhiluting the tlouers in '•lands or pans (“ontaiiiing i, G, li>, 
oO, or 100 kind'', having hecom<* ver\ general in th(‘ South (»f En^d.md, and 
many of the finest sorts having been thus exhibited, we hav(^ given tho 
accounts, as forwarded t(» us, of some of th(‘ Ix'st exhibition', in IhiRinanni’i*. 
Wo observe, in the accounts of exhibitions sent us, that tlic llowers of each 
class of colour an' shown by themselves when to any extent, and tliat the 
judges select iliree, siv, twelve, v^c. of the best llowers out of the' lot, com- 
mencing with the liiM be st llowc'i, s^'^ond ditto, and from such deci- 

sions the following table is taken. P.p, signilies a premier piize ^ — that i^, 
the prize ofiered for the best bloom of any colour, exhibited in the whede. 
The table is thus arranged, viz. King of tlieWliites, one premitt prize, seven 
Jirst prizes, dve second prizes, live third prizes, \c.; m all, gaiiiing ‘^7 prizes 


VVHITi:. 


Names. 


King of the Whites 

Ilarpalycc 

Paper White 

Dennis’s Queen of the Whites . . 

Dosdemona 

Mount of Snow 

Alba multiflora 

UVanscondant 

♦CamelUttflora alba 

Blush Lilac 

I’oncillia ....... • • 

Hermione.. 


p.p. J 2 B 

1 7 3 o 

I I 2 

3 


I 

1 I 
I ] 

1 2 

BLisn. 

12 2 

2 2 

3 3 2 


4 6 (> 7 « 

3 3 2 1 

I 3 I 

() 2 

3 2 2 1 

1 3 2 

i 2 
1 

I 


3 

3 I I 


0 10 Tot 
27 

2 1 1 
11 
10 
8 

1 3 

3 
3 
3 


11 

9 

8 
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Names. 

P.p. 1 2 3 

4 

Prizes, 

6 6 7 

6 10 Tot 

Wells’s Terfection 

4 4 




8 

Lady F ord wich • . 

6 2 




8 

Marchioness of Aberconi 

5 2 1 




8 

Harriet Martiueau 

1 a 

3 



7 

J uliet 

4 2 


1 


7 


EDGED. 





Queen of Dahlias • . • . 

10 3 3 

1 

4 

3 

21 

Beauty of Sheffield • « 

4 2 5 




ll 

Criterion 

3 2 

2 

2 

1 

iO 

Readii 

1 3 



2 

5 

Hall’s RanuncuUdora. *..••••• 

2 

I 

2 


5 

Andromeda 

3 2 




5 


POTTED. 





Priestley’s Enchantress 

3 2 

4 


2 

1 12 

Levick’s Incomparable 

15 3 

1 

1 


11 

Guttatus 


2 

2 

1 2 

7 

Daphne • • 

2 

1 


1 

4 

Isabella 

2 1 

1 



4 

Queen of Belgium 

3 1 




4 


LILAC. 





Royal Lilac 

2 3 ] 

r> 

1 


12 

Neptune 

1 2 3 

2 

1 


9 

Superb Lilac «... 

3 1 


1 


8 

Countess of Harrington ...... 

i 

2 


1 

7 

Willison’s Theodore ......... 

1 2 




3 

Zamia 

3 





Widnall’s Phillis 

\ 




1 

Violet 

1 




1 

Lady Hilda 

1 




1 

Fair Ellen 

1 




1 

Grandidora 

1 




1 


ROSE. 





Widnall’s Perfection 

1 8 0 5 

1 

3 

1 

2.J 

Lady Grenville 

5 3 


5 

2 

15 

Surpasse Triomphe Roy ale . . . 

2 3 1 

o 



8 

Miss Pelham . . . 

2 2 3 

r 



8 

Young’s New Rose 

1 3 

1 

1 


6 

Lord Byron 

1 2 2 




5 

Elizabeth 

1 3 

1 



5 

Oalanthus 

1 2 

1 



1 5 


SHADED. 





Belladonna • 

5 3 

2 


1 

11 

Brewer’s Fairy Queen 

3 3 1 


1 


8 

Colville’s Perfecta 

4 3 

1 



8 

Levick’s Wilbcrforce 

1 




1 

Picta 



1 


1 

Widnall’s Iris 

1 




1 


BtFF. 





Maid of St I^eonard’s 

1 2 1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Flora Macdonald .. 

1 1 




2 

Willison’s John Benson 

1 




1 

Seedling 

I 




1 


STRIPED. 





I.ovick*8 Commander-in-Chief 

13 5 2 

3 


1 

15 

Piota Formosissima. ......... 

4 2 2 

2 

1 

1 

I 1 14 

Zebra 

J 1 

2 


1 ! 

1 7 

Widnall’s Black Prince 

12 2 




5 
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Named. 

P.p. 1 2 

3 

4 

Priren. 
6 6 

7 « 9 lOTof 

Crowther’s Zobrina • 

1 1 

1 

1 


A 

Metropolitan Stripe 


I 


1 

1 1 4 

Linn’s Stripe . . • 

.. 1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Lady Duudas 

1 1 




2 


YEILOW. 





Widnall's Jason 

.. 6 3 

I 

3 

2 1 

16 

Queen of Yellows 

.. 2 3 

3 


1 

<) 

Squibb’s Pure Yellowi 

I 3 


2 

1 

7 

Widnall's Comus 

2 2 

1 

1 



Dwarf Yellow 



1 

1 2 

A 

Queen of Sheba 

4 




4 

Lcvick’s Seedling 

1 



1 

2 

Emperor 

.. 1 




} 

Brown's Midas • • • 

1 




] 

J eaunne Insurmountable • . . . 

1 




1 


ORANGE. 





Widnall’s Prince of Orange • • 

.. 1 4 r> 

3 

4 

2 1 

20 

Levick’s Lord Milton 

. • 13 


2 

2 3 

11 

Widnall’s Aurora 

. . 

3 


1 2 

6 

Lovick’s Yorkshireman 

1 1 




2 

Caradoria 

.. 1 


1 


2 

fiximia 

.. 2 




2 


RUBY. 





Beauty of Camden 

3 2 

1 



9 

Widnall’s Ajax 

.. 1 1 




2 

Dennissii 

1 

1 



2 

Donna Maria 

1 

1 



2 


PI RPLE. 





Lord Liverpool 

7 

4 


3 

1 16 

Widnall’s Granta «... 

. . 8 3 

1 


1 

16 

Purpurea Elata 

► .122 

1 

1 

1 1 

9 

Barratt’s Susannah 

.. 2 


2 

1 1 

6 

Douglas’s Augusta 

.. 2 


1 

1 

■ 5 

Plant’s Purpurea Perfecta . . . . , 

.. 12 



1 

4 

King of the Purples 

.. 1 3 




4 

Plutus 

2 




3 


SCARLET. 





Countess of Liverpool 

1 6 6 

3 

1 

3 2 

21 

Coocinea speciosissima ....... 

3 1 

4 


2 

2 12 

Connelly’s Queen Adelaide - . . 

2 2 



3 

7 

Lass of Richmond Hill 

2 

3 

1 


6 

Aurora - 

4 




4 

Widnall’s Rising Sun ........ 


2 


1 

1 4 

Duchess of Bedford . 

1 1 

1 



3 

Beauty of the Vale 

2 1 




3 

Daniel O’Connell 

1 2 




3 

Dennissii coccinea 

1 1 




2 


CRIMSON. 





Springfield Rival • . 

.16 2 

2 

3 

1 

15 

I^evick’s Shannon 

• 3 2 

4 


1 

10 

Prince George of Cumberland . 

2 3 


1 

1 2 

9 

Levick’s Homer 

.. 1 1 




2 

Rachael 

, • 

1 


1 

2 

Doctor Franklin 



2 



Lady Fitzharris 

1 



1 

2 

Hon. Mra. Talbot 

.• 1 1 




^ 2 
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HF>JP, 

p.p. 18 8 4 '!"* c' 7 n i> m ioi. 


^(itticia \ , J . . . . . . . . . * . . ... I 1 1 i i ' ■ ' ■ ' '' ’'5 

Carolus 13 4 

^^wsaXts Victory 11 I 

Cicero 1 1 I s 

Beauty of Hertford 1 1 1 3 

T^evlck's J&ountaiucer 1 1 

DARK. 

Loi-d Derby 3 2 1 2 3 U 

HaIVs Mogul 2 3 2 1 K 

Negro Su|>erb 3 d 7 

Boy 2 13 « 

I’aganini ^ ^ ^ <> 

Rammohun Roy 1 I 2 

I)aw8oii‘fi Victory 1 I 2 

Mont Gibberloo 1 1 2 

Othello 1 1 2 

Foster's Niagara ...... ........ I 1 2 


Tiie following Dahlias>were exhibited in slands, or pans : — 

Cambridge Horticultfral Sociefy, Sept. l(h*H. — Stands of 
blooms: — First prize, for S]»ringiield Ki^al, Tjcvick’s Incompaiable, Brewer’s 
Paragon, Foster’s Niagara, Uiiocnof Dahlias, Criterion, King of the Yellows, 
Granta, Jnwood's Ariel, Willmott’s Superb, WidnaH’s IVrfection, and Picta 
formosissima, to Mr. Brewer. — Second prize, ior l^oid Derby, Sir Robert 
Peel, Jason, Criterion, GraiiU, Rising Sun, Countesb ol Ja\erpool, Phillis, 
King of the Whites, Black Prince, and two seedlings, to Mi. VVidnall. — 
Third prize, for Countess of Li\(rpoo], Queen of Dahlias, King of Iho 
Whites, Rising Sun, .Tasori, Ih’inco George of Cumberland, Perfection, 
Springfield Ki>al, Granta, Ihcta formosibsima, Ariel, and Neptune, to Mr, 
Searle.— — A’/owrfs oj su blooms: — First iirize, for Criterion, Neptune, 
Granta, Queen of Dalilias, ( ouiitcss of Livcipool, and Widnall’s Jasoii, to 
Mr. R. Headly. — Second prize, for Queen of Dahlias, Queen of Sheba, 
Springfield Riial, Perfection, King of Dahlias, and Pieta formosissima, to 
Mr. Widnall. — Third prize, for Rose d’ Amour, Victory, Ladj Dundas, C«b> 
bino, and two seedlings, to Mr. Brewer, 

Doncaster Hoeticllti ral Society, ()< t.9th. — Pans of iwche blooms: 
First prize, for Queen of Sheba, Negro Superb, Picta formosissima, Camel 
liaflora. Queen of Dahlias, Coccinea peifecta, RiichuntrcbS, Negro Boy, 
Wells’s I’erlection, Beauty of (. araden, Zamiu, and Lord Liierpool, to Mr. 
Stone. — Second prize, for Picta lormosi^sima, Charming Ph3^11i.s, Lass of 
Richmond Hill, Negro Bo\, Commander in (’hi ef, Queen of Dahlias, Au- 
rora, Jason, Lord of HalLimshirc, Queen of the Whites, Mrs. I’aUiot, and 
Prince George of (Cumberland, to Mr. Applebj. — Tliird prize, for Queen of 
Dahlias, Laudgra\ine, Yellow Turban, Lass of Richmond llill, Queen of 
the Whites, Barratt’s Susanna, Prince George, Young’s New Ruse, Negro 

Boy, Eximla, Picta formosissiraa, and Cicero, to Mr. Appleby. Pans of 

sijr blooms : — First prize, for Purple Perfection, Countess of Harrington, 
Seedling, Shannon, Springfield Rival, and Seedling, to Mr. Lei ick.-~ Second 
prize, for Mrs, Talbot, King of the Whites, Queen of tlie Yellows, Incom- 
parable, Unknown, and Picta formosissinia, to Mr, Jackson. — Third prize, 
for Lady Grenville, Countess of Inierpool, Widnall’s Perfection, Barratt’s 
Susanna, , and King of the Whites, to the Rev. H. Branson. 

Nbwick Horticultural Socikiy, Sept. 4. — Stands of twelve blooms : 
Firsft prize, for Granta, Aurea, Countess of Liverpool, Queen of Dahlias, 
PpncilBa, P|cta Formosissima, Hormione, Widnall’s Perfection, Springfield 
dUyal, Camelliafiora alba, Levick’s Incomparable, and Priestley’s EzichanY • 
ul^ to Mrt Mitchell^ florist, 6cc., PiltdowD.-<^Secoiid prize, for (^ueeutof 
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Slii'ba, Albion, Picta funnoMs&ima, Adoli/.a, ElpbinHtone’a Polyphenraa, 
All)a pyrpurca, Negro Hoy, Countess of liiverpool, Queen of Violets, Wid- 
Perfection, Queen of Dahlias, and Fair Kllen, to Mr, Mitcholl^, 
Brighton. — Third prize, for Widnall’s Perfertion, Marquis, Queen of ^heba^ 
Countess of Liveri)ool, Queen of Dahlias, Elpinnstone’s Polyphemus, Nep- 
tune, Springfield Kival, Picta formosissinia, Jicvick’s Incomparable, King, of 
the Whites, and Priestley’s Enchantress, to Mr, Hudson, at Mre, 

Little Ilorsted. — Fourtli prize, for Widiiairs Perfection, Sprin^eld ikival, 
Painted Lady, Picta formosissima, Alicia, Metropolitan Blush, Wells’'8 Po- 
lyphemus, Elpliinstono’s Polyphemus, Forster’s Erccta, Granta, Purpurea 
elata, and Lady Fordwich, to Mr. Elphinstone, Holm Bush. 

Nottinoham Floral and Horticultural Society, Sept. 
of ien blooms: — First prize, for Lord Derby, Granta, Perfection, Duchess of 
Bedf(»rd, Aurora, Emperor of Yellows, Belladonna, Queen Elizabeth, Queen 
of Dahlias, and King of the Whites, to Mr. Speneer. — Second prize, for 
Murshcdl’s William, Springfield llival, Perfection, Countess of Liverpool, 
I’rince of Orange, Queen of Yellows, Enchantress, Taunton Rose, Queen of 
Dahlias, and Tronscendenta, to Mr. Buckwell. — Third prize, for Negro, 
Jjord Liveipool, Perfection, Springfield Rival, Countess of Liverpool, Jason, 
Lovick’s Incomparable, I’icta formosissima, Julia, and Emperor of the 
Whites, to Mr. Neville. 

Sheffield Amateurs’ and Florists’ Society, Sept. 1st. — Pans of sit 
blooms : — Fii'st prize, for Aldam’s Yellow, Widnall’s Perfection, Levick’s 
Mozart, Hero Fran^aise, Queen of Whites, and Wilberforce, to Mr. Levick. 
— Socond prize, for Lord Liverpool, Miss Pelham, Countess of Liverpool, 
King of the Whites, and two seedlings, to Mr. Alsebrook. — Third prize, for 
liord John Russell, Queen of the Roses, Augusta, l^ady Grenville, Queen 
of the Whites, and Susiana, to Mr. Taylor. 

Second Meetino, Oct. OTii.—Paws of six bloo^ns: — First prize, for 
Haniet Mnrtineau, Mogul, J^ord Milton, Shanmni, I^ady Harrin^on, and 
’J’an'ccia, to Mr. Lovick. — Second prize, for Springfield Rival, Picta formo- 
sissiinn, Tiord I^iYeri)ool, Harpalyco, Colville’s Perfecta, and Lord Milton, 
to Mr. Alsebrook. — Tliird prize, for Midas, Sir Robert Peel, Springfield 
Rival, Daniel O’Connell, Neptune, and liord liivei’]>ool, to Mr. 'I’umer.'— 
Fourth prize, for Picta formosis'-ima, Rammohun Roy, Auroro, Comus, Plant’s 
Ihuqnirea, and Tarrecia, l(» Mr. Davy. 

Woolwich Florists’ Society, Sept. BO. — Stands of twelve blooms : — 
Firpt juTze, for Aiiel, Augusta, Beauty of Camden, Metropolitan Blush, 
Puiqiurea elata, Lady Fordwich, Criterion, Lilac Periection, Metropolitan 
(.’alypso, Metropolitan Perfection, (ihuiny’s 105, and Alicia, to Mr. Glenny. 
— Second prize, i’or Douglas’s Priiici' of Orange, Lady Fordwich, Beauty of 
Camden, Ariel, Criterion, Jdlac Perfection, Metropolitan Blush, WidnalPs 
Rising Sun, Rival Yelloiv, Springfield Rival, Metropolitan Perfection, and 
l*encillod Wliite, to Mr. Harding. — Third prize, for liOtly Foixiwich, Purpii- 
rc‘u clegans, Mefroiiolitan Blush, P(»lvpheraus, Ileniiissii, (Criterion, Granta, 
Marchioness of Abercom, Queen of Dahlias, Springfield Rival, Beauty of 
Sbeflield, and Widiiairs Perfection, to Mr. Newhall. 

[We have received descriptions, as to colour, foiin, and height, of about 
twenty of the new Dolilias coming out next season; the particulars of which 
we shall give, along mUIi others, in our J anuary N umber. — C ond.] 


AURICULAS. 

GRE EN-ED GED. 

P.p. 1 

Type’s CNdonel Taylor 3 5 

Booth’s Freedom 4 2 

Stretehe's Alexander . I ^ 


Prized. 

3 4 


6 6 Tot, 


1 )6 
1 14 ' 

B ' 1 IT 



mSCBLUlVllOtTS 


P.p. 1 9 

IVtUittU H^hland Xiaddie 4 2 

fbcklfgr's Jolly Tar 9 

|C0ore’||i Jubilee 1 2 

,l GREY-EDGED. 

Cltiiiies's Piivateer 3 6 3 

Taylor's Ploughboy 1 7 2 

Keuyon's Ringleader 1 7 3 

Conqueror of Europe 2 5 1 

Tompson’s Revenge 3 2 

Warris’s Union 1 4 

WHITE -EDGED. 

Taylor’s Glory 2 G 3 

Hughes’ Pillar of Beauty J 4 4 

Lee’s Bright Venus 4 5 

Ashworth’s Rule- All 1 3 I 

Potts’s Regulator 4 2 

Taylor’s Favourite 3 4 


Flora’s Flag 1 7 3 

Redmain’s Metropolitan G 2 

Scholes's Ned Lud 4 4 

Berry’s Lord Lee 4 3 

• Lord Primate 1 3 4 


POLYANTHUSES.* 

Pear^n’s Alexander 3 21 

Buck’s George the Fourth 5 

Cox’s Prince Regent 1 2 

Collier’s IMncess Royal ............ I 3 

Crownshaw’s Imincible i 2 

Eckersley’s Jolly Dragoon 2 

Nicholson’s Bang Europe 1 

Lord Crewe (George Canning) 2 


TULIPS. 


mZARRES. 

Surpasse Catafalque 4 12 3 1 6 0 2 33 

fturpasse La Cantique 6 9 4 2 3 I 3 28 

l>uc de Savoi 3 3 2 6 5 3 24 

Trafalgar 4 2 3 3 3 2 21 

Ooud Bcurs 1 4 3 6 3 I 18 

Pirebrand. 1 3 1 3 2 4 16 

BYBI.<EMEN8. 

8 3 2 7 1 1 3 23 

ftacomparable 2 6 5 3 5 2 2 23 

Washington 3 3 2 5 2 4 1 20 

2 2 1 4 3 3 1 18 

gaystella 1 3 2 3 1 2 14 

JBaitre Pavtout.*.. 2 2 1 3 4 1 13 


The following are supeiior kinds ; bnt some being aew, have, as yet, a limited eironla- 
t^n ammgit Ae cultivators oi PoIjBiltttmsm--~Mae^ William the Fourth, BilUugsgate 
xfiT&ivy*^** Buck’s BtockPiince, Beauty of Coyep, Buniard’4Fenao?% ^ 
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l:*nffes. 





Pp. 

1 

2 


4 

5 

G 

Tot. 

' ROSES. 








'rriomphe Roy ale (Heroine) 

*> 

1 

G 

5 

3 

8 

4 

n 

Hose Unique (Princess d’Austurius) . • 

10 

2 

4 

3 

1 

5 

6 

H 

Dolittle (Michael do Lisle) 

1 

13 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

26 

Due de Bronte... 

4 

3 

1 

5 

2 

3 

7 

25 

Hope Vesta (Hebe) 

2 

1 

6 

3 

1 

5 


21 

Walworth 

3 

6 

1 

1 

4 

G 


21 

SKLl 

I’S. 








Mine d’Or 


20 

3 

.0 




28 

White Flag 


3 

14 

6 

1 



24 

Mountain of Snow 


4 

10 

3 

2 

2 


21 


PINKS. 


DARK LACED. 

Snwanow 12 6 3 5 1 1 29 

Lustre 6 4 8 3 5 25 

Marianne 3 5 I 4 6 2 20 

Mann’s Miss Ricketts 1 8 5 1 15 

RED I ICED. 

George the Foiirfh 2 10 2 3 4 1 22 

Princess Charlotte 3 5 4 3 1 2 1 19 

Lady Green 2 6 3 13 1 16 

Humphrey C'heetham 4 7 2 1 1 15 

BLACK AND WHITE. 

Ciceio 4 4 6 2 13 20 

Parry’s Union 5 7 3 1 1 17 

Barratt’s Conqueror 4 3 4 2 2 1 16 

Davoy’s Eclipse 2 5 1 4 1 2 15 



CARNATIONS. 








SCARLET BIZARRES. 







Wild's Perfection 


6 

1 

4 

5 

3 

31 

Waterhouse’s Rising Sun . 


8 

6 

1 

7 


29 

Ely’s Mayor of Ripon 


5 

7 

4 

1 

3 

24 

Walmslcy’s William the Fourth 4 2 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

22 

Smalley’s Foxhunter 








Tate’s Friday Night. ...... 









CRIMSON BIZARRES. 






Wakefield’s Paul Pry 


11 

2 




40 

Gregory’s King Alfred 


8 

9 

1 

4 

3 

33 

Cartwright’s Rainbow 

1 5 

7 

3 

6 

1 

2 

25 

Lee’s Duke of Kent 

2 1 

5 

4 

1 

3 

2 

18 

Birmingham 

1 3 

•1 

2 

5 

1 


16 

Orson’s Apollo 


5 

1 

4 


2 

16 


SCARLET FLAKES. 







Pearson’s Madame Mara . 


13 





44 

Maude's Rowton 


2 

1 

5 

8 

2 

23 

Thornicroft’s Blucher , . . . . 


1 

7 

3 

6 

1 

19 

Taylor's Festival 


3 

6 

1 

1 


18 

Seijeant's Washington 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

17 

Potter's Champion 


3 

4 

6 

1 


17 


PURPLE FLAKES. 







Xvmef* Ftinceu Charlotte 

...•a... 6 20 

3 

1 

5 



35 

Vot. II. 


2 P 
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Names. 

• P.P 

1 

3 

Prizes, 

3 4 

d 

6 

ri\. 

B^leinphou 


13 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 


B<^*s Wellington 


3 

5 

1 

4 

G 

1 

21 

Wood’s Commander 


5 

2 

4 

1 

5 

1 

18 

Wilde’s Marianne 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 


14 

Alfred the Great 

3 

PINK FLAKES. 

1 

4 

3 


1 

U 

JLady Hood 


2 

5 

8 

9 

5 


33 

Onohess of Devonshire 


(i 

1 

2 

8 

7 

1 

39 

Clegg’s Smiling Beauty 

O 

3 

G 

4 

1 

G 

3 

25 

Miss Foote (Sir Geo. Crewe*) . 


.» 

2 

7 

3 

2 

2 

22 

Redfeam’s Miss Ward 


.3 

6 

2 

5 

1 

2 

19 

Wonderful (Faulkner's Eliza) 2 15 

PURPLE edged PICOTEES. 

4 

2 

2 

1 

17 

Lee’s Cleopatra 


9 

.1 

8 

7 

3 

2 

35 

Princess Victoria 

*> 

5 

9 

6 

3 

2 

3 

30 

Hnfton’s Miss Emma 


(i 

1 

3 

8 

rt 

3 

2(i 

Beauty of Northampton . . . . . 

1 

3 

2 

6 

7 

3 

2 

21 

Mason’s Wellington 


2 

5 

4 

G 

2 

2 

21 

Fletcher’s Maria ........... 

RED PICOTEES. 

i 

3 

8 

3 


20 

Hufton’s Will Stnkely 

1 

t» 

7 

3 

5 

C 


31 

Martin’s Prince George . . , . , 

1 

K 

(> 

4 

3 

5 

2 

29 

Pearson’s Chilwell Beaut}’ . . , 


5 

4 

6 

4 

2 

5 

2G 

Hird’s Alpha 


(> 

7 

3 

2 

3 


24 

Kenney’s Incomparable .... 


2 

5 

3 

G 

3 

2 

23 

Bright Star (Ringleader). . . . 


3 

3 

G 

3 

2 

3 

22 


QUERIES. 

On Blooming the Pabtridok Bheast Aloe. — I should feel obliged 
by you, or any of your nuiuerous corr<*vpondentH, informing me of the soil 
and treatment required to make the Partridge Breast Aloe bloom. I have 
had it more tlian six years, and as yet there has not any sign of bloom ap- 
peared. An answer as soon as possible w’ould greatly oblige. 

W. J. Linton. 

On the Schizanthus.-— ill you, in 3 'our next Number, give a hint of 
the best method of raising and treating the Schizanlhus? We have found 
it fail so completely this summer, that 1 fear there has been some error in 
the mode of treating it; and a few hints will be gratefully received, by your 
well-wisher and admirer, Violet. 

Shapwichf near Glastonbury , Sept Sth. 

On Hart>y Plants, &c. — ^You would gi’eatly oblige a very considerable 
anmber of your subscribers, if you would, in an early number of j^our valu- 
able and interesting publication, favour them with a list of the principal 
hardy plants now in cultivation, similar to the one of greenhouse plants 
given in the April Number of the first volume of the Cabinet^ p, 38. I think 
R would be an improvement if, at the end of each description of plants it 
wwe specified whether they were evergreen or deciduous shrubs, herbac eons 
jdants, perennials, &c. &c. A Con8tant Suuscbibeb* 

1834. 

On the Genus Musa. — I should feel obliged to you, or any of your nit- 
saerous correspondents, to Inform me, through the medium of the Cabinet^ 
what class and order the genera of Musa properly belongs to, as 1 find in the 
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Iwc fth etlilion of Donii s Catalogue Uiat it is placed in tlie 23d cla^s. Poly* 
guioia, end order 1, Monw'cia ; likewise in Drummond! s Fir^tlStept to Botany; 
but in Loudon's Catalogue, Hortti6 BrWannicay it is in the 5tii class, Pen* 
t^ndria, order 1, Monogyuia, in the Linuacan system ; and J shall ta!^ it 
a favour if you, or any of your correspondents, will decide the question, asito 
wdiich is thc^proper class and order, and which catalogue is the most to %6 
rilled on ; as I am a young botanist, and want the best information about 
])laut8 that I can get. An answer will be thankfully received, 

Voltaire. 

Seeds of the AscHvst paniculata, Llpinis elegans, &c. — I should 
be obliged if either you, t»r some of y«»ur coiTospondents, would inform me 
where 1 can procure the following seeds, nil of which, with tlie exception of 
the four first, are mentioned iiiNo. Xil. of the Floi'tcuUural Cabinet : — 
Anchusa paniculata, J.upinus elegans, Nolana grondifiora, Nolana tenella, 
Aslralagus trachyccras, Astralagus reticulatn^?, Calendula Mexicana,Gentiana 
humili^, Gilia capital a alba, Gilia gracilis, Andiosace maciocarpa, Eutoca 
Fmnklinni, Eutoca multiflora, Lobelia bicolor, Lotus arenarius, J^otus 
arabicus and congugatu«. D. G. H. 

Oct, 2d, 1831. 

On Tilips, Verbena melindres, Lipinis polypiiillis, &c. — I have 
recently beromo a subscriber to tbo Florieulturnl Cabinet, and am much 
pleased both with its plan and execution, as it is what I have long wished to 
see established, particularly with respect to its price, as this puts it within 
the reach of many a poor cottager wh(>, like mysc'lf, cannot afford more ex- 
pensive publication**, however cxcelhmt they may be in their kind. But 
as knowledge and improvement, as well as pleasure and amusement, aro 
great objects with me in all that 1 rcjid, X beg lea^ e for a spare comer in one 
of your pages for the following communications, ivhich X humbly submit to 
the notice of some of your more able correspondents. — In my small bed of 
Tulips this year X haAO had some much better than J e\cr saw them before, 
and others much worse; this has been oaing to tb<‘ change in their colours, 
r noticed a many amongst them of the yellow and brown changed to a self- 
brown, and greatly degenerated. Some that were of ti pure crimson (double 
ones,) I observed to be changed to (jrimson and white. Is there anymetliod 
to be pursued that will prevent this change i If there is, I should fool greatly 
obliged to know it. — In w’hat inanner must the Verbena mclindres be treated, 
so as to be prcsciwed through the winter ? I had several plants of it last 
year, which I potted and brought into my little rott.igo before the winter 
mouths commenced ; but before spring they were dead. This could not be 
through the severity of the weather, because there was no fro&t within doors. 
A friend of mine also jiotted nearly a score, and brought them into the 
gi*eenhousc; and I believe ho had only one lemaining at spring. This is a 
plant that I am extremely fond of, on account of the brilliancy of its flowers, 
but am totaUy ignorant of its nature and qualities; therefoic a little informa- 
tion respecting it will be highly a'’ccptablc. Is it hardy, or tender? Docs 
it require to be kept dry or moist? Will it stand a severe winter in the 
open ground, or iTiu>.t if !>c brought in and sheltered ?— I liave a very large 
plant of Impiniis polvphillis which has produced nearly 30 flowering stems, 
but it has changed its beautiful blue colour to a dark white, with a small 
tinge of blue ; was I clever enough, I would have sent a drawing of it Now, 
will this be called a now variety, and worth cultivating I If it is, I wiUraiae 
a number of plants, as I have preser\ cd a 5;ood quantity of seeds from it 

Juhj22d^ 1834. A Poor Cottager. 

P.S. As I am now’ writing for information, can any of your correspoftr 
dents inform me where the following desirable plants are to be obtained, and 
also the prices thereof : — Impinus leucophylJus, I'ulsatilla vomalis, IMan- 
thus Flsoheri, Digitalis Innata. Dracophylura rutans, Abronia meliifem, 
Hyoscyamus orieutalis, Polvgala patlioifolia, I^cntstemon ovattls, CEiloihersi 
pallida, CEnotlicra taraxifolia. 





ANSWERS. 

Ow STJtiKiNC CiTTiNGs OF BtGNONiA, — “ A T^u'er of flowers’' (pa^e 
l|5) should plant cuttingH of tlie Bignonia either in band or coinnion partial 
ui^or a hand-glass, placed in heat, either in Moy^or August, My plant is 
against a wuU, due south, and never had the slightest covering. • 

An Ardent Amateck. 

On Cactds spECiocissiMrs. — In answer to “ An Amateur’’ in Vol, T, p. 
Hi, in the FhricuUural Cabinet, 1 inform him that I ha^e the Cactus spe 
ciodssimus dowering in my greenhouse every alternate year, without any 
odiHHanat heat ; it is kept perfectly dry during the winter. 

Anyvsi ll/A, 1834. A Sldscriber. 

On Balsams. — To the enquiries of your correspondent “ C.” July 9th, re- 
specUng the cultivation of Balsams, I beg to reply that on the age of the 
seed I place my reliance for the success iu flow eriug. Contrary to most 
other plants, balsam seed requires to bo kept some yeai-s before it is sown; 
and I have now some veiy healthy plants with good double Bowers, raised 
from seed which I gathered in 1829 F. M, 

Southampton, Angnst Wth, 

On a Dwarf Yellow Flowering Plant.— One of your coTres])ondent8, 
some time ago, enquired for information respecting a dwarf yellowr doweling 
plant, to agree with Verbena nieiindre*>, Lobelia erinus, (k.c. I would recom- 
mend to him Craiiolaanrea, a hardy herbaceous plant, which is something 
like Lobelia gracilis in giowth, and would answer e^ ery purtiose be requires. 

Aug, I6th, 1834. 8. A. 

To Flower Myrtles and Heliotropes. — In the month of April 
select any quantity of rtles you may wish to llower ; take them to the 
potting-shed j with a pointed stick remove all the old suifu<‘e mould as deep 
as possible without injuring the roots; add some ficsh mould, half loam, 
half dung, mixed well together, to within one inch of the rim of the pot; 
clean out an empty pit or fraiiiu from all weeds and dirt; add an indi or two 
of sifted cinders over the bottom, beating it down firm and level with the 
back of a spade; set your plants in so as to be clear of each other; gi\e them 
a good wratcring with a rose-pot, to settle the nioiiM ; shut up the lights close ; 
every moruing, when the weather is favoumble, gi^e plenty of air for ono 
hour, by sliding the lights up and down, <»r bv tukhig them olT; kee]) Iho 
lights close the remainder of the day, so as to draw a good sun heat iusido 
the frame ; if the sun should be very bright and ))oweiful shade with a mat 
for two or three hours iu the middle of tho day, but not longer ; sprinkle 
them over head freely with water; and when they show their blossom biuls, 
increase the quantity of air daily; so that by the lime the llowers aie ready 
to expand they may be able to stand tho open air. By this ueatment 
Myrtles from one year old and upwards may be flowered in abundance. 

Gnat Boohham,' Surrey, July 2d, 1834. J, W. D. 

Answer to Violet. — In answer to Violet, Irecomm('ncl.^f/nnu// linssian, 
German and French Stochs ; they lookcxtitniely well w hen growing in a long 
row, and being of all colours make an handsome appeal anco; they grow 
about eighteen inches high. Argemone, (annual kinds,) three or four \ arieties, 
grows three to four feet high ; seeds of llio above kinds may be obtained of 
most nurserymen, and in sixpenny packets if desired. Dodveatheun Meadia, 
(perennial,) pink, eighteen inches high, 9d. <acli. Phloxts, (perennial,) all 
colours, two feet high, 9d. to 2s. each. Pansies, all colours, 9d. each, for the 
ends of the bed. CoTmnellina Uiherosa, two to throe feet high, would look 
pretty towards the middle, the flowers being of so flue a blue ; seeds may be 
obtatoed of Messrs. Warner & Co., Cornhill, London, 6d. j>er packet, and 
roots at 6d. each. Dahlias, at stated distances, down the middle, all colour?, 
all heights, all prices; half-a-dozen, at least, of the white kinds should be 
seleei^. Campanula persicafolia, df’Ublc* blue, eighteen inches high, Bd. to U. 
ekeb, ‘ Campifmta pyramidalh, two Or three plants of it, three to sLv ft et high , 
viurieties, Is. dach. Erodlum hymenodes^ a jdant dr ivo, six 
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inches high, spreading, perennial, pink flowers. Double Uochelt^ white, 
purple, and yellow kinds, four or six plants, two feet high, Is, each. Tt&ic- 
scufiHa Virff^tnicOy eongestay white, one foot high, Is. each. (ientiaHilfayhhi^y 
foitr to six inches high, two or three tufts, Is. each, Tigridia pavonUiyt^iM 
I'lower,) spotted, orange rgd with dork, a few patches of four or Six roots 
each, two feet high, 38. per dozen roots. KscbschoUzia coVfornltOy <0r 
three plants^ two feet high, yellow, 9d. each. Double Starlet Lychnisy two to 
three feet high, Is. each. Verbena Mclmtlresy scarlet, three inches high, 
spreading, Is. each. Lobelia Jnlgemy crimson scarlet, tw'O feet higii, 9d. each. 
Coreopsis lanceolakty (Tick-seed Sunflower, yellow,) four feet high, 9d. each. 
Hosa indka minor y one or tw'o plants, crimson, two feet high, Is* each. And 
the following kinds of annuals : — Media elegans, yellow, four feet. Sweet 
Pdrts, if a/ojoe <ri/?da, deep rose, two feet. Awpiaes, of sorts. Prince's Feather. 
Two or throe CEnotherasy (K veiling Primrose.) Lobelia ertnoideSy six inches, 
blue. ^ Collinsla granctijlora, nine inches high, blue. Convolvulus minoTy three 
feet high, blue and white. Convolvulus major ^ rose, blue, and while varieties, 
three to six feet high, varying according to the richness of the soil. Zinnia 
elegans, purplish crimson, one foot high. — (Seo Vol. I. pages 43<43.) 

• An Ardent Amateur. 

Reply to the Query of “ A Countryman.” — Tlie author of the Do 
mestic Gardener's Manual rvpxets that ho has so long o\erlooked this query 
addressed to him as “ G. I. T,” per date July 9th, 1831, (No. XVIIl, p. 188.) 
1 1 is his desire to attend to every question which may be referred to him by 
any one, and at any time ; but the fact is, his occupations are so multiform 
and uniutermitting, that he occasionally does not even see the several articles 
in the periodicals for some considerablo time after they come to hand. In a 
recent paper addressed to the Editor, he observed that he was not a florist; 
and in respect to the Ranunculus in particular, ho is not from observation 
t nabled to write very minutely. Tho subject must, therefore, bo considei'ed 
generally. The leav es of all plants are provided with oscular pores — termed 
in botanical language sfomafa, (from the Greek sfomtiy a mouth.) TTiese 
organs in tree leaves abound chiefly on the under suriaces, and are un- 
(jiuestionably trauspiratory urilices; — in fact moisture, during hot sunshine, 
18 frequently seen to be deposited on other leaves or substances that happen 
lo be nearly in contact with, and below the under surface of a large leaf. In 
herbaceous plants, both surfaces are generally provided with stomata ; but in 
these, the analogy of facts provi’s that the upper surfaces only arc destined 
to receive water; for all, or nearly, j>n*8ent those surfaces to tho falling rain. 
It may be doubted whether any good results can be Inii'cd from watering 
artificially over leaves ; and though rain falls on plants and refreshes them, 
it is quite certain that tho almospherc is in a peculiar electric condition before 
lain can be either formed or fall. This coiidilion no human being can in- 
duce ; therefore, to water over leaves is alwju s an artificial and unnatural 
op(‘ration. The under surjaces ai’o iioculiarly injured by waterings ; and Mr* 
Knioiit has proved that a ineleii crop was once j-uined by injudicious 
syringing so apiilicd, to wasli away tho ucflrw.v. It should seem that tho 
Ranunculus aflects a moist, dripping season; and if so, the watering by rain, 
(that is during a state of air prepared for the application,) did good, in as far 
as it was perfectly congenial to the habit of tho plant. In dry escasons 
has been observed that among a w hole bed of the plants, th( re was scarcely 
a leaf on them that was not yellow and unhealthy. In such seasons, the 
water applied by the gardener could only increase the evil, by scorciiing the 
upper surfaces, and closing the pores of the low'er, by the splashing and dirt 
which it created. Light also acts iniraically on under surfaces; and the 
writer has now before him a healthy tig tree, whereon half-a-dozen leaves are 
stained deep brown, and become, as it were, buint, by merely bending down 
a branch so as to expose those surfaces to the sun. Physiologically ^ then, 
G. I. T, thinks that water ought always to be applied to the ground o^lVy un- 
loss diseitse or insects require its application to the leaves, — that the leaves 
of low growing hardy herbaceous plants ought never lo \>e 
w'hatever tends to leave water on them in bright weather, 
for the deitruotion of many pores of the cuticle by obstrtu^on and Duiiung; 
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and, tUerefure, if the application of water bo hidispcnsibly re(][uirod, it ought 
ahrays IKi h® Ifi'^n between tho plants, so copioualy as to renfch the latewU 
hbre8> and at an hdnr whoa it may bo aided in its effects by the condimting 
d«^. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

?femophiln A very pretty flowering annual, growing froxh six 

indhes to a foot high, rei^uiring a situation and treatment similar loCalan- 
fhriiflas, (see Cahinei^ page 204.) With such attention, and full sun tipoti it, 
the 'flowers make a very showy appearance j and by having two sowings of 
sdbds, the plants may be had in bloom from J une to October. A bed of it 
would look well* It may bo obtained of tlic principal nurserymen. The 
plant belongs to the *0th class Pontandria, and 1st order Monogyniaj natural 
order Hydrophylleos. The name is derived from nemos, a grove, and phUaeo, 
to love j referring to its natural situation. 

Leplostphou androsaceus. A very neat flowering annual, and being about 
the same height as the Nemophila, and profuse in flowering, renders it a very 
desirable plant. If sown a.s directed for the Caland^-inia, (sec page 201,) it 
may be had in bloom, if shaded from scorching sun, from May to Ootobei. 
The plant belongs to the 5th class Pentandria, and 1st oifler Monogynia; 
natural order, PolemoniaceaB. Greek Valerian tribe of plants. The name 
is derived from leptos, slender, and sipkon, a tube ; referring to the slender 
tubular part of the flower. 

Passijlitra elegans. This very splendid flowering PassiJflora was raised by 
.Tames Cockburn, Esq,, Guernsey, from seed sent from South America. 
Mr. CocKBi’RN states that it blooms in tho greenhouse in Guernsey, and is 
increased freely by cuttings. It is a valuable acquisition to this l>enutifnl 
tribe of plants, and more particularly so in succi‘eding well in tho green- 
house. Wo have tried several of the South American species, by planting 
them in a border in the open air during flummer, and fincl them succeed well, 
blooming profusely. At the end of autumn we take up tlio jdunts, repot 
them, and protect them in the greenhouse during winter. From the very 
particular dosenption of the plant and flower in all their parts, obligingly 
sent us by Mr. Cockbcrn, and having examined the particulars of all other 
hitherto published species, we find the present to be distinct, and have given 
it the spcciflc name it so highly merits. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

Plant Stove. — Roses, Honoysurkles, .Jasmines, Persian Tiilaco, cVc. 
required to bloom from .January, should be brought in early in the juesent 
montli. The plants should be placed at first in tlio coolest part of the house; 
never allow them to want water. Pots, or boxes containing bulbous-rooted 
flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Narcissusses, Persian Irises, Crocusses, &.c. 
should occasionally bo introduced, so as to have a succession of bloom. All 
stove plants will reipiire occasional syringing over the tops, in order to wash 
off any accumulated dust from the foliage. Cactus plants that have been 
kept out of doors, or in the greenhouse, should occasionally bo brought into 
the stove for flowering. 

Greenhouse. — As much fire as will barely kcop out frost will bo neces- 
sary; and for the purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy nights, or 
from w'ateriug,all possible air in the day time should be admitted; but mind 
to keep the plants from damage by frost. Chiysan them urns will require a very 
free supply of air, and a good supply of water ; by the end of the month many 
wflU be going out of bloom ; such should be cut down, and if any kind is 
scarce, the stalks may be cut into short lengths, and be struck in heat ; 
always cut the lower end of the cutting close under a joint. If greenhouse 
plRnts require watering or syringing over the tops, let it be done in tho 
mqming of a clear day, when air can be admitt^ ; and towards evening a 
fire-heat should bo given. 

,^ix>w£a Garde careihl to protect beds of what aje t^hpcal^^ 
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caDed flowers, should severe weather occur. Calccolai*ias that w<m 
cot down and re-potted last mouth will require attention not to water too < 
much, or they will damp off; keep them in a cool and airy part of the green- 
house or pit-house. Auriculas and Polyanthuses will require plenty of air 
in fine weather, and hut little water, (see page 20.) I'he like attention will 
he required to Carnations, Pinks, &c, kept in pots. Dahlia roots should be 
looked orer, to see if any are moulding, or likely to damage; let the routs be 
dry if they are to be laid in heaps. Newly planted shrubs should be well 
secured, so that they bo not loosened by the wind. Tender evergreens newly 
planted would be beuefiltod by a little mulch of any kind being laid over the 
roots. During hard frosts, if additional soil be required for flower beds 
upon grass lawns, advantage should Im taken to have it conveyed at that 
time, so that the turf bo not injured by wheeling, leading, &c. 
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A select List of 

Jane Ann's Favourite, Reference to Plate 
Heaths, On Culture, &cc, of Cape 
Reply on 

Hedysarum obscurum, Noticed 
Helianthus speciosus, Do. 

Heliconia pulvehilenta, Do. 

Heliotropes, Cultivation of 

Reply on Flowering 
Helleborus odorus, Noticed 
Herb Trinity, Query by 
Hesperoscordum lacteutn, Noticed 
Hibiscus Lilidoras Do. 

Hortus Wobumensis, Reviewed 
H. S., Query by 
H. W., Answer on Earwigs by 
Hyacinths, On the Properties of 
Query on 
On taking up 

Hyssopus orientalis, Noticed . 

Ignoramus, Query by 
Indigofera violacea, N oliced 
Inner Temple Garden, Loudon Remark on 
innovator, On Gravelly Soil 

On Culture of Auricula, By 
On Culture of Carnation, &c. by 
On Sizes, &c. of Pinks, by , . 

On Destroying Slugs, by 
On Culture of Ranunculus, by 
On Poisonous Plants, by 
Answer on Spindling of Carnations, 

Query by 

Answer on Carnations, by • . 

On Culture of the Anemone, by 
On Raising, &c. Dahlias, by 
^^mea HorsfaUisc, Noticed 
^ Reference to Plate, 

mbrO'CaTulea, Noticed . . 

^ Referenoe to Plate, 

liish Fanner's and Oaidener’t Magazine Reviewwdy 
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JjffB Rutheuica, Noticed . . . . ^ » 

, SwBTtii, Bo. .. .. ,, 

teaax, Bo. * 

^mene Amancaes, var Salphurtfa, Noticed 
JvtJ«r Qaery by 
4«|Ribosa vulgaris, Noticed, 
ifumary, Floticultural Calendar for 
iJli^ione perennis, Noticed 
C., Query by 
J. C. H., Answer by 
J<Uies, Mr. J., On fcultiire of Dahlia, b;> 

July, Floricultural Calendar for . . • • 

June, Ditto Ditto for 

Justicia flavicoma, Culture, &e. of 

JUTenile Gardeners, Hints to 

J, W. C., On raising Carnations from Seed, ^y . « 

J. W. D,, On the Double White Anemone, 

Answers by . , . . , . 

Kate, B., On Failure of Ranunculuses, by 
Kentrophyllum arborescens, Noticed 
Kennedia nigricans, Do. 

Labia via vulgaris, Noticed 

Ladds, Mr. H., On Culture of Campanula pyramidalis, I 
On Culture of Heliotropes, by 
Iiadies Botany, Reviewed 
Lantana involucrata, Noticed 
Lavatera triloba, Do. 

Leptosiphonandi’osaceus, Do. 

Reference to Plate, . • 
Leptoq^ermum ambiguum, Noticed 
Leptostelma ma:dma, Do. • • 

Letters on Consumption of Malt, Reviewed, 

Liatris scariosa, Noticed .. .. •• 

Libertia formosa, Do. . . . . 

liiddel, Mr. H., Query by , . 

Lilium pompouium. Noticed . . » , • • 

Lily of the Valley, Query on the 
Remarks on 

Lime, &c. on Sulphate of 
Limnanthes Douglassi, Noticed 
Limnocharis Humboldtii, Do . . • • 

Linaria Dalmalica, Do. 

triomithophora, Do, . . v. ^ 

Linton, W. J., Query by . . . • • . 

IJnum arboreum, Noticed 
Cumminghi, Do. 

Liparis guineeiisis, Do, • • * . 

Lobelia Caidinalis, &c. Simple Mode of Culture, 
fulftens, Remarks on 
polyp hilla. Noticed 
puberula, Do. 

Lobelias in Pots, Culture of 
Lonicera Chinensis, Noticed, 

Lophospermum Rhodochitou, Noticed, 

Reference to Plate, 

Lupinns albifrons, Noticed 

densifloras, Do. .. •• 

incanus, Do, .. 

leptophyllus,Do. 

mutabiRs var. Cruckshankti, Noticed . , 
nanus, Po. 

ornatus, Do. . , 
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.. •• *• 

i CnlUiM of BiiHih Feras^ by • , . . « 4 

j[te ^ Amagement of Dittos by .. .. 

i ologaaiy Noticed •• .. «• 

c!!^ ginDca aempervirens, Query on . • , , 

diSi^rent kinds of MagnoUat^ by 
iheibiia linearifolia, Noticed .. .» .• 

I Letters on the Consumption of^ Reviewed, 
ta Muaroana, Noticed •* •• •• •« 

k glabra, Noticed 

Reference to Plate, • . . . , . 

Hantell, Mr. J., A Treatise by, Revieaed, 

Miowre, On Human Urine as a 
Floricultural Calendar for 
Mibmock, Mr. E., On making Gravel Walks 

Query by .. •• ... .. *• 

Maarsdenia flavescens, Noticed. . • • 

May, Flqricultaral Calendar for 

Maytous chinensis, Noticed .. .. .. •• 

Henaies, Mr. J., On Culture of Calceolarias os Greenhouse Plants 
Mamib^anthemums, Query on Flowering 
M!i^ On a Yellow Flowering Plant • • . • 

Idas, IVfr. J., Query by . . . . • . 

On Culture of the Anemone . . « • 

MjQla uniflora, Noticed 4 . .. .. .. 

Mimulus luteus, v ar. variegatus, Noticed 
roseas. Noticed 
Smithii, Ho. 

On Raising from Seed • • . . . • 

Monarda fistulosa flora maculata. Noticed • • • • 

Morea tricuspis, var. oculata, Noticed • • • • . . 

Morindajasminoides, Noticed. . •• •• •• 

Mountibrd, Mr. W. On Culture of Gloxinia speciosa, &e. • . 

Ifoso, Query on the Genus • • . • . . . . 

Myrtella, Query by .. 

myrtles, Answer on the Culture of . . • • 

Query on.. •• .. .. •• 

and Heliotropes, To flower • . • . 

l^^^ophilla Insignis, Noticed ... . . . • • . 

Reference to Plate • . • * 

iQ^rembergia aristata, Noticed . . . • 

fllicauUs, Do. ... 

Reference to Plato . . • . 

intermedia, Noticed 

Nbysmher, Florieultural Calendar for • . . . • • 

C. Query by 

Nniiallia papaver, Noticed 
Lychnidea, Do. 

^Idber, FlorwOltoinl Calendar for . • • • • • 

CEii^hera Drummondli, Noticed 
d^, Query on the 

, On Raising Stocks by .« .. •• 

flnmfaltisifilaum, Noticed. . 

ampbAtiun, Do. •• .. «« *• 

cUiatefln Bo. 4 .* 

urn arabienni, Bo, • • . • . . . • 

k ISraxiliensis, Do. •• •• •» 

cyliiidtfea, Bo. #.» 9 • • 9 » • 

,C^bfafeed Cdleeticmof .. .. 9 . 

\ Plaal, On CuHure of • • . . *9 

I, Nbtioed •• «• .. ^ ^ 

glbfllU, Bo* «. «* 99 <^9 
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INDUX. 


*■ 

OsMps ci'enaiu, Noticed . . . . . • • « 

PaMerati urn peclale^ Noticed .. .• .. *. 

Faaiy, Remarks by . . 

• On Flora’s Dial and Calendar • * • • • » 

2d) Query by . . . . « • 

Jane Ann’s Favourite, Reference to Plate, . • 

Query on the . . . . . . . * 

PaQIdes, Query on a List of . • . . . • . • 

Tnicy and Sir W. Scott, Reference to Plate, 

A Select List of 

Partridge Breast Aloe, Query on . . . . • • 

Paasiflora gossyhii folia, Noticed 
Kenncsina, Do. . . 

olegans, Reference tt» Plate . . * • 

Paul Piy, On Culture of the Auricula • • • • • • 

Pearce, Mr. D,, Query by . . . , . , • • 1 

On liaising Dahlias from Seed . . 

On Culture of the Genus Cactus . . • • 

On Culture of the Caination • • • • 

Pelai'gonium, Query to W. Denver, on the 

graiidlssima, lieference to Plate, ... 

Query on the 
On Culture of the 

Query on Flowering in Winter ... 

On Striking the ... ... ... 

Pentatemon Ricliardsonii, Noticed ... ... ... 

speciosa Do..,, 

Periealis Tussilaginis, Do... 

Pemettia mucrunata, Do... ... ... ... 

Petromarula piunata, Do... ... 

Phaoeha tanacetifolia, Do.... ... ... 

Phillips, Mr. A., Query by ... ... ... 

Philos Phusce, Query by ... ... ... .. 

Phloxes, Query on a List of ... ... ... ••• 

PiQOtees,On the Properties of .. •• ... ... 

Pimelia gracifolia, Noticed ... .. .. .. 

hypericiaiia, Do, 

Pink, Duke of St. Albans, Reference to Plate .. ... 

Lady Haggerston, Do. ... ... 

8, &c. Query on the size of ... ... 

Query on Davey’s Eclipse 

On the Properties of .. .. .. 

On the Sizes, &c. of ... ... ... 

Culture of in Pots 

Query on ... ... .. ... ••• 

liist of, that have obtained the most Prizes during 1834 
Plnnock, Mr. S., Query by 
Plants, On Watering 

On such as are Adapted for Masses ... 203— '228— *1 

Strictures on Disposing in Masses ••• ... 

On Propagation afi4 Culture of ... 

On Promoting the Healthiness of ... •*. 

On Giving English Names to ... 

Query on a Selection of ... ... 

On Culture, &c. of, arranged in the Natural System 
Query on Poisonous ... ... .. 

On Reviving ... ... ... 

Suitable for a Bed on a Lawn ... ... ••• 

On Poisonous ... .. ... ••• 

Query on Hardy . . • • • • • • 

P^at-lice and Frog-hoppers, On Destroying ... 

Pmeny, On the Culture of the Tree ... ... • • 
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r^eonia edulis, Noticed ... ... ..« .u 169 

moutan albida plena, Noticed ... ... . * 158 

I Van variegata Do. .. ... |38 

Folyantlius, Barnard's Formosa, Reference to Pla‘e ... 167 

Polyanthuses, On the Pi operties of ... ... ... 116-— 143 

On Cultivation of .. ... ... ... 196 

List of, that have obtained the moitPrizoi daring 1834. 888 
Pomegranates, Query on the Double ... ... ... 44 

On Flowering the Double ... ... ... 94 

Portulaca Gilliesii, Reference to Plate ... .. ... 144 

Pots, Query on the Sizes of ... ... ... ... 168 

Answer on the Sizes of ... .. .. 44 

Potsherds, Query on ... ... ... ... ... 116 

Primrose, Query on the Chinese ... •«. ... ... 115 

Pultcenea dexilis. Noticed ... ... ... ... ... 809 

subumbellata. Do. ... ... ... ... 17 

Pyrethrum uliginosum. Do. ... ... ... ... 64 

Pyrus crenata, Do. ... ... ... ... 91 

Kagwort, On Culture of ... ... ... .. ... 858 

Ranunculuses, On Raising Seedling ... ... ... ... 97 

Query on .. ... ... ... ... 188 

On the Failure of ... •• ... ... 4 

Query on Raising ... ... ... ... 43 

On the Properties of liood ... ... ... 143 

On Culture of ... ... ... ... 145 

Revell, ftfr. JT. On Culture of the Polyanthus ... ... 196 

Rhodanthe Manglesii, Noticed ... ... .. ... 837 

Rhododendron arboreum, var. album, Noticed .. ... 38 — 183 

Query on ... ... .. ... ... 44 

eampanulatum, Noticed ... ... ... 159 

macrantbum, Do. ... .. 382 

ferrugineum, var album. Noticed .« ... 858 

On Situations suitable for .. ... 67 

Kibes niveum, Noticed ... ... ... «. •*. 808 

punctatum. Do. ... ... ... ... 98 

sanguineum, Da ... .. ... ... 188 

Robertas, Answers by ... .. ... ... ... 190 

Roots, Query on Bulbous ... .. .. ... ... 1 16 

Rosa indica, Noticed ... ... ... .. 113 

rapa. Do. ... ... .*• ... 184 

Rose, Queiy' on the Dark China ... ... ... 186 

Bay, Query on the ... ... ... ... •.» 168 

On Forcing the .. ... • ... •• 1 

s, Remarks on 1,000 Varieties, &c. 8 — 34 — 60 — 87 — 107***»133 — 134 

181—229—353-276 

On Pillars of .. ... ... 114 

On Budding Wild ... ... ... ... 166 

Query on ... ... ... ... ... 262 

Climbing ... ... ... 69 

Query on Raising from Seed ... — ... 93 

On the Culture of China ... ... ... vn 149 

Royal Sovereign Tulip, Reference to Plate ... ... ... 167 

S. A., On a Dwarf Yellow Flowering Plant ... •„ 898 

Salpiglosbis linearis, Reference to Plate ... ... 119 

On the Culture of ... ** •** 38 

Salria angustifolia, Reference to Plate «** ... •*. 144 

Noticed ... ... .«« ... 19 


SglVias, Culture of, as Border Plants 
Sai^gaisorbia canadensis, Noticed 
Sato, Mr. M. On Budding Wild Roses 
$. C. A., Query by 


Answer on Green Fly, by 
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113 

166 

44 

189 
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fichiniiB moUe, Noticed 
Schizoiitlius Query oo 

Seottialsevisy Noticed ... .. ... 

Sedam opposUifolium, Noticed ... ... 

Sedums, Query on ... 

Answer on ... 

fienedo elegans^ Culture of .. 

September. Florieultural Calendar for ... 

Silene tirginica, Noticed 
chlorefolia, Do. 

Ailpbium perfoliatum, Do. ... .. ... 

trifoliatum, Do. .. ... 

•Sluga, Query on Destroying ... 

Answer on Do. ... ... ... 

On Prerenting, Destroying Annuals 
Snowdrop, On Striking Pelargoniums ... 

On the Prices of Tulips 

Answer on I'nlips ... ... . . 

On a Fancy Flower Border ... . • 

Query by 

On Reviving Plants 
On Culture of Auricula, by ... 

On the Sale jf Tulips 
Retrospectire Notices, &8., by 
Gleanings from Old Authors, by 
Soils, Qktery on ... ... ... ... 

and Manures, On ... ... ... 

Solanum etuberosum, Noticed ... ... 

Sollya heterophylla, Do. ... ... 

Sooty On Destroying Grubs with 
Spherostema propinquum. Noticed 
Spirea grandiHora, Reference to Plata ... 

Sporks, Mr. W,, Query by 

Stachys indata. Noticed ... ..« 

Stanhopea ebumea, Do. •«• ... •*» 

S. T. C., Query by ... ... 

Stigmapbyllon aristatum. Noticed 
Stock and Aster Seeds, Query on Sowing 

s, Query on Giant Brompton ... ... 

On Culture of Ten Week ... 

On Raising Plants of Double ... •• 

St Patrick, On a List of Roses ... 8—34 — 30 — 8 

Ifi 

Streptanthns obtusifollus, Noticed ... ... 

T. B., Query by 

T. G. S 

Thysanotus junceus. Reference to Plate... ... 
TIgridia pavonia, Culture of 
Trachymene ccerulea, Noticed... ... ••• 

lanceolata, Do. ... 

Tradescantia pilosa Do, ... 

Transplanting, Method of ••• ... 

Trees, On the Chemical Changes of the Sap of ... 
Triteletia laxa, Noticed ... • ••• 

Trochocarpa laorina. Noticed ... ... ••• 

Tropceolum migus, var. Shillingii, Preference to Plate 
pentaphyllum. Do. 

trieolorum, Ho* 

Tblip, Emily, Reference to Plato ... ••• 

Royfd Sovereign, Do. 
s, Remark on IMces of 
4tisw«r to S. A. H.^ on 


... 256 
... 163 
... 92 

... 162 
... 261 
... 265 
... 200 
107—183—154 
229—253—276 

... no 
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TiUlpJi, On the Properties of ... 

Observations on the Sale of 
On the Change in ' ... 

Cultare of 

List of) that have obtained the most Pri: 
T. W., Remarks on Gladiolus psittacinuS) by 
The Rev. J., On Raising Ranunculuses 
Van Thol, On a Divarf Yellow Flowering Plant 
Verbena chamcedrifolia, Noticed 
sulphurea, Do. 

urticifolia, Do. 

Vertumnus, On the DetericH^tlon of the Dahlia 
Viburnum cotinifolium 
Village Maid Rose^ Reference to Plate 
Villa^a chilensiS) Noticed 
Violet, Query by 
Answer to 

Walks, On Making, See. of ... 

Water Lily, Query on the White 
W. B., Query by 
W. D., Query by^ 

Weeping Willow, Query on Uie 

W. E. F., Query by 

Westrlngla cinerca, Noticed ... 

Dampierii, Do. 

Wigg, Rev. S., Query by 

WUliam Frederick, Query by 

Willis, G. R., on Forcing the Rose 

Winfield, Mr. J., On Culture of Lobelia cardinalis 

Wire Worm, Query on Destroying the .. 

W. J. P., On Culture of the Tulip 
W. K., On Culture of Gloxinias « 

Wood, Mr. W., On Forcing the Roso 
Woolwich Florist’s Society 

W. T., Query by .. 

We W. J., Query by . . 

X. Y. Z., Query by . . 

X. L., Qiieiy by * .. 

Youell, Mr. W., Remark by . . 

Young Flora, Answers by 
Yucca supei^ Noticed 

Zappania nodifioris var. Rosea, Noticed 


es during 1834 
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